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PORT Y-T BIRD REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 



FOR THE YEAR 1876. 



TO 

HIS GRACE JOHN WINSTON DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

May it please your Grace , 

1. — 1. We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Grace this our Forty-third Report. In this Report 
all statements connected with the expenditure of' the public grants, 
and with the results of the Inspectors’ examinations, refer to the 
year ended 31st March, 1877 ; but the statistics connected with 
the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, and the 
average daily attendance, refer to the year ended 31st December, 

1876. 

2. On the 31st of December, 1876, we had 7,334 schools on the increase of 
Operation List. During the year 1876, 72 schools were struck off Schools - 
the Roll or suspended, and 139 were brought into operation, 
giving a net increase of 67 as compared with 1 875. Of the schools 
struck off the Roll, 12 were amalgamated with other National 
schools. 

3. The number of pupils on the rolls on the last -day of the 
month immediately preceding the annual examinations by the 
Inspectors, and who actually attended school on any of the four- 
teen days immediately before that date, was 596,427,* which, 
compared with 1875, is an increase of 18,886. 

4. The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1876 increase in 
was 416,586, which, compared with 1875, is an increase "of 26,625. a ' rerl s<' 
The per-centage of average attendance of pupils throughout the att ™ 
year to the number on the rolls who attended on any of the last 



* The number of individual pupils on rolls who made any attendance at our 
schools between 1st of January and 31st of December, l‘B76, was 1,032,215, which, 
compared with 1875, shows an increase of 20,416. 

A 2 
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fourteen days of the month preceding the annual examinations, is 
69-8, ■which is an improvement of 2'3 upon the quality of the 
attendance in 1875. These per-centages in 1875 were — in Eng- 
land and Wales, 66'8 ; Scotland, 75’ ; Ireland, 67'5. 

Number uf 5. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools, 
operatiem, as specified in our several Reports, together with the average 
and children daily attendance for each of the last twenty years, to the 31st of 
My 6rage December, 1876:— 

attendance. 



Year. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Average 
Attendance. 


Year. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Average 
Attendance. 


1857, 


5,337 


268,397 


1867, 


6,520 


321,683 


1858, 


5,408 


266,091 


1868, 


6,586 


354,853 


1859, 


5,496 


269,203 


1869, 


6,707 


358,560 


1860, 


5,632 


262,823 


1870, 


6,806 


359,199 


1861, 


5,830 


284,726 


1871, 


6,914 


363,850 


1862, 


6,010 


284,912 


1872, 


7,050 


355,821 


1863, 


6,163 


296,986 


1873, 


7,160 


373,371 


1864, 


6,263 


315,108 


1874, 


7,257 


395,390 


1865, 


6,372 


321,209 


1875, 


7,267 


389,961 


1866, 


6,453 


316,225 


1876, 


7,334 


416,586 



Applica- 6. The number of applications for grants to now schools in 
grantsTo t' le 7 eal ' ■'-876 was 196. In 149 cases we gave the required 
new assistance, either as grants for building, or grants of requisites and 

schools. j n a j,j 0 f salaries. The remaining 47 applications were rejected for 
various reasons. 

New 7. The annexed Tabular Return of the 149 Schools added 

schools. to oul . ]j g j. during t] le Year 1876 (viz., 112 schools in operation, 
and 37 building grants), shows the Number in eacli.Rrovince, with 
the Nature of the Aid Granted. 



Province. 


Requisites, 
Salary, and 
liosultsFeos, 


Towards Building 
and Furnishing 
Schools. 


Total. 


Ulster, 


58 


3 


61 


Munster, . 


19 


26 


45 


Leinster, 


18 


_ 


18 


Connaught, 


17 


8 


25 


Total, . 


112 


37 


149 



Vested 8. Twenty-seven vested schools, towards the erection of which 

o'ened & c g rants had b een previously made, were opened for the reception of 
opene , c. p U pjf g ^ ur i n g the year. 

Vested , 9. At the termination of the year 1876, we had on our list 
schools. 2,127 vested schools. The number vested in trustees was 1,211: 
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the number vested in our Board (including 146 assigned) was 821 : 
the number for "which we held bonds for the observance of our 
rules was 95— total, 2,127. Of this total number, 165 schools, to 
which building grants are outstanding, are not yet ifl operation. 



10. The number of non-vested schools in connexion with us on Nuri»r 
the 31st of December, 1876, was 5 , 207 . non-vested. 



11. The following Table shows the distribution of schools Operation 
according to provinces, and the attendance of pupils: — Schools 

r x and daily 

attendance. 



Province. 


Total Operation 
Schools. 


Total No. of 
Schools from 
which returns hare 
been received. 


No. of Pupils who 
attended once or 
oftener within last 
fourteen days of 
Results Year. 


Average daily 
attendance for 
the year ending 
31st December, 
1870. 


Ulster, . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, . 


2,764 

1.845 

1,553 

1,172 


2,715 

1,826 

1,507 

1,120 


200,448 

177,136 

121,267 

97,576 


143,291 

125,270 

85,493 

62,532 


Total, . 


7,334 


7,168 


596,427 


416,580 


Average dumber of Pupils per School, . 


83-2 


58 T 



12. The next Table shows the Number of the new schools under Religion of 
Managers of each religious denomination — distinguishing clerical 
from lay. Schools. 



I 

! 

Religious Denominations. 

' 


Clerical. 


Lay. 


Total. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C.,* .... 


62 


77 


4 


6 


66 


83 


E.C.,* .... 


31 


32 


17 


17 


48 


49 


Pres.,* .... 


12 


12 


•2 


2 


14 


14 


Others,* 


- 


_ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total, 


105 


121 


24 


26 


129 


147 



The remaining 2 new schools are Poor Law Union Schools, under 
official management, 

1 3. In the following Tables, having reference to the religious 
denominations of the pupils, the Returns include all the pupils who 
made any attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of 
January and the 31st of December, 1876. 



* Throughout this Report * R.C.'’ denotes Roman Catholics ; “ E.C.,” members 
of the late Established Church ; “ Eres.,” Presbyterians and “ Others, 11 persons of 
other religious denominations. 
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Table sho'wing the Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 



Provinces 






U nder Protestant Teachers. 






Under 




No. of 
Schools. 


















Counties. 


No. of 
Schools. 


E.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


Others. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C. 


Ulster. 




















Antrim, 


373 


289 


4,229 


11,759 


29,597 


1,865 


47,450 


71 


8,954 


Armagh, 


170 


105 


2,083 


6,359 


4,274 


4.33 


13,149 


57 


7,989 


Cavan, . 


190 


25 


561 


1,387 


657 


69 


2,674 


158 


18,221 


Donegal, 


265 


109 


4,469 


3,164 


8,271 


311 


11,215 


155 


17,629 


Down, . . 


276 


183 


3,085 


6,529 


15,028 


813 


25,455 


88 


10,387 


Fermanagh, . 


133 


37 


789 


2,761 


157 


171 


3,878 


92 


7,797 


Londonderry, 


225 


157 


3,559 


4,118 


9,309 


350 


17,336 


64 


7,281 


Monaghan, . 


150 


49 


1,274 


1,856 


1,912 


54 


5,096 


98 


13,911 


Tyrone, 


306 


149 


3,716 


5,566 


6,367 


398 


16,047 


152 . 


14,833 


Total, . 


2,088 


1,103 


23,765 


43,499 


70,572 


4,464 


142,300 


935 


107,002 


Munster. 




















Clare, . . 

Cork, . 


74 


2 


3 


45 


_ 




48 


72 


11,113 

31,073 


240 


20 


217 


1,215 


92 


75 


1,599 


215 


Kerry, . 


116 


2 


57 


37 


- 


- 


94 


114 


22,473 


Limerick, 


93 


1 


10 


52 


23 




85 


89 


13,109 


Tipperary, 
Waterford, . 


144 

48 


7 

1 


439 


221 

46 


25 

2 


50 


735 

50 


135 

45 


16,878 

6,069 


Total, . 


715 


33 


728 


1,616 


142 


125 


2,611 


670 


100,715 


Leinster. 




















Carlow, 


34 


3 


29 


147 


_ 




176 


31 


3,523 


Dublin t 


105 


15 


336 


783 


150 


48 


1,317 


73 


1 1,210 


Kildare, 


66 


2 


50 


54 


5 


12 


121 




7'311 


Kilkenny, 


75 


3 


100 


108 


8 


1 


217 


70 


7', 428 


King’s, . 


62 


1 


5 


26 




4 


35 


58 


6,604 

8,004 

5,419 

10,056 


Longford, 


63 


5 


114 


235 


55 


_ 


, 404 


58 


Louth, . 


44 


2 


53 


61 


31 


6 


. 151 


42 


Meath, . 


101 


4 


19 


103 


25 


4 


151 


95 


Queen’s, 


53 


6 


63 


331 


5 


1 


400 


47 


5,987 

6,525 

7,918 

6,850 


Westmeath, . 


58 


2 


2 


101 


G 


27 


136 


56 


Wexford, 


68 


1 


1 


28 


11 


2 


42 


67 


Wicklow, 


61 


2 


58 


115 


1 


- 


174 


55 


Total, . 


780 


46 


830 


2,092 


297 


105 


3,324 


706 


86,835 


CONNAUGin. 




















Galway, 


103 


3 


152 


72 


25 


16 


265 


97 


15,695 


Leitrim, 


116 


17 


386 


942 


9 


46 


1,383 


99 


12,378 


Mayo, . 


112 


6 


215 


237 


95 


: 6 


553 


106 


18,688 

12,330 

16,561 


Roscommon, . 


87 


3 


144 


59 


3 




206 


84 


Sligo, . 


116 


7 


162 


187 


71 


46 


466 


108 


Total, . 


534 


36 


1,059 


1,497 


203 


114 


2,873 


494 


75,652 


Grand Total, 


4,117 


1,218 


26,382 


48,704 


71,214 


4,808 


151,108 


2,805 


370,204 
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1 

1 


Attendance for the Year. 


Provinces 

and 


Total Number of Pupils on Rolls 
within the Year 1ST 6, who made at 
least one Attendance. 


Religions Denominations of the Total Number on the 
Rolls for the Year 1876, who made at least 
one Attendance. 


Counties. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


R.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


Others, 


Total. 


Ulster : 
Antrim, . 
Armagh, . 
Cavan, . 
Donegal, . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 


47,625 

17,774 

15,487 

23,244 

29,652 

9,023 

16,338 

12,474 

22,502 


45,357 

15,848 

14,654 

19,S02 

26,632 

7,617 

14,838 

13,310 

18,610 


92,982 

33,622 

30,141 

43,046 

56,284 

16,640 

31,176 

23,784 

41,112 


24,237 
17,056 
25,540 
33,234 
17,360 
9,720 
1 3,3 1 S 
17,457 
23,100 


17,689 

9,643 

3,409 

4,949 

11,551 

6,321 

5,458 

3,187 

8,956 


47,791 

5,997 

1,073 

4,491 

26,097 

278 

11,897 

3,059 

8,482 


3,215 

926 

119 

372 

1,276 

321 

503 

81 

574 


92,982 

33,622 

30,141 

43,046 

56,284 

16,640 

31,176 

23,784 

41,112 


Total, . 

Munster : 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


194,119 


174,668 


368,787 


181, 072 


71,163 


109,165 


7,387 


368,787 


16,249 

49,847 

23,819 

17,152 

20,067 

7,664 


15,616 

52,314 

24,224 

20,605 

20,432 

8,417 


31,865 

102,161 

48,043 

37,757 

40,499 

16,081 


31,536 

96,999 

47,334 

36,980 

39,520 

15,699 


309 

4,473 

667 

616 

870 

292 


17 

314 

10 

69 

4S 

48 


3 

375 

32 

92 

61 

42 


31,865 

102,161 

48,043 

37,757 

40,499 

16,081 


Total, . 

Leinster : 
Carlow, . 
Dublin, . 
Kildare, . • . 

Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 
Longford, 1 
Louth, . 
Meath, . 
Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


134,798 


141,608 


276,406 


268,068 


7,227 


506 


605 


276,406 


4,166 

23,021 

6,214 

10,279 

6,689 

7,235 

5,933 

9,348 

6,660 

7,338 

8,270 

6,481 


4,760 

28,489 

6,732 

10,560 

7,062 

6,089 

6,756 

8,563 

6,487 

7,330 

9,741 

6,067 


8,926 
51,510 
12,946 
20,839 
13,751 
13,324 
12,689 
17,911 
13,147 
14,668 
; 18,011 
12,548 


8,277 

47,782 

12,370 

20,151 

12,936 

12,445 

12,162 

17,065 

12,271 

14,161 

17,621 

12,046 


637 

2,927 

471 

633 

710 

778 

356 

763 

838 

448 

332 

482 


543 

85 

39 

50 

91 

161 

79 

25 

32 

48 

11 


12 

258 

20 

16 

55 

10 

10 

4 

13 

27 

10 

9 


8,926 

51,510 

12,946 

20,839 

13,751 

13,324 

12,689 

17,911 

13,147 

14,668 

18,011 

12,548 


Total, .■ 

Connaught : 
Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, . 
Sligo, 


101,634 


108,636 


210,270 


199,287 


9,375 


1,164 


444 


210,270 


22,080 

12,816 

27,206 

17,238 

11,567 


21,698 

11,662 

24,408 

16,773 

11,304 


43,778 
24,478 
51,614 
34,011 
22,87 J 


43,049 

22,298 

50,691 

33,473 

21,427 


537 

2,027 

734 

464 

1,132 


• 143 
74 
170 
73 
173 


49 

79 

19 

1 

139 


43,778 

24,478 

51,614 

34,011 

22,871 


Total, . 


90,907 


85,845 


176,742 


170,938 


4,894 


633 


287 


176,752 


Ulster, „ 
Munster, - 
Leinster, 
Connaught, . 


194,119 

134^798 

101,634 

90,907 


174,668 

141,608 

108,636 

85,845 


368,787 

276,406 

210,270 

176,752 


181,072 

268,068 

199,287 

170,938 


71,163 
' 7,227 
9,375 
4,894 


109,165 

506 

1,164 

633 


7,387 

605 

444 

287 


368,787 

276,406 

210,270 

176,752 


Ireland, 


521,458 


510,757 


1,032,215 


819,365 


92,659 


111,468 


8,723 


1,032,215 


Per-centage, . 


- 


- 


- 


79*4 


9- 


10-8 


•8 


- 
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Mixed Schools. 



14. The foliowing tables show, according to provinces, the 
nrcrar/e and also the total number of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Pupils in each of the Mixed Schools, in 1876, from which 
returns have been received. 



A. — Under Roman Catholic Teachers exclusively. 



Provinces. 


Mixed 

Schools. 


Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, 


. 935 


114-4 


18-8 


Munster, . 


. 670 


150-3 


3-8 


Leinster, . 


. 706 


122-9 


5- 


Connaught, 


. 494 


153-1 


5-8 



Summary. 



| No. of Schools. 
! 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Average per School. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


| 2,805 

1 


370,204 


20,088 


131-2 


9-5 



11. — Under Protestakt Teachers exclusively. 



Provinces. 


Mixed 

Schools. 


Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, 


. 1,103 


21-5 


107-4 


Munster, . 


33 


22- 


57- 


Leinster, . 


46 


18- 


54-2 


Connaught, 


36 


29-4 


50-3 



Summary. 



No. of Schools. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Average per School. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


1,218 


26,382 


124,726 


21-6 


102-4 



c. — Under Roman Catholic and Protestant Teachers conjointly. 



Provinces. 


Mixed 

Schools. 


Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, 


. 50 


67- 


167-9 • 


Munster, . 


. 12 


81- 


81-9 


Leinster, . 


. 28 


131-3 


76-1 


Connaught, 


4 

Summary 


12- 


83'2 



No. of Schools. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Avoraga per School. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


94 


8,053 


11,847 


85-6 


126- 



Average 
number of 
Protestant 
and Roman 
Catholic 

pupils in 

mixed 

schools. 
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table exhibits the religious denominations of pupils on rolls 
children- SCt0 ° ls ’ attended exclusively by Iioman Catholic or Protestant 



Provinces 

and 

Counties. 



Ulster. 
j Antrim, 
j Armagh, . 

! Cavan, 

Donegal, . 

Down,* 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,* . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone,* . 

Total, 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 

Total, 



LEIN! 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare,* 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath. 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total, 



Connaught. 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Grand Total, 



Total 

Number 

of 

Schools. 



Under Roman 
Catholic Teachers. 



158 

55 

68 

101 

123 

16 

32 

23 

39 



142 
418 
184 

143 
150 

74 



1,111 



34 

122 

41 

98 

45 

37 

44 

74 

47 

73 

78 

34 



No. of 
Pupils. 



Undor Protestant Teachers. 



No. of 
Schools. 



No. of Pupils — Protestants. 



Pres. Others. Total. 



36 10,257 

28 # 3,613 

57 5,893 

91 10,987 



142 

383 

179 

141 

149 

74 



1,068 



3,529 

1.052 
2,362 

2.053 
4,205 



46,951 



20,420 

65,006 

24,804 

23,773 

22,095 

9,554 



165,652 



727 



175 
77 

176 
128 

37 



593 



3,044 



29 

118 



681 



4,725 

32,925 

5,009 

12,615 

6,243 

4,327 

6,690 

6,655 

6,221 

7,634 

9,702 

4,847 



321 



4,384 

1,783 

622 

345 

3,587 

688 

706 

492 

625 

13,232 



2,068 

224 

118 

50 



2,460 



14,911 

986 

51 

386 

8,912 

22 

1,369 

433 

481 



27,551 



159 

7 



107,593 



308 

344 

89 

123 

233 

289 

139 

277 

276 

124 



174 

72 

174 

126 

84 



27,161 

9,534 

33,788 

20,999 

4,697 



94,179 

414,375 



423 



2,245 



13 

250 

50 

54 

180 



1,036 

357 

34 

4 

311 

58 

85 

16 

Go 



1,966 



202 

29 



240 



547 



18,484 



. 34 
49 
30 
43 
33 



189 



20,331 

3,126 

707 

735 

12,810 

768 

2,160 

941 

1,171 



42,749 



2,429 

260 

127 

50 



2,866 



320 
509 
- 90 

131 

274 

297 

227 

297 

303 
' 128 

43 

2,619 



47 

326 

83 

98 

241 



2,383 



49,029 



in tiT a Wel fiVe °* ier S ' h00l? * 5 ‘ h “ " naliMd ^MC.jrtich-wuwot bo brought under the heading, 
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The average number of Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
on rolls in each of these schools, according to Provinces, in 1876, 
was as follows : — 



— 


A. — Under Koman 
Catholic Teachers 
exclusively. 




B. — Under Protestant Teachers. 


! 

j 


Schools. 


R.C. pupils 
per school. 


School*. 


E.C. 

pupils. 


Pres. 

pupils. 


Others. 


Protestant 
pupils 
per school. 


Ulster, . 


9.0*2 


160 -7 


321 


41*2 


85*3 


| 6*1 


133*1 


Munster, 


1,008 


155*1 


43 


57*2 


3*8 


5*5 


66*5 




681 


157*9 


46 


48*8 


5*5 


2*5 


56*8 


Connaught, . 


580 


162*3 


13 


42* 


14*5 


4*5 


61* 


Total, . 


2,621 


- 


423 


- 


- 


i - 


- 


Average per School 


_ 

. 


158* 


- 


■ 43 *6 


6G-5 


5*6 


115*7 



15. The per-centage of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance s«b#oi* 

of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils, for each year from 18C7 Religious 
to 1876, is as follows:— attendance. 

1807. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 187:2. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 

Ulster, . 83'9 83'2 82-5 82-6 80-1 80-6 70-1 78'7 77'9 76'9 

Munster, . 40-5 40'1 40'3 40-a 39-5 40-3 41 -S 41-4 39’2 39’ 

Leinster, . 48-0 48-S 46'9 46'7 46'0 48'0 49-9 S1’4 50'0 51-7 

Connaught, 50-3 48-9 47'0 48-6 45-8 47’8 47'9 48-1 44-8 47‘7 

Total, . 59'8 S9'3 58-6 58'8 S7'l 38-1 58-4 o8'S 57T S7'4 

The numbers in this table for the year 1876 refer to the 7,168 
schools from which returns were received. 

16. The number of District and Minor Model Schools in opera- Model 
tion at the end of the year was 26 — this number is exclusive of the School ‘- 
Model Schools in the Metropolitan District. The Results Exami- 
nations fully show that these schools continue to maintain their 
high character. 

17. The number of pupils on the rolls of the Model Schools on 
the last day of the month immediately preceding the Results’ 
Examinations, and who actually attended school on any of the 
fourteen days immediately before that date was 10,154, and the 
average dally attendance for the year was 8,315* 

The per-centage of average attendance of pupils in Model 
Schools, throughout the year, to the number on the rolls, who 
attended on any of the last fourteen days of the month preceding 
the annual examinations, is 810. 



* The total number of pupils on the rolls of the Metropolitan, District and 
Minor Model Schools for the year ended the 31st of December, 1876, and who 
actually attended , ATas 16,029. 
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Retors- of the r e™ioc3 T)exoiiisation3 of the Pupils ou the Rolls who made anv 
atteodauce at the Disteiot and Mixon Model Schools between 1st Wrv 
wiifn^T'w’ 18 ( ' 6 ; th , e B ' CME1!ri of Pupils who attended onee or oftener 
I™*! dayS ° f EesnItsYe -i »d also the Avenge 



Dublin, 



Kildare, . 

Cavan, 

Antrim, . 

Antrim, . 

Tipperary, 

Londonderry. 

Cork, 

Cork, 

Wexford, . 

Fermanagh. 

Galway, . 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

Londonderr; 

Armagh, 

Down, 

Sligo, 

Meath, 

Waterford 

Antrim, 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Monaghan 

Tyrone, 

Tyrone, 

King’s, 



Name of School. 



Metropolitan : 
Central Model, 
West Dublin, 
Inchicore, . 
Athy, . 
Bailieborough, 
Ballymena, . 
Belfast, 

Clonmel, 
Coleraine, . 
Cork, . 

D unmanway, 
Enniscortby, 
Enniskillen, 
Galway, 
Kilkenny, 
Limerick, 
Londonderry 
Newry, 
Kewtownard; 
Sligo, . 

Trim, . 
Waterford, 
Ballymoney, 
Carrickfergus, 
Lurgan, 
Monaghan, . 
K.-T. -Stewart, 
Omagh, 
Parsonstown, 

Total, , 



Religious Denominations. 



R.C. 


E.C. 


Pres. 


Other 

Persua- 


Total. 








sion a. 


1,654 


1,059 


1 

2 51 


133 


3,097 


594 


82 


17 


9 


702 


343 


158 


8 


2 


511 


4 


102 


64 


7 


177 


316 

9 


115 

78 


97 

273 


40 


528 

400 


51 

233 


652 

88 


1,350 

14 


224 

8 


2,2S7 

343 


12 


60 


214 


22 


308 


226 


389 


34 


70 


719 


477 


25 


- 


10 


512 


5 


87 


21 


6 


119 


18 


229 


33 


59 . 


339 


41 


86 


62 


31 


220 


9 


207 


25 


12 


253 


88 


167 


36 


58 


349 


10 


150 


282 


48 


490 


50 


209 


222 


49 


530 


5 


50 


433 


68 


556 


9 , 


130 


74 


99 


312 


189 


62 


_ 


4 


255 


101 


134 


34 


3S 


307 


22 


46 


309 


6 


383 


3 


90 


239 


67 


399 


28 


277 


157 


59 


521 


11 


206 


166 


12 


395 


- 


90 


145 


4 


239 


7 


272 


182 


52 


513 


84 


139 


13 


29 


265 


1,599 


5,449 


4,755 


1,226 


16,029 



Attendance 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


- tattuta,, 
of Results 
year. 


1,745 


1,388 


356 


306 


327 


265 


128 


95 


333 


258 


257 


205 


1,347 


1,189 


197 


156 


206 


171 


462 


369 


370 


272 


80 


66 


259 


201 


152 


105 


152 


142 


218 


183 


347 


274 


312 


264 


388 


333 


226 


191 


168 


131 


194 


163 


256 


239 


298 


251 


392 


331 


283 


217 


157 


133 


364 


279 


180 


138 


10,154 


8,315 



-Sstsff&s- s 3*i‘.s 

At Is. 1 d. per quarter. 

„ 2s. 6d. . 

5s. 0 d. 



,, 10s. 0d. 
„ 20s. Oci. 



2,314 pupils. 
3,494 
3,061 
883 
60 



(There were also pupils admitted free, 



9,812 

161) 



will be paid into Her! 
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18. The number of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on Workhouse 
the 31st December, 1876, and included in the number of Operation Scio ° l3 ’ 
Schools, was 158. Of these schools 41 are in Ulster, 49 in 
Munster, 39 in Leinster, and 29 in Connaught. 

There are now only 5 Workhouse Schools in Ireland not in 
connexion with the Board. 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary- 
Schools, and extracts from the reports of our Inspectors were 
communicated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the different Boards of Guardians. The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Poor Law authorities, and paid from the 
Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Teachers Act, to award from the rates the amount of 
results fees payable on the Inspectors’ reports. 

The total Humber of pupils appearing on the rolls of 157 of 
these Workhouse Schools which were in operation during the 
year ending 31st December, 187G, was 12,790, and the average 
daily attendance 6,904. 

19. The establishments in which the Teachers attending at Tiaiuiugde. 
our Training Institution are hoarded and lodged continue to he P artme “ ts> 
efficiently conducted. The inmates have been distinguished, as 
heretofore, for the general correctness of their conduct, for order 

and discipline, for the exercise of kindly feeling towards each 
other, and for the careful observance of their religious duties. - 

As stated in our Report for 1875, there are two classes of Number 
students in our Training Establishment — one for a course of five 1-11116 
months, which is confined exclusively to principal teachers in 
charge of National Schools ; and one for a course of ten months, 
to which principals, assistants, and candidate teachers are admissible. 

Of both classes we trained 215, of whom 97 were males and 118 
females. The numbers, according to religious denominations, 
were — Roman Catholics, 95 ; E.C., 56; Presbyterians, 53; Others, 

11 . 

20. We had in our service on the 31st March, 1877, 7,072 Numteroi 
Principal Teachers and 3,205 Assistants, making, in the whole, ToMher! ' 
10,277, of whom 3,459 were trained in our Normal Establishment. 

We also had in our service, at the same date, 307 Workmistresses 
and 127 Junior Literary Assistants. 

The Conductors of Convent Schools paid by capitation are not 
included in this return. 



[Table. 
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The number of teachers in the several classes was as fol- 
lows 



Class. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


Total. 


J unior 
Assistants. 


Work- 
mistresses 
and Indus- 
trial Teachers. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 1 . 

1 2 . 

2 1 . 

2 s . 

3 1 . 

3 s . 

Total, . 


122 

380 

1,100 

407 

1,674 

728 


96 

258 

673 

321 

831 

482 


10 

14 

45 

52 

296 

325 


15 

43 

179 

173 

1,201 

852 




■ 938 

• 2,950 
6,389 






4,411 


2,661 


742 


2,463 


10,277 


127 


307 


7,072 


3,205 



21. Results fees under the ordinary regulations were payable 
only to the teachers — 

(a) Of schools in contributory Unions (under the Act 38 '& 39 

Viet., cap. 96) in the proportion of two-thirds from the 
£ ran ^ one-third contributed from the rates ; 

(b) Of schools in non-contributory Unions of one-third only. 

The number of Poor Law Unions contributing under the Act 
38 & 39 Viet., cap. 96, during the year was G9,*°and the amount 
raised from the raters in aid of the incomes of the teachers in 
these Unions was £ 30,499 19s. 6 d. 

This contribution from the Unions involved a payment of 
double that sum from the Parliamentary Grant, or a total of 
£91,499 18s. 6 d. in results to the teachers of the contributory 
Unions. 

But with a view of relieving the condition of the teachers of 
schools in non-contributory Unions, by enabling them to partici- 
pate m the. contingent results fees— so far as it might be possible 
to do. so without departing from the principle of requiring local 
contributions as the condition on which the second moietv of the 
results fees from the Imperial grant could be paid— the 'Govern- 
ment authorized the Board, as an exceptional and temporary 
measure, to pay the second moiety to the teachers, in all cases 
where the local contributions amounted to a sum equalling 

(a) At least 3s. 4 d. per child, per annum, of the average 

attendance of the school, and also equalling 

(b) At least half the amount of the fees which might have 

been granted under the .Act to the teachers of the 
same school had it been situated within a contributory 
Union. J 



. * of Cahirciveen was also contributory, but not haring paid its con- 

tribution wit Din the financial year, is not included. 
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The result of this temporary arrangement is — 

(1) That in 2,698 of the 8,272 schools in non-contributory 

Unions the conditions entitling the teachers to con- 
tingent results fees were fulfilled. 

(2) That the amount of contingent results fees, thus excep- 

tionally paid to the teachers, was £22,357 13s. 8d. 

22. The advantage of this temporary proposal to the teachers is 
not to be estimated only by the amount £22,357 13s. 8 d. directly 
obtained from the Imperial Exchequer. Its influence in stimulating 
local effort in support of the schools is manifested by the fact that 
in the schools of those non-contributory Unions the local subscrip- 
tions increased from £7,582 19s. 9rf.,in 1875, to £12,486 13s. 1CW. 
in 1876; and the school pence of the pupils from £23,978 7s. 9tf., 
in 1875, to £34,984 9s. 10 d. in 1876, or a total increase in local 
aid of £15,909 16s. 2d. 

23. The total amount of salaries, premiums, gratuities, and Total 
results’ fees paid by us, including the amount from rates, in the ““““‘of 
twelve months ended the 31st March, 1877, to the Principal 
Teachers, Assistants, Monitors, and Workmistresses in National 
Schools— including the Central and other Model Schools, and the l8T6 ' 
payments to Organizing Teachers— was £535,882 11s. 2d. This 

sum includes the £5,059 6s. llrf. school fees, apportioned to 
Teachers in Model Schools. 

24. Of the unconditional results’ fees, £56,156 6s. Id. was paid 
within the financial year, and of the contingent results’ fees 
£52,183 6s. Lid., making the total results paid from the Imperial 
Exchequer £108,339 13s., to which, as results’ payments from the 
rates of contributory Unions, must be added £30,499 19s, 6 d., or 
a total of £138,839 12s. 6 d- of results’ fees paid to the Teachers. 



25. The following table shows, in counties and provinces, the Local 
amount of local emoluments received in aid of salaries of Teachers ■™enic of 
of 6,992 National Schools (excluding Workhouse Schools, Prison T8aohers - 
Schools, Lunatic Asylum Schools, Closed Schools, and schools 
from which no returns were received), during the year 1876, with 
the average for each school, and for each pupil in average daily 
attendance. 



[Table. 
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Table. 



Provinces 
and Counties. 


Payments by 
Pupils. 


Subscriptions, 
&c., fisc. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Average 
No. of 
Pupils. 


Average 
per School. 


Average 
of School 


per Pupil 
from Local 
Subscrip- 


Average 
per Pupil 
ol Total 
Amount 
locally 
5Ub=crilJeiJ. 


Ulster: 


£ S. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 








£ 


5. 


d. 


S. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


S. d. 


Antrim, 


9,818 18 


1 


1,470 14 


9 


11,289 


12 10 


524 


35,948 


21 


10 


10* 


5 


5.4 


0 10 


6 34 


Armagh, 


2,091 11 


7 


1,447 12 


2 


3,539 


3 


9 


222 


12,952 


15 


18 


10 


3 


21’ 


2 


2i 


5 5 J 


Cavan, . 


1,112 9 


5 


483 17 


8 


1,596 


7 


1 


252 


11,201 


6 


6 




1 


Ilf 


0 


104 


2 10] 


Donegal, 


1,613 15 


4 


1,331 6 


3 


2,945 


1 


7 


359 


15,029 


8 


4 


o* 


2 


15 


1 


1; 


3 3 4 


Down, . 


5,769 17 


2 


1,721 0 


11 


7,490 18 


1 


407 


23,801 


18 


8 


1, 


4 10 


1 


5. 


6 3.4 


Fermanagh, . 


1,012 2 10 


644 0 


0 


1,656 


2 


10 


146 


6,540 


11 


6 


'M 


3 


1 


1 113 


5 Of 


Londonderry, 


2,296 16 


9 


2,718 10 


6 


5,015 


7 


3 


254 


12,561 


19 


14 104 


3 


73 


4 


4 


7 113 


Monaghan, . 


1,308 14 


a 


692 16 


3 


2,001 


10 


11 


169 


8,671 


11 


16 


10* 


3 




1 


7f 


4 74 


Tyrone, . 


2,115 2 


4 


1,197 10 


11 


3,312 


13 


3 


341 


15,036 


9 


14 


3! 


2 


4 


1 


7 


4 43 


Total, . 


27,139 8 


2 


11,707 9 


5 


38,846 


17 


7 


2,674 


141,739 


14 


10 


6J 


3 


*t 


1 


8 


5 55 


Munster : 




































Clare, . 


2,991 33 


6 


316 13 


8 


3,303 


7 


2 


207 


13,162 


15 


19 


7*| 


4 


6i 


0 


6 


5 0.4 


Cork, . 


9,636 9 


7 


2,127 5 


8 


11,763 15 


3 


639 


46,220 


18 


8 


2} 


4 


2 


0 11 


5 r 


Kerry, . 


3,909 4 


9 


1,311 19 


6 


5,221 


4 


3 


293 


21,748 


17 


16 


4? 


3 


7 


1 


24 


4 9.4 


Limerick, 


4,672 9 


5 


1,227 5 


0 


5,899 


14 


5 


230 


17,153 


25 13 


0{ 


5 


5* 


1 


5 } 


6 JO! 


Tipperary, 


4,359 17 


11 


906 12 


5 


5,266 


10 


4 


282 


17,525 


18 


13 


6 


4 


Ilf 


1 


03 


6 O' 


Waterford, . 


1,608 19 


6 


494 9 


7 


2,103 


9 


1 


118 


6,859 


17 16 


7 


4 




1 




6 1] 


Total, . 


27,178 14 


8 


6,334 5 


10 


33,563 


0 


6 


1,769 


122,667 


18 


19 


54 


4 


5 


1 0 


5 5 


Leinster: 




































Carlow, 


523 10 


1 


394 15 


11 


918 


6 


0 


67 


3.G87 


13 


14 


H 


2 


10 


2 


14 


4 114 


Dublin, . 


4,450 4 


1C 


2,051 11 


1 


6,50 1 


15 11 


219 


19,297 


29 


13 


9-j 


4 


7-1 


0 


15 


6 8f 


Kildare, 


1,108 10 


4 


378 12 


7 


1,487 


2 


11 


94 


5,149 




16 


4*f 


4 


34 


1 


5- 


5 9] 


Kilkenny, 


1,681 13 1C 


601 7 11 


2,283 


1 


9 


168 


9,251 


13 


11 


9.4 


3 


7,4 


1 


4 


4 114 


King’s, . 


1,119 0 11 


548 12 


1 


1,667 


13 


0 


104 


5.574 


16 


0 


84 


4 


0 


1 113 


5 Ilf 


Longford, 


500 17 


4 


346 2 


1 


846 


19 


5 


97 


4,606 


8 


14 


3;J 


2 


2 


1 




3 8 


Louth, . 


690 0 


£ 


489 tO 


10 


1,179 


11 


6 


86 


4,983 


13 14 


34 


0 


9.1 


1 


in 


4 8g 


Meath, . 


1,224 1 


10 


791 17 


4 


2,015 


19 


2 


168 


7,746 


11 


19 


11-1 


3 


H 


2 


Of 


5 2i 


Queen's, 


736 4 


1 


627 17 


5 


1,364 


1 


6 


95 


5,110 


14 


7 


2 


2 


HP 


2 




5 4 


Westmeath, . 


946 16 


C 


415 18 


6 


1,362 


14 


6 


126 


5,973 


10 


16 


32 


3 




1 




4 65 


Wexford, 


1,218 7 


4 


496 12 


0 


1,714 19 


4 


142 


7,196 


12 


1 


64 


3 


44 


1 




4 9" 


Wicklow, 


1.L47 9 


10 


594 13 


3 


1,742 


3 


1 


92 


5,047 


18 


18 


8*4 


4 


6.4 




4 


6 102 


Total, 


15,346 17 1 


7,737 11 


0 


23,084 


8 


1 


1,458 


83,619 


15 


16 


n 


3 


8 


1 10] 


5 6] 


Connaught: 




































Galway, 


2,413 18 




1,135 13 


7 


3,549 


11 


7 


264 


14,878 


13 


8 


103 


3 


24 


1 


64- 


4 9] 


Leitrim, , 


1,100 18 


1 ( 


458 6 


2 


1,559 


5 


C 


190 


9,S4£ 


8 


4 


H 


2 


4f 


0 


11 f 


3 4 


Mayo, . 


2,317 10 




924 13 11 


3,242 


4 




27S 


16,737 


11 


12 


b 


‘2 


9 






3 10.4 


Roscommon, . 


1,752 12 


10 


450 4 


5 


2,202 17 


r 


211 


11,872 


10 


8 


94 


0 


114 


0 




3 84 


Sligo, . 


1,184 15 


11 


452 12 


2 


1,637 


8 


1 


147 


8,821 


11 


2 


95 


2 


83 


• 1 


14 


3 9 i 


Total, . 


8,769 16 




3,421 10 


3 


12,191 


6 




1,091 


61,657 


11 


3 


5J 


2 


10 


1 1& 


3 114 


Grand Total, 


78,434 15 ll| 29,250 16 


6 


107,685 12 


5 


6,992 


409,682 


15 


8 


04 


3 




1 Si 


5 3 



This return shows an increase as compared with the previous 
year of £17,723 8s. 9 d. in the school fees of the pupils, and of 
£5,101 18s. lid. in the local subscriptions, &c. 

income of The total income of the teaching staff from all sources, 

Teachers, for the year, appears to have been £638,508 16s. 8d. — viz., 
£530,823 4s. 3 d. from Board and rates, and £107,685 12s. 5 d. 
for payments by pupils (including portion of model school fees), 



* This amount includes £6,482 13s. 3d. the value, estimated by the managers, 
of free residences and gardens for the teachers. 
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and subscriptions, &c.; 27'6 per cent, of this sum was locally- 
provided, and 72-4 per cent, was derived from the funds placed at 
our disposal by the State. 

27. The Act for providing residences for the teachers of non- Residences 
vested National Schools, passed by the Legislature in August, T' achera 
1875, has not so far met with that reception that we expected. 

The number of applications formally made for loans was 64, and 
the number favourably dealt with, 47. Grants under the minute 
of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury to build residences in 
connexion with vested Schools were made in 15 cases only. There 
were 4 applications under the first and 10 under the second head 
not disposed of on 31st March. 

28. During the year 1876-7, G88 teachers left the service, either nw 
for the present or permanently, and there were 817 persons newly T ““’ ller s- 
appointed as Teachers in National Schools. We have received 
returns relative to the antecedents of 323 of the New Principal 
Teachers, viz. : — 



Assistants promoted, 
Pupil Teachers, 


) 





f 35] 


107 


Paid Monitors, 




Prom Model Schools, . 


1 10 


48 


Pupils only, 


f 




1 3 




Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, 


! 


Prom Ordinary Schools, 


5 u 
\ 69 , 


■ 143 


Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, 


1 


Prom Convent Schools, . 


J 22 
l 3 


■ 25 










323 



Also returns relative to the antecedents of 431 New Assistant 
Teachers, viz. : — 



Pupil Teachers, 
Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only. 


. j- Prom Model Schools, . 


( 28 ] 
ii y so 

l 11 J 


Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, 


| From Ordinary Schools, 


{m } 351 


Paid Monitors, 
Pupils only, 


j- Prom Convent Schools, . 


{ “4 30 






431 



B 
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Teachers 29. Of the 688 teachers -who left the service we have ascer- 
been with- tained the cause of withdrawal in 422 cases. 

drawn from 





Causes of withdrawal. 


Trained. 


Untrained. 


Total. 




Resigned to enter the Civil Service, . 

„ for DomosticDuties (marriage, 8zc.), 


3 


33 


36 




28 


80 


108 




„ ,, Commercial Pursuits, &c., 


1 


4 


5 




„ „ Collegiate or Religious vocation, 


3 


13 


16 




„ on account of age, ill-liealth, &c., 


11 


14 


25 




„ on receiving Retiring Gratuities, . 

„ to teach in schools not in connexion 


37 


16 


53 




with the Board, 


7 


7 


14 




„ Emigrated, 


S 


17 


25 




Dismissed, 


18 


43 


61 




Died, 


24 


52 


76 




Lunatic Asylums, 


1 


2 


3 




Totals, . . . 


141 


281 


422 



Paid Moni- 30. The following Table shows the number of Monitors, Male 
tor3 ' and Female, on the 81st March, 1877, -of each grade in each 
year of service : — 



Year of Service. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Femalos. 


1st year, . 


55 


257 


551 


986 


112 


143 


2nd „ 


33 


165 


251 


434 


38 


51 


3rd „ 


13 


101 


322 


613 


82 


73 


Total, . 


101 


523 


1,124 


2,033 


232 


267 




624 


3,157 


499 




4,280 



For some months towards the end of the year there was a 
suspension of the appointment of paid monitors during a corres- 
pondence on the subject between us and the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. Many vacancies were not filled up ; and the number 
of paid monitors in the service became smaller than in 1875 ; but 
a large number was appointed from the 1st April, 1877. These 
appointments will in future be made quarterly instead of monthly. 

In addition to the Paid Monitors, there was a staff of 178 
Pupil-teachers in our Model Schools. 
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The following Table shows the Glassification of 762,756 of the Pupils 
on the Rolls for the last quarter of the year 1876: — 



Provinces and 
Counties. 


Infants. 


CIa-:s 

I- 


Class 

II. 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

V 1 . 


Class 

V*. 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


Ulster. 
Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan, 
Donegal, . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghau, 
Tyrone, . 


16,066 

5.960 

4,644 

7.758 

10,607 

2,739 

5,651 

3,904 

6,750 


12,537 

5,505 

5,169 

8,704 

8,149 

2,994 

4.801 

3,099 

7,172 


11.523 

4,264 

4,262 

5,683 

6,895 

2,359 

3,979 

2,890 

5,518 


9,405 
3.43 S 
3,516 
4,527 
5,506 
2,041 
3,275 
2,679 
4,486 


0,643 

2,517 

2,514 

3,160 

4,312 

1,470 

2,7S2 

1,978 

3,473 


3.894 

1,440 

1,572 

1,743 

2,505 

870 

1,661 

1,124 

1,892 


1,630 

676 

558 

741 

1,227 

346 

812 

487 

855 


1,157 

622 

427 

552 

870 

259 

650 

417 

617 


62,860 
24,422 
22,662 
32, 80S 
40,071 
13,078 
23,617 
17,238 
30,763 


Total, 


64,139 


58,730 


47,378 


88,878 


28,849 


16,701 


7,332 


5,577 


207,579 


Munster. 
! Clare, 
j Cork, 

! Kerry, 
j Limerick, . 

: Tipperary, 

; Waterford, 


4,722 

17,013 

7,509 

5.802 

6,795 

2,852 


4,951 

15,790 

7,939 

5,467 

0,232 

2,630 


4,251 

12,771 

6,147 

4,093 

5,279 

1,956 


3,577 

11,634 

5,066 

4,080 

4.555 

1,020 


3,215 

9,412 

4,451 

3,428 

3,713 

1,340 


1,910 

5,661 

2,944 

2,493 

2,335 

733 


882 

2,925 

1,452 

1,396 

1,033 

392 


881 

2,168 

1,140 

1,477 

881 

267 


24,389 

77,374 

37,248 

28,836 

30.823 

11,790 


| Total, 


44,603 


43,009 


35,097 


31,182 


25,559 


16,076 


8,080 


6,814 


210,460 


| Leinster. 

j Carlow, 
j Dublin, 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 
Longford, . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 

' Wexford, . 
Wicklow, . 


1,535 

11,390 

2,205 

3,746 

2,633 

2,191 

2,154 

3.188 

2,232 

2,528 

3,199 

1,821 


1,512 

7,279 

2,458 

3,389 

2,344 

2,514 

2,258 

2,908 

2,335 

2,374 

3,376 

2,385 


1,155 

5,389 

1,819 

2,666 

1,920 

1,753 

1,752 

2,503 

1,777 

1,939 

2,266 

1,639 


934 

4,092 

1,395 

2,306 

1,424 

1,495 

1,279 

1,911 

1,515 

1,698 

1,840 

1,3S4 


749 

2,772 

917 

1,788 

1,070 

1,132 

925 

1,662 

1,124 

1,340 

1,238 

1,009 


401 

1,583 

543 

1,103 

588 

015 

483 

983 

646 

742 

759 

518 


169 

753 

157 

514 

210 

275 

244 

479 

248 

395 

238 

209 


128 

712 

84 

373 

200 

171 

127 

277 

147 

198 

152 

110 


6,043 

33,970 

9,578 

16,005 

10,395 

10,140 

9,227 

13,916 

10,024 

11,214 

13,068 

9,075 


Total, 


38,822 


35,132 


26,583 


21,333 


15,726 


9,089 


3,891 


_ 2,685 


153,201 


Connaught. 

Galway, 

; Leitrim, 
j Mayo, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 


5,800 

4.037 

7,771 

4,965 

3,606 


9,544 

4,256 

10,165 

0.23S 

3,793 


G,423 

3,623 

7.331 

4,753 

3,057 


4.578 

3.035 

5.414 

3,784 

2,724 


3,150 

2,233 

3,706 

2,970 

2,209 


1,489 

1,154 

1,817 

1,488 

1,277 


547 

439 

674 

645 

545 


406 

281 

453 

5S9 

427 


31,937 

19,058 

37,391 

25,432 

17,G38 


Total, 


26,179 


33,996 


25,187 


19,535 


14,328 


7,225 


2,850 


2,156 


131,450 


Ulster, . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 


04,139 

44,693 

38,822 

26,179 


5S,730 

43,009 

35,132 

33,996 


47.378 

35,097 

26,583 

25,187 


38,873 

31,132 

21,333 

19,535 


28,849 

25,559 

15,726 

14,328 


16,701 

16.076 

0;089 

7,225 


7,332 

8,080 

3,891 

2,850 


5,577 

6,314 

2,685 

2,156 


207,579 

210,460 

153,261 

131,450 


Grand Total, . 


173, S3E 


170.8G7 


134,245 


110,S73 


84,462 


49,091 


22,153 


17,232 


762,756 


Per-centage, . 


22-S 


22 -5 


17-6 


14-6 


111 


G-5 


2-6 


2-3 








54'7 


j »«■ 


rrfj 



In 1875 we issued to managers and teachers a circular informing 
them that from the 1st of March, 1877, each pupil, in order to 
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qualify for presentation at the results inspections, would be required 
to make 100 attendances of four hours a day, instead of 90 attend- 
ances as heretofore. 

The following results have been ascertained through individual 
examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspectors at 
their annual inspection within the year: — 

I* — (&•) The total number of distinct schools, ordinary and 
model, examined for Results within the twelve months 
ended 31st March, 1877, by the Inspectors; and for 
which we have been able to tabulate the following 
particulars, was 6,871. 

This number does not include Poor Law Union, Gaol, 

Lunatic Asylum, Evening, or Industrial Schools. 

(b.) Number qualified by attendances for presentation at ex- 
amination : — 

Males, 219,280; Females, 218,561 j Total, 437,841. 

(c.) Number who, having made 90 attendances or over within 
the Results year, were present and examined on day 
of inspection for Results Fees : — 

Males, 205,211; Females, 201,135; Total, 406,346. 

(cl.) The average daily attendance for twelve months ending 
last day of month immediately preceding the Results 
examinations in these 6,871 schools was — 

Males, 180,576; Females, 190,721 ; Total, 371,297. ■ 

The centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 109*4. 



Results. 



(e.) The. following figures will show the numbers of pupils examined, 
and who, haying passed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, were pro- 
moted at the Results examinations : — 



Graces. 


Number 

Examined. 


Number 

Promoted. 


Percentage 

Promoted. 


Infants 

First Class, 

Second Class, . 

Third Class, 

Fourth Class, . 

Fifth Class (1st division), 
Fifth Class (2nd stage), . 
Sixth Class, . 


72,782 

88,266 

78.313 
65,155 

50.314 
28,861 
14,547 , 

8,108 


29,191* 

55,597 

53,320 

40,639 

24,516 

13,296 

8,243 

4,147 


40*1* 

62*9 

68-1 

62*3 

48*7 

46*1 

56*6 

51*0 


406,346 


228,949 


56*3 



( f ) Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Percentage in Infants’ grade, . 18*0 
Class I., . . .21*8 

Class II., . . .19*3 

Class III., . . . 16*0 

Class IV., . . 12*3 



Class V. (1st stage), 


. 7*1 


Class V. (2nd stage), . 


. 3*5 


Class VI., . . 


. 2*0 




100*0 



31. In 1874 a regulation was introduced which substituted the 
passing in reading, writing, and arithmetic, for the passing in 
reading and any one other programme subject as the condition of 



* Infanta aro not necessarily promoted into First class, after satisfactory 
seyon years of age, whioh accounts for tho smallness of tlio above numbers. 



answering, until they reach 
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promotion of pupils of first and higher classes. Under the old 
regulation it was found that pupils were advanced too rapidly to 
the higher classes. 

The per-centage of passes to the number of pupils examined in 
1876-7 was: — 

Reading, 

Spelling, 

Writing, 

Arithmetic. 



(h.) Of the total number of infants (72,782) who had attended 90 days 
within the year and were examined by the Inspectors, passes were 
assigned to 63,978.* 

Percentage of infants who gained passes to total number examined, 87‘9 



86*1 j Grammar, 


. 52-2 


Book-keeping, . 


47-2 


75*6 Geography, 


. 51-3 


Singing, . 


76-7 


88-1 j Agriculture, 


. 3S-8 


Drawing, 


69-9 


67*1 ! Needlework, 


. 92-9 




General Abstract 


of Answering. 





Classes. j 


No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Fees in 
subject. 


No. of 
Passes I 
issigned j 
for an- | 
swering j 

subject, j 


Per- 
centage 
f Passes 
to No. 
f Pupils 

nr, lined 
n Class. 


Reading. 
Class I., . 

„ II., • ■ 

ni., • • 

.. IV., . • 

” r- ■ • 

„ V*., . . 

„ VI., . . 


88,266 

78.313 
65,155 

50.314 
23,861 
14,547 

8,108 


74,612 

66,410 

56,089 

43,492 

26,314 

13.599 

7,157 


84*5 
84-8 
86 0 
86-4 
91-1 
93-4 
88-2 


Total, . 


333,564 


287,673 


86-2 


Spelling. 
Class I. . 

„ II., . 

„ III., . 

„ IV., . 

„ V» . 
„ V*., . 

„ VI., . 


88,266 

78.313 
65,155 

50.314 
28,861 
14,547 

8,108 


69,505 
57,225 
47,01 1 
35,493 
23,330 
12,650 
7,112 


78-7 

73-0 

72-1 

70*5 

80-8 

86- 9 

87- 7 


Total, . 


333,564 


252,326 


75-6 


Writing. 
Class I., . 

„ ii., • • 

„ m., . • 

„ IV... . 

;; v».; . . 

„ VI., . . 


88,266 

78.313 
65,155 

50.314 

28j861 

14,547 

8,108 


70,729 

69,371 

60,083 

45,774 

27,105 

13,917 

6,970 


80-1 

88-5 

92- 2 
90-9 

93- 9 
95-6 
85-9 


Total, . 


333,564 


293,949 


88-1 


Arithmetic. 
Class I., . 

„ a., . • 

„ in., . 

„ IV., . . 

: v-:;: : 

„ VI., . 


88,266 

78.313 
65,155 

50.314 
28,861 
14,547 

8,10F 


62,159 

61,806 

44,829 

27,846 

14,191 

8,593 

4,481 


70-4 
78-9 
68-8 
55 '3 
49-1 
59*0 
55-2 


Total, . 


333,56 


223,90. 


67-1 



, IV., . 

, V'., . 

, V*., . 

, VI., . 

Total, 



IV., . 

VI., . 

V*., . 

VI., . 

Total, 

Agriculture. 
Class IV., . 

„ Vi., . 

„ V*., . 

„ VI., . 

Total, . 

Book-keeping. 
Class IV., 

„ Vi., 

V*., 

„ VI., 

Total, 

Needlework. 
Class II., . 

III. , 

IV. , 

V,., 

v 3 „ 

VI., 



Total, 





No. of j 
Pupils j 
ex- ! 
amined 1 
for 

Results ! 
Fees in ! 
subject. '■ 


Jfo. of : 
Passes ! 
ssigned; 
for an- 1 
wring j° 

subject. ; 


Per- 
centage 
Passes 
to No. 
f Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
n Class. 




65,155 


33,392 1 


51*2 




50,314 


23,679 


47-0 




28,861 


15,380 


53-2 




14,547 


9,508 


65*3 




8,108 


5,230 


64-5 




.66,985 


87,189 


52-2 




65,155 


34,806 


53-4 




50,314 


24,284 


48-2 




28,861 


14,239 


49-3 




14,547 


8,055 


55*3 




8,108 


4,761 


58*7 




166,985 


86,145 


51*3 




1 1,376 


3,535 


31 *0 




7,691 


2,869 


37*3 




4,495 


2,333 


51*9 




2,412 


1,335 


55*3 




25,974 


■ 10,072 


38*8 




3,563 


1,430 


40*1 




3,225 


1,584 


49-1 




1,558 


833 


534 


»• 


910 


524 


57*5 




9,256 


4,371 


47*2 




34,662 


32,20! 


92-9 




30,051 


27,8(8 


92*5 




23,25£ 


21,505 


92*4 




13,23! 


12,503 


94*4 




6,271 


5,911 


94*2 




3,311 


3,08." 


93-1 




110,800 


103,021 92-9 



* The profioionoy of an infant is marked by a single pass. 
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(j.) Extra Subjects. 

In our Report of 1874 we stated that since the year 1855 we 
hare encouraged instruction as extra branches in singing, drawing 
and the mathematical and physical sciences, by a system of gratu- 
ities for satisfactory answering in these subjects ; and recently we 
hare added classics and French, and also for girls the use of the 
sewing machine and the higher branches of needlework. 

The numbers examined in these branches for results fees and the 
answering, are as follows 



Subjects. 


2nd Class. 


| 3rd Class. 


1 4th Class. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


• No. of 
Passes. 


Singing, 

Drawing, ...... 


12,568 


9,444 


12,075 

5,277 


9,291 

3,218 


9,737 

5,802 


7,269 

3,873 


Subjects. 


5th Class. 


6th Class. 


1 Total. I 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


Singing — continued , .... 

Drawing — continued , .... 

Geometry and Mensuration, . 

Algebra, 

Trigonometry, 

Navigation, ’ 

Mechanics, .... 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 

Light and Sound, 

Magnetism and Electricity, . 

Animal Physiology, ... 

Physical Geography, .... 

Geology, 

Botany, .... 

Latin, 

Greek, . 

French, .... 

Sewing Machine, ..... 

Cutting Out, 

Cookery, ..... 

Management of Poultry', 

Heat and Steam Engine, 

Light and Heat, .... 

Domestic Economy, . 

Manual of Needlework, , 

Chemistry, 

Acoustics, ..... 

Zoology, ..... 

Total, .... 


9,056 

7,055 

2,651 

3,237 

g 

66 

36 

148 

380 

26 

437 

6 

339 

148 

502 

1,211 

25 

19 

66 

44 

4 

4 

18 


7,366 

5,328 

1,396 

1,945 

3 

40 

105 

315 

11 

245 

202 

109 

59 

290 

993 

22 

S 

40 

27 

5 

4 

16 


2,034 

1,740 

1,915 

1,746 

44 

2 

96 

76 

41 

75 

44 

347 

33 

174 

184 

65 

365 

410 

51 

27 

85 

16 

3 

1 

56 

5 

5 


1,511 

1,466 

1,200 

1,250 

29 

1 

CS 

61 

32 

'68 

35 

219 

21 

123 

152 

56 

297 

313 

43 

21 

32 

1 

1 

45 

4 


11,090 

8,795 

4,566 

4,983 

49 

2 

162 

112 

189 

455 

70 

784 

39 

513 

332 

140 

S67 

1,621 

76 

46 

101 

60 

3 

8 

4 
60 
23 

5 


8,877 

6,794 

2,596 

3,195 

32 

1 

108 
88 
137 
383 
46 
464 
24 
325 
261 
115 
587 
1,306 i 
65 
29 
72 
34 
1 
6 
4 
45 
20 
4 


25,565 


1S,55S 


9,590 


7,061 


35,155 


25,619 



School 

Farms. 



32 The total number of School Farms in connexion with the 
Board oil the 31st December, 1876, was 134, of which 7 were 
behoof h arms of the First Glass, under our exclusive management. 
Alt the ochool F arms were examined during the past year. The 
Ordinary . Agricultural^ Schools under local management were 
also examined, and special results fees for agriculture were granted 
upon the reports of the Agricultural Inspectors. The total 
number of pupils examined in agriculture in this class of schools 
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was 1,841, of whom 1,306 passed in the agricultural programme; 
and the amount paid as special results lees in the subject was 

£457 10s. fid. 

We had also 36 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
management of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
by the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in the 
School Gardens last year was 232, of whom 164 passed. 

As set forth in table at page 21, 25,374 pupils were examined 
in agriculture by District Inspectors in the Ordinary National 
Schools at the Results’ examinations, of whom 10,072 passed. 

The total number of pupils examined in agriculture during the 
year 1876-7 (including the pupils of Ordinary Agricultural 
Schools and School Gardens, referred to above), was 28,047, of 
whom 11,542 gained passes for their proficiency in that branch. 

33. The amount received for hooks, school requisites, and Sals stock 
apparatus, sold to National Schools in the year 1876-7, was 
£25,914 10s. 7 cl. The number of orders tvas 16,474; and the 

average amount of each order, £1 1 Is. o\ti. 

34 The value of the requisites and apparatus granted as Free Free Stock 
Stock to National Schools in 1876-7, was £1,501 11s. 5 d. The 
number of grants was 395. 

35. We also publish a full statement of our receipts and expen- Finance, 
diture for the twelve months ending the 31st March, 1877. 

- 36. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Grace, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Fifteenth day of May, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy-seven. 



(Signed) 

Wm. Homan Neweix, 

}• Secretaries. 
John E. Sheridan, ) 
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Aoconma of the Parliamentary Grant, and Cash RiaEiPig and 

from 1st April, 1876, 



Sched. 


CHARGE. 




£ s. d. 




Balance on the 1st April 3 1876, 




79,810 0 6 




Parliamentary Grant, 




645,949 0 0 


A. 1. 


Office in Dublin : 








Salaries and Wages, 




1 16 8 


B 2. 


Inspection : 








Travelling Allowances, &c.,' . - 




2 7 6 


C 2. 


Normal Establishment • 








Male Teachers’ Training Department, 




8 0 0 


3. 


Female ditto, 


. 


3 1 0 


D 5. 


District Model Schools, 


• . 


6 5 7 


E. 


National Schools, &c. : 






1. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers, 




62 16 10 


4. 


Monitors, 




8 13 4 




(For sundry Repayments in aid of above Sub-heads of the Vote. ) 






Exchequer Extra Receipts : 








School Fees received from Pupils attending the followin'* 








Model Schools. (The Salaries of Principal and Assist- 








ant Teachers of Model Schools are supplemented by a sum 








of £5,200 or thereabouts, being about four-fifths of the 








Fees received from Pupils attending these Schools. The 








balance of the Fees — about £2,300 — is payable to H. M. 








Exchequer) : — 








Central Model School, Co. Dublin, . . 


1,464 17 11 






West Dublin Model ScnooL, Co. Dublin, 


216 16 7 






Glasnbvin Model Industrial School, Co. Dublin, 


33 15 11 






Inchi core Model School, Co. Dublin, 


125 16 10 






Athy Model School, Co. Kildare, 


101 5 5 






Bailieborough Model School, Co. Cavan, . , 


131 12 5 






Carried forward . £ 


2,074 5 1 


725,852 1 5 
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Payments by the Commissioners of National Education, Ireland, 

to 31st March, 1877. Cr. 





DISCHARGE. 






£ £. <1. 


£ s. 


d. 


Sclicd. 














A. 


Office in Dublin : 












1. 


Salaries and Wages, 









21,4 97 3 


8 


2. 


Travelling Expenses, 









309 11 


5 


3. 


Legal Expenses, ..... 






— 


239 5 


1 


4. 


Police, 









264 6 11 


5. 


Rent, 









115 7 


6 


6. 


Incidental Expenses, 






— 


253 14 


2 


B. 


Inspection : 












1. 


Salaries, 






— 


26,952 17 






Travelling and Personal Allowances, &c., . 






— 


9,376 3 


6 


C. 


Normal Establishment : 












1. 


Salaries, Professors, 85c., .... 






— 


1,777 15 


5 


2. 


Male Teachers’ Training Department : 














Salaries, &c., Superintendents, &c., . 


£177 17 


8 










Maintenance, &c., Teachers under Training. 


2,189 15 


11 










General Expenditure, .... 


288 6 


6 

















— 


2,656 0 


1 


3. 


Female Teachers’ Training Department : 














Salaries, &c., Superintendents, &c., . 


£194 10 


0 










Maintenance, &c.. Teachers under Training, 


2,074 0 


0 










General Expenditure , . ... . 


217 l 


8 














— 


— 


2,485 11 


8 


4. 


Training Departments : 














Miscellaneous Expenditure, . . « 








49 12 


1 


D. 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 












1 . 


Central Model School : 














Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 














Teachers, and Monitors, .... 


£5,206 17 J 1 










General Expenditure, .... 


13 7 


5 














— 


— 


5,220 5 


4 


0 


West Dublin Model School : 














Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 














Teachers, and Monitors, .... 


£1,255 12 


6 










General Expenditure, .... 


37 5 


3 


















1,292 17 




1 3. 


Glasnevin Model Industrial School: 












Salaries, &c,, Teachers, .... 


£274 11 


8 








i 


General Expenditure, Literary and Industrial 


12 16 


0 














— 




287 7 


8 


4. 


Inchicoke Model School : 














Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 














Teachers, and Monitors, &c., . 


£619 3 


10 










General Expenditure, .... 


6 17 


0 














— 


— 


626 0 10 1 


5. 


District Model Schools. 














Athy District Model School : 














Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 














Teachers, and Monitors, .... 


£626 17 


8 










General Expenditure, .... 


18 1 


6 


644 19 2 








Bailieborough District Model School : 












Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 














Teachers, and Monitors, .... 


£918 3 


0 










General Expenditure, .... 


42 13 


8 










Carried forward, 

' 


£ 


960 16 8 
1,605 15 10 


73,404 0 


8 



C 2 
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Account of Receipts 





CHARGE. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




Brought forward, . 


2,074 5 1 


725,852 1 6 




Amount of School Fees — continued. 








Ballymena Model School, Co. Antrim, 


173 14 3 






Belfast Model School, Co. Antrim, 


894 7 7 






Clonmel Model School, Co. Tipperary, 


134 7 11 






Coleraine Model School, Co. Londonderry, 


176 9 11 






Cork Model School, Co. Cork, .... 


562 2 7 






Dunmanway Model School, Co. Cork, . 


99 1 0 






Enniscorthy Model School, Co. Wexford, . 


58 3 9 






Enniskillen Model School, Co. Fermanagh, 


228 5 9 






Galway Model School, Co. Galway, 


103 18 4 






Kilkenny Model School, Co. Kilkenny, 


137 9 6 






Limerick Model School, Co. Limerick, 


201 1 5 






Londonderry Model School, Co. Londonderry, . 


271 17 2 






Carried forward, , £ 


5,115 4 3 


725,852 1 5 
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and Disbursements — continued. 



DISCHARGE. 

^ Brought forward, . 

i. Ballymena District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 

Teachers, and Monitors £8 64 17 0 

General Expenditure, 53 1 <} 


! £ s. d. 

l 1,605 15 10 


Belfast District Model School: 

Salaries and Allowances— Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £4 128 0 I 

General Expenditure ’371) 18 7 




Clonmel District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 

Teachers, and Monitors £778 8 8 

General Expenditure, .... 51 6 9 




Coleraine District Model SchooI : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £915 9 5 

General Expenditure, 29 14 0 




Cork District Model School: 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £1,655 6 3 

.General Expenditure, 191 17 4 




Dcnmanway District Model School: 

Salaries and Allowances— TeacherB, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £888 14 6 
General Expenditure, 46 9 8 


1 ’ ” 


Enniscorthy District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . .£301 18 0 

General Expenditure, 40 17 5 




! Enniskillen* District Model School: 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £944 17 3 
General Expenditure, 161 1 1 2 




Galway District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances— Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . .£713 17 3 

General Expenditure, 54 18 8 




Kilkenny District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £705 7 7 
General Expenditure, 90 18 8 




Limerick District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £1,095 4 2 

General Expenditure, 80 11 1 




Londonderry District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £1,453 14 9 

General Expenditure, . ... 159 1 6 








Carried forward, , £ 


17,391 17 1 1 
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Account of Receipts 



, 


CHARGE. 


T 

£ 5 . rf. 


£ s . d . 






Brought forward, 

Amo unt of School Fees — continued . 

Newby Model School, Co. Down, .... 


5,115 4 3 
266 2 11 


725,852 1 5 






Newtownards Model School, Co. Down, 


221 13 10 








Sligo Model School, Co. Sligo, .... 


227 0 2 








Trim Model School, Co. Meath, .... 


82 15 11 








Waterford Model School, Co. Waterford, 


201 8 6 








Ballymoney Model School, Co. Antrim, 


167 2 3 








Carrickfergus Model School, Co. Antrim, . 


203 18 5 








Lurgan Model School, Co. Armagh, . . 


211 15 8 








Monaghan Model School, Co. Monaghan, . • 


195 18 5 








N ewtownstewart Model School, Co. Tyrone, 


91 14 2 








Omagh Model School, Co. Tyrone, 


242 16 6 








Parsonstow.n Model School, King’s County, 


149 3 8 


















, Carried forward, 


— 


733,228 16 


1 ; 
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Sclicd. 
: D5. 



DISCHARGE. 

Brought forward, 

Newry District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £1,041 10 10 

General Expenditure, 58 15 1 j 

Newtownards District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 



£1,398 18 10 
91 1 2 



Teachers, and Monitors, 

General Expenditure, 

Sligo District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . .£958 2 11 

General Expenditure, 91 11 1 



Trim District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 

Teachers, and Monitors £640 6 6 

General Expenditure, 53 19 0 



Waterford District Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £697 1 1 

General Expenditure, 80 0 5 



Minor Model Schools. 

Ballymoney Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £949 4 6 

General Expenditure 30 7 1 

Carrickfergus Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers and Moni- 
tors, £862 17 3 

General Expenditure, . . . , . 56 10 3 

Lurgan Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . £1,124 6 4 

General Expenditure, 81 8 7 

Monaghan Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers and Moni- 
tors, £705 i 7 

General Expenditure, 49 9 2 

Newtownstewakt Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, . . . .£482 7 11 

General Expenditure, 33 16 2 

Omagh Minor Model School : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 

Teachers, and Monitors £963 7 6 

General Expenditure, 57 0 9 

Parsonstown Minor Model ScnooL : 

Salaries and Allowances — Teachers, Pupil- 
Teachers, and Monitors, .... £532 5 7 

General Expenditure, 36 2 5 



Carried forward. 



17,391 17 1 73,404 0 8 



1,100 5 11 



1,490 0 0 



1,049 14 0 



G94 5 6 



979 11 7 



1,205 14 11 



1,020 8 3 



568 8 0 



22,503 4 0 



5,964 5 1 



101,871 9 9 
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Forty-third Report of the Commissioners [1876. 

Account of Receipts 





CHARGE. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Soiled. 


Brought forward, . 




733,228 1C 1 


1 

F - 


AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 




i 




Receipts fob. Sales of Farm Produce, &c., from Farms 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BOARD : — 






3 


Albert Model Farm and Garden, Glasnevin, Co. 
Dublin, 


2,911 12 3 




4 


Athy School Farm, Co. Kildare, ..... 


430 18 1 






Ballymonf.y School Farm, Co. Antrim, 


320 11 0 






Bath School Farm, Co. Monaghan, 


65 18 0 






Belfast (Ulster) School Farm, Co. Antrim, 


71 8 1 






Derrycastle School Farm, Co. Tipperary, . 


45 11 2 






Carried forward, . £ 


3,845 18 7 


733,228 16 1 
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and Disbursements — continued. 



Sclicd. 

D. Model Schools : 

Miscellaneous Expenditure, 
7 Retiring Gratuities, . 



DISCHARGE. 

Brought forward, 



National Schools, &c. : 

Principal and Assistant Teachers’Salaries, £ 

Do. Do. Results Fees, 

Workmistresscs, 

Good Service Salaries, ..... 

Monitors, ........ 

Training Monitors, &c., 

Travelling Expenses, Teachers and Monitors for Examination, 
Gratuities to Teachers of Workhouse Schools, 

Organizing Teachers, 

Retiring Gratuities, 

Navigation Teachers, &c., 

National Schools — Incidental Expenditure, 

1 Agricultural Establishments : 

General Superintendence and Inspection, . 

Albert Agricultural Training Department : 

i Salaries and Wages, 

Maintenance of Agricultural Pupils, &c,, . 

General Expenditure, ..... 



Albert Model Farm and Garden, Co. Dublin : 

Purchase of Live Stock, Seeds, Implements, and General 
Farm Expenses, &c., ..... 



Agricultural Schools. 

Athy Model Agricultural School : 

Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Mainte- 
nance of Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c., £122 16 
Purchase of Live Stock, &c., and General 

Farm Expenses, 607 15 



Balltmoney Model Agricultural School : 

Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Mainte- 
nance of Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c., £97 9 11 
Purchase of Live Stock aud General Farm 

321 10 8 



Bath Model Agricultural School : 

Salary of Agriculturist, . . . . £6 15 1 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, 61 16 10 



Belfast (Ulster) Agricultural School: 
Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Mainte- 
nance of Resident Agricultural Pupils, 
Purchase of Live Stock and General Expen- 
diture connected with the Literary and 
Agricultural Departments, 



Derrycastle Model Agricultural School : 

Salary of Agriculturist, . . . . £42 0 

Purcnase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, ..... . 93 7 



Carried forward, 



£ S. d. 


£ t. d. 


- 1 


101,871 9 9 


j 


60 0 0 


- 1 


977 18 9 


416,041 17 11 




3,013 5 9 : 




4,827 8 8 , 




33,613 4 9 : 




6,084 13 4 




926 14 6 




181 10 0 i 




812 0 1 ; 




5,011 5 5 ! 




130 0 1) ; 




37 2 2 






470,679 2 7 


~ 1 


929 4 7 


1 413 10 8 




1,528 10 5 




I 443 13 6 i 






2,385 14 7 


I 


3,679 3 6 


820 11 10 




419 0 7 




68 11 il 




293 16 1 




135 7 5 




£ 1,737 7 10 


580,582 13 9 
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Account of Receipts 






CHARGE. 


£ s . d . 


£ s . d . 


Sclicd. 
F 4. 


Brought forward, . 

Receipts for Sales— continued . 


3,845 18 7 


733,228 16 1 




Glaxdore School Farm, Co. Cork, .... 


10 3 4 






Kilkenny School Farm, Co. Kilkenny, . . 


463 19 4 






Kyle Park School Farm, Co. Tipperary, . 


16 0 0 






Leitrim School Farm, Co. Leitrim, .... 


. 8 17 11 






Limerick School Farm, Co. Limerick, . . 

' ’ ; ■ 


470 5 6 






Mount Trenchard School Farm, Co. Limerick •. 


21 0 0 






Munster School Farm, Co. Cork, .... 


722 12 5 


* 




Carried forward, . . , £ 


5,558 17 1 


733,228 16 1 
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and Disbursements — continued. 



DISCHARGE. 

Brought forward. 



D UNMAN WAY MODEL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL: 
Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Mainte- 
nance of Resident Agricultural Pupils . £2 
Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, 2a 



Enniskillen Model Agricultural School : 
Salaries, ....... 



Farrahy Model Agricultural School : 
Sundries, 



Glandore Model Agricultural School : 
Salary of Agriculturist, .... 
Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, . ..... 



Gormanstown Model Agricultural School : 
Salaries, &c. , of Literary and Agricultural 

Departments, 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, 



£27 


0 


0 


£1 


1 


0 


£11 


12 


8 


35 


15 


5 


£16 


3 


4 


27 


12 


1 



Kilkenny Model Agricultural School: 
Salary, &c., of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of ^Resident Agricultural Pupils, 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Expen- 
diture connected with the Literary and 
Agricultural Departments, 



.£217 3 4 

i- 

d 

. 440 16 1 



Kyle Park Model Agricultural School : 
Salary of Agriculturist, . . . . £ 

Rent 3: 



Leitrim Model Agricultural School : 
Salary of Agriculturist, &c., 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses, 



Mount Trenchard Model Agricultural School : 
Rent, &c., £ — 



1,737 7 10 580,582 13 9 



Limerick Model Agricultural School: 

Salaries and Allowances, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and Maintenance of Resident Literary 
and Agricultural Pupils, . . .£618 8 5 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Expen- 
diture connected with the Literary and 
Agricultural Departments, . . • 290 2 0 



Munster Model Agricultural School: 

Salaries, &c. , of Agriculturist, and Maintenance 
of Resident Agricultural Pupils, &c., . £160 19 7 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Ex- 
penditure connected with Literary and 
Agricultural Departments, • • . 975 15 2 



TEMrLEDOUGLAS MODEL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL I 
Salaries — Literary and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, £ — 

Purchase of Live Stock and General Farm 
Expenses 14 6 4 



Carried forward, 



14 6 4 l 

4,677 5 9 [ 580,582 13 9 
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Forty-third Report oj ike Commissioners [1876. 

Account of Receipts 



Schcd. 

F 4. 



CHARGE. 

Brought forward. 

Receipts for Sales — continued. 

Woodstock School Farm Co. Kilkenny, 



£ s. d. 
. 5,558 17 1 



£ s. d, 
733,228 16 1 



8 14 0 



5,567 11 1 



Exchequer Extra Receipts, payable to Ef.M. Exchequer! 

Amount received for Books, School Requisites, and Apparatus 
sold to the National Schools in Ireland, at reduced prices 
during the twelve months ended 31st March, 1877, . 

Do., Miscellaneous, 

Private Contribution Fund, being dividends on Legacies 
and Donations invested in Government Securities, 

Income Tax Duty : 

Per Assessor of Income Tax for the Establishment, being 
deductions under the head of Salaries, &c., 



25,914 10 7 
6,600 4 1 

86 0 10 



623 5 11 



Sundry Repayments in Aid of General Account Vote 
1875-6, 



8 0 9 



Contributory Unions: Results 



Fees Account, . 



28,657 6 9 



£ 800,685 16 1 
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and Disbursements — continued. 





DISCHARGE. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




Brought forward, . 


4,677 5 9 


580,582 13 9 


Schcd. 








F 4. 


Woodstock Model Agricultural School : 








Allowance to Agriculturist, 









Rent, 


a 14 o 






D unlew Y Model Agricultural School : 








Salary, Ac., of Agriculturist, and General Expenditure, . 


4 0 0 






Agricultural Schools under Local Management, and General 








Expenditure, ...... 


759 3 0 














Book and School Apparatus Department: 








Book Porters’ Wages, 


607 12 0 




G. 


Contractors for Paper, Printing, and Binding of National 






1. 


School Books ; and for Maps, Apparatus, and School 








Requisites, purchased from Publishers, . 


36,909 7 7 










37,516 19 7 


H. 


Poundage on Post Office Orders, . 


- 


2,609 0 2 




Exchequer Extra Receipts : 








Amount paid over to the Exchequer for Booksand Requisites, 




28,162 9 6 




Do. for Model School Fees, 








Do. Miscellaneous, 


— 


10,055 9 5 




Private Contribution Fund 


- 


107 0 0 




Commissioners of Incosee Tax : 








Payments of Deductions for Income Tax under the head of 








Salaries and Allowances, 


— 


555 11 2 




Parliamentary Grant, 1875-6 l 








Savings surrendered, ... . . . f 


— 


64,720 9 9 




Payment on Account Vote Year 1875-6, . . . 


— 


5 0 0 




Contributory Unions : Results Fees Accounts, 


- 


30,499 19 6 








762,065 li 0 




Balance on the 31st March 1877, . . 


- 


38,620 5 1 




J. C. TAYLOR, Financial Assistant Secretary, 


£ 


800,685 16 J 



Education Office t Dublin , 1877. 



WM. HOMAN NEWELL, 
JOHN E. SHERIDAN, 



} 



Secretaries. 
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NAMES OF THE COMMISSIONERS 



OF 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

ACCORDING TO THE DATES OE THEIR RESPECTIVE APPOINTMENTS. 



Rev. Dr. Henry, President, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

His Grace The Duke of Leinster. 

James Gibson, Esq., q.c. 

Right Hon. Mountifort Longfield. 

Right Hon. the Lord O’Hagan. 

Right Hon. James Henry Monahan. 

Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson. 

John Lentatgne, Esq., o.b. 

John O’Hagan, Esq., q.c. 

Right Hon. Mr. Justioe Fitzgerald. 

James William Murland, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Morris. 

Rev. Charles L. Morell. 

Rev. John H. Jellett, f.t.o.d. 

Most Rev. Marcus G. Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of all Ireland. 

Right Hon. Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. 

Patrice Joseph Keenan, Esq., c.B., Resident Commissioner. 
Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart. 

Viscount Gormanston. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s. 
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CONTESTS, 



APPENDIX A. 

P.1JS 

Reports of Professors and Head and District Inspectors : 

Professors’ Report on the Central Model Schools, and the Training 

Department, for the year 1876, . • • • • 1 

General Reports of Head Inspectors on Schools Inspected and 
Teachers Examined during the Year 1876 : 

Ho. 1. General Report of James Patterson, Esq., 

„ 2. „ John Molloy, Esq., . 

District Inspectors' General Reports for the year 1876: 

1. Londonderry, 

2. Donegal, 

3. Strabane, 

4. Belfast, 

5. Hewtownards, 

6. Sligo, 

7. Downpatrick, 

8. Ballina, 

9. Bailieborough, 

10. Dublin, 

11. Parsonstown, 

12. Haas, 

13. Ennis, 

14. Tipperary, . 

]j. Maeroom, . 

16. Bantry, 

17. Killamey, . 

APPENDIX B. 

Carlisle and Blake Fund Premiums for Years 1875-6, and 1876-7, 



. so 

. 37 
. 41 
. 4b 
. 61 
. 65 

. 79 
. 84 

. 88 
. 94 
. 101 
. 106 
. 112 
. 11D 
. 124 



9 

15 



APPENDIX C. 

List of Sixty-eight Teachers who, from Age and Infirmity, retired from the 
Service of the Board during the period between 31st December, 1875, and 

31st March, 1877 , and received Retiring Gratuities, 
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The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they do not hold 
themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these Reports , nor do they feel 
called upon to adopt any suggestions they may contain. They reserve to them- 
selves the right of striking out any passage which they may consider irrelevant. 



Beport of the Professors on the Central Model Schools, Professors’ 
and the Training Department, for the year 1876. cX£rt° n 

5th Marcli, 1877. S 8md 

Gentlemen, — "We beg to submit, for the information of the Commis- 
sioners, our report on the Central Model Schools, and the Training ment. 
Department, for the year 1876. 

I. — Central Model Schools. 

At the close of the year 1875, there -were on the rolls of the Central 
Model Schools, 1,703 pupils. During 1876, 909 new pupils were 
admitted (of whom none are included in the preceding 1,703) ; so that 
the total number appearing at any time on the rolls during 1876, was 
2,612 ; of whom 1,075 were struck off (counting no name twice) : leaving 
at the end of the year 1,537 on the rolls. The average attendance 
during the year was 1,259, as against 1,379 in 1875. We believe the 
diminution of the attendance is only temporary, and that it was caused 
by the increased rates of fees noticed further on. 

Of the 1,537 pupils on the rolls at the end of 1876, 743 were Boman 
Catholics; 581 were Protestants of the late Established Church; 151 
were Presbyterians (including 6 Unitarians); 56 belonged to other 
Christian, religious denominations; and 6 were Jews. 

The times for separate religious instruction were two hours on Tuesdays 
(10 to 12 o’clock), and half an hour (10 to 10£ o’clock) on the other 
days of the week. At these times the Protestant children received in- 
struction from the clergymen of their respective deno min ations ; and 
the Boman Catholic children were instructed by the Boman Catholic 
teachers. 

The secular instruction, during which all the children are brought 
together, without any distinction of religious denomination, occupy 4£ 

B 
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Appendix A. hours ( 10^- to 3 o’clock) on Mondays, "Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Professors’ Fridays; 3 hours (12 to 3 o’clock) on Tuesdays; and -2 hours (10J to 
Report ou 12 \ o’clock) on Saturdays. The children are besides permitted and 
Central encouraged to attend, if their parents 'wish them to do so, between 9 and 
Schools and 10 o’clock every morning, to receive instruction in secular branches from 
Training their teachers, all of whom are present. Although this is what may he 
ment rt * called a voluntary class, about two-thirds of the children are present on 
an average every day, and much valuable school work is done. 

Of those on rolls at the end of the year, 1 4 per cent, were in the first 
or lowest class ; 15 percent, in second; 19 percent, in third ; 17 per 
cent, in fourth; 21 per cent, in fifth; and 14 per cent in the sixth or 
highest. 

The average age of all the pupils (not including those of the Infants’ 
School) was 12 years; the average age of the pupils of the Infants’ 
School was 6J years. 

In January, 1876, a £1 fee was adopted in addition to those already 
in existence; and as opportunities offered during the year, the fees were 
raised where the circumstances of the parents justified it, so that the 
numbers at the high fees increased, and those at the lowest fee lessened. 
This caused a slight diminution in the attendance, though the total 
amount of fees exceeded that of the previous year. During the year 
the rates were £1, 10s., 5s., 2s. Qd., and Is. Id., per quarter, all payable 
in advance. The rate paid by each pupil was determined, as formerly, 
by the circumstances of the parents, so far as they could be ascertained. 
At the end of the year there were 17 pupils paying £1 a quarter; 199 
at 10s. ; 485 at 5s. ; 509 at 2s. 6 d. ; 256 at Is. 1 d. ; and 71 free (paid 
monitors). The total amount of school fees received during the year 
was £1,349 16s. 9 d. The average amount for each pupil in average 
attendance was £1 Is. 5 d. The total amount received during 1875 was 
£1,239 8s. 5 d . ; and the average per pupil in average attendance was 
17s. Ilf d. 

We examined the schools for results in the month of May. Of the 
1,693 pupils on the rolls at the end of the preceding month, 1,190 had 
made 90 attendances within the year ended the 30th of April, and were 
therefore eligible for examination; of these 1,079 were actually presented 
and examined. Generally speaking, and without individualizing parti- 
cular schools, it may be stated that the answering was creditable, and 
showed, what indeed we already knew from our constant observation of 
the schools, that the teachers had attended diligently to their work, and 
had carefully prepared their classes in the several subjects of the 
programme. In the absence of detailed tabulation the following state- 
ment will give a sufficient idea of the answering in the several subjects. 

The per-centage of passes to the total number of pupils examined was, 
in reading, 89 ; in spelling, 90; in wilting, 96; in arithmetic, 78; in 
gra mm ar, 55; in geography, 73 ; in book-keeping (boys), 38 ; in needle- 
work (girls), 79. 

In addition to the subjects included in the ordinary school course, the 
advanced boys were examined in geometry and mensuration (First Book 
of Euclid, and the area of right-lined figures) ; and in algebra (as far as 
easy simple equations). In each subject 29 were examined, all of whom 
passed in both. Another set of pupils were presented for examination 
in connexion with the Science and Art Department, in three subjects; of 
whom 18 passed in “ elementary mathematics,” 29 in “electricity and 
magnetism,” and 25 in “physical geography.” 

At the boys’ side the greater number of the pupils can sing pleasingly 
in unison, about a dozen of the school songs; and a small number can 
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sing in parts. The girls sing a variety of songs both in unison and in AppendtxA. 
parts, -with great taste and correctness. A large number of them know Professors , 
the simple elements of the theory of music, and the more advanced can Report on 
transpose and sing at sight an easy passage. Central 

There is a large piano class taught by extern teachers. This class, sciools and 
which is very popular, consists on an average of 71 pupils, who receive Training 
two half horn's instruction per week, for which they pay 10s. a quarter, 
in addition to the other school fees. Three teachers are constantly em- 
ployed, each of whom receives the fees of the pupils of her own class ; 
and the teaching is carried on in detached class-rooms not otherwise used, 
out of hearing of the ordinary school-rooms. 

The examination in drawing was carried on by requiring the pupils 
to copy outlines in freehand, the sketches placed before them for imita- 
tion being graduated according to the ordinary classification of the pupils. 

Of 395 pupils presented 269 passed. 

Besides this examination carried on by ourselves, an examination of 
the boys in freehand drawing, practical geometry, and model drawing, 
was held two months before (in March, 1876), in connexion with the 
Science and Art Department. Of about 300 examined, the exercises of 
179 were marked by the examiners as “ satisfactory,” of 75 as “ passed,” 
and of 1 7 as “ excellent.” At the boys’ side the drawing is, ancl always 
has been, very successfully taught ; and the pupils who remain to pass 
through fifth and sixth classes, carry away with them a very considerable 
practical knowledge of the subject, such as may at any time be turned 
to use in real life. 

No results fees were paid for singing or drawing, as these subjects are 
taught by teachers specially paid for them ; and for the same reason no 
fees were allowed for needlework in the large school for girls. 

At the boys’ side there was a class for the study of Latin and Greek, 
attended on the average by 15 pupils. There were classes in French in 
both boys’ and girls’ schools, attended in the former by 3d, and in the 
latter by 38 pupils on the average. The instruction in these subjects was 
given by extern teachers within school hours, but so as not to encroach 
on the minim um time required by the rules of the Board to be devoted 
to the ordinary branches. These teacher’s receive no salary from the 
Commissioners ; but the proceeds of the pupils’ fees are handed over to 
them, viz., 10s. a quarter for Latin and Greek (both included), and 5s. for 
French, which the pupils pay in addition to the ordinary school fees. 

Besides this, the teachers receive results payments for those of their 
pupils that are successful at the examination, viz., 1 5s. per pass for Latin, 

15s. for Greek, and 7s. 6 d. for French. 

These classes did not do well during the past year. There were only 
9 presented for examination in Latin, of whom only 5 passed ) while 
none wore put forward in Greek. Of those learning French 31 (boys and 
girls) were presented for examination ; but the result was a break down, 
as only 13 could be passed, and all of these, with one exception, got the 
lower passing mark, which denotes that they had barely attained the 
minimum amount of proficiency required. Immediately after the 
examination a new teacher w r as engaged ; and during the latter part of 
the year, the classes were earned on satisfactorily. 

The needlework department continues to be carefully and successfully 
conducted, and reflects much credit on the several teachers. The children 
are taught the various stages of plain sewing and knitting ; and the 
more advanced girls receive in addition instruction in the use of the 
sewing machine, and in fancy work of various kinds. They are also 
exercised in cutting out and making all the more useful articles of dress. 
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The materials are furnished to them at cost price, and the articles, when 
completed, are either retained by the pupils who make them or purchased 
by their friends. By this arrangement, the work department has been 
rendered wholly self-supporting. 

Of the 1,693 pupils on the rolls on the 30th of April, 503 were 
ineligible for results examination, as they had not attended 90 days 
within the year. It must not be supposed that all these pupils fell 
short through irregularity; 402 of them were admitted during the 
months of January, February, March, and April, whose time in the 
schools was too short, therefore, to enable them to make 90 attendances. 
During the three or four months preceding the examination there was 
no distinction made between these and the pupils who were certain or 
likely to have the full number of attendances, so that they were as care- 
fully instructed as those who were preparing for examination. 

The total amount of results fees, as determined by the examination, 
was £553 11s. 6cZ., which was distributed among the teachers and 
assistants according to the number of passes made by the pupils of then- 
several schools. 

Since the date of our last published report, the staff of pupil teachers 
and monitors has been brought in all respects under the same regulations 
as those of the District Model Schools. In accordance with the new 
arrangements, there are two pupil teachers in each of the principal 
schools — Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ ; and there are 30 monitors in all 
the Boys’ Schools, 26 in the Girls’, and 16 in the Infants’ School. 

In the beginning of the year we subjected all the pupil teachers and 
monitors to a careful examination in the various subjects of the Pro- 
gramme. We may remark that the candidates who come forward for 
appointment in the first instance as third-class monitors, are almost 
always far beyond the minimum required by the Programme, and they 
generally keep the start throughout their whole course. They have all 
through reasonable time allowed them for their own studies, and they 
are carefully instructed by their several teachers between 9 and 10 
o’clock in the mornings. Those presented to us for examination last 
year were, generally speaking, well prepared in all the subjects. In 
several they were beyond the Programme, and some of them were 
acquainted with subjects not required by the Programme at all, such as 
Elementary French and Latin, some branches of Physical Science, an 
extended course of Geography, Drawing, &c. 

Evening School. 

The Evening School is open on 4 days of the week (Tuesday, "Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday) for 6 months of the year (from 1st of 
October to 31st of March), and the hours of attendance are from 7 \ to 
9 \ o’clock. The total number of pupils on rolls during the Session of 
1875-76 (which included 3 months of 1875) was 379, and the aver- 
age attendance was 134. The school was taught by members of the 
day-school staff, who chose to add to their income by employing them- 
selves in this manner. 

The religious denominations of the pupils were — 241 Homan Catho- 
lics, 118 members of the late Established Church, 15 Presbyterians, and 
5 other denominations. The pupils’ occupations were — 88 clerks, 137 
artisans and apprentices, 50 shopmen, and 104 labourers and others. 
As to age, 134 were under 16 years, 177 were 16 and under 20, 54 were 
20 and under 25, and 14 were 25 and above. 

The subjects taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, dicta- 
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tion : and for more advanced pupils, grammar, geography, book-keeping, 
geometry, and mensuration. 

The rates of payment were Is. 6il., 5s., anil 2s. C d. per quarter, pay- 
able m advance! the rate in each case being determined by the circum- 
stances of the pupil. The pupils were allowed the option of paying at 
once for the whole session, in which case a reduction of 20 per cent, was 
allowed. There were 146 at the highest rate, 143 at the second, and 90 
at the lowest. The total amount of school fees received was £128 14s. ■ 
and the results fees, accruing from an examination held by us in March’ 
amounted to £27 14s. 3 d. The whole of these, both school fees and 
results, were divided among the teachers of the Evening School, who 
received, in addition, a small monthly salary from the Commissioners. 

The Evening School is carried on in the smaller school-rooms, which 
are well lighted, well wanned, and extremely comfortable. Five, six, 
or more of them are occupied, according to the total number of pupils’ 
In each there is an average attendance of about 23 pupils, under a single 
teacher, and one master manages and superintends all. 

A sort of classification is carried out, as far as practicable, in distri- 
buting the pupils to the different rooms thus, the very young pupils 
are kept in one room ; young men who have mastered the ordinary 
elementary subjects in day schools, and who now wish to brush up what, 
perhaps, they have to some extent forgotten, and, in addition, to study 
some advanced branches, such as mensuration, book-keeping, ic., are iii 
another ; in a third there are grown-up pupils — men, or those approach- 
ing manhood — whose early education was neglected, and who now have 
to begin at the very elements of reading, writing, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing ; and so on. This classification is only a very general sort of thing, 
but as far as it goes, it is, for obvious reasons, extremely useful. 

It is a real pleasure to walk through the several rooms of the Evening 
School. _ There is an entive absence of everything approaching levityv 
The pupils are almost invariably well conducted, and extremely anxious 
to make the most of their time. A visitor is ilt once struck with the 
general air of quietness and with the cheerful and earnest attention of 
the pupils, whether they are working for themselves or receiving col- 
lective lessons from their teachers. 

II. — Training Department. 

In a former report we pointed out the desirableness of having an 
extended course of training of 10 months, and we proposed that the 
short course of 5 months already in operation might be continued, but 
that it should in future be restricted to such principal teachers of 
National schools as could not conveniently remain for the longer period. 
The Commissioners were pleased to adopt our suggestions, and accord- 
ingly, in August, 1875, the students summoned for training were dis- 
tinguished into two classes — the one to remain for the usual term of 5 
months; the other to continue for 10 months, ending in June, 1876. 
The^ former consisted of principal teachers only who had charge of 
National schools ; but as their course began and endedin 1875, we shall 
not notice them further in this Report. The latter included all eligible 
candidates — principals, assistants, pupil teachers, monitors. The whole 
number of students in this long course was 143 (62 males and 81 
females). 

During 1876 there were two short courses — from January to June, 
and from August to December. In the former there were 47 principal 
teachers (25 males and 22 females), and in the latter 37 (16 males and 
21 females). 
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In January, 1876, 17 males and 14 females were admitted to special 
class ; and their time was on this occasion limited to five months, in 
order that the course of special training might in future commence in 
August and terminate in J une. 

Another long course and another special class were commenced in 
August, but as these will not terminate till June, 1877, we think it 
better not to refer to them further at present ; but in our next report 
we shall give a full account of them. 

The following are the most important statistics of the members com- 
posing the classes with which we are concerned in this report : — Of those 
admitted to the long course of 1875-76, 34 were principal teachers, 49 
were assistants, 11 were pupil teachers from Model schools, 27 were paid 
monitors, and 22 were pupils of National schools. Of the same students, 
73 were under 21 years of age, 19 were 25 and above ; and the average 
ages were — males, 21 ; females, 20*8. Of the two short courses of 1876, 
the average age of the males was 24*8, and of the females 23*8. As to 
religion, grouping all three classes together, 100 were Roman Catholics, 
60 were members of the late Established Church, 55 were Presbyterians, 
and 12 belonged to other denominations. 

The daily routine of business was similar, in a general way, to that 
pursued in previous courses, only with such modifications as were 
rendered necessary by the introduction of additional classes. During 
the times set apart in the schools for religious instruction the Protestant 
students were taught by the clergymen of their respective denomina- 
tions, and all the students in training, of all denominations, took part in 
the separate religious instruction of the children. They were also 
afforded every facility for performing their religious duties and for 
attending Divine worship. 

On Tuesdays and Saturdays, when the weather permitted, the male 
students went to the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, for instruction in 
agriculture. 

We are glad to be able to say that the ten months course was attended 
with the advantages we anticipated. During the second session we 
were able not only to go over ground that could not possibly be traversed 
in a short course, but also to review what had been done in the first 
session, so as to lay what we believe to be a solid and lasting foundation 
of scholarship, and of technical knowledge of the proper business of a 
teacher. 

During the whole ten months the students of both the long and the 
short courses, continued to teach daily in the schools for one, two, or 
three hours at a time, according to circumstances, superintended by the 
professors, when they were able to withdraw themselves from other 
business, and by the teachers of the schools, so far as the latter could do 
so consistently with their other duties. Besides this, we brought up 
classes from the schools to the lecture-rooms day after day, taught 
lessons in the several subjects in presence of the students, and caused 
them to teach, one after another, in our presence and in that of the 
other students, following as closely as possible the model set before their 
for imitation. This continued during the whole time, and it was carried 
out with the students of both the long and the short courses. 

All the female students received instruction in drawing, five hours 
a week ; and in the theory and practice of singing on four mornings 
of the week; in both cases from special teachers of those subjects. A 
selection of 36 were taught the harmonium by a teacher paid by the 
Board for this duty ; and in making this selection preference was given 
to the members of the special class, and after them to those' among the 
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general class who were principal teachers of National schools. Only one -Appendix a. 
half hour per week could be afforded to each, but they were allowed half Professors’ 
au hour each evening to practise. A few had some previous knowledge Report on. 
of the instrument, but the greater number were mere beginners, most of 
whom were able, at the end of the course, to play the airs of several Schools and 
of the ordinary school songs ; and all had attained such a knowledge as Training 
would enable them to fol low it up by their own exertions after returning £JjK rt ’ 
to their schools. 

Outside these 3G, any of the female students who wished to learn 
the piano were permitted to receive instruction from one of the teachers 
employed in the school, on the same terms as the school children — 
two half-hour lessons per week for 10s. a quarter. Twenty took advan- 
tage of this permission, and contributed among them the hire of four 
pianos to enable them to practise. 

The male students received instruction in drawing for an hour on 
three days of the week ; and a selection were taught singing for an 
equal time ; in both cases by special teachers. The whole of the male 
special class and 22 of the most intelligent of the long course male 
students received instruction in Latin and Greek, four horn’s a week on 
the average. In the case of some, they took away with them a consider- 
able elementary knowledge ; and all had advanced so far as to enable 
them to prosecute the study with little or no aid afterwards. 

In the training-house in Talhot-street, under . the superintendence of 
Miss Byrne, the females were daily exercised in the performance of 
domestic duties. All had, in turn, to get breakfast and evening tea, 
to lay the cloth, to serve up the different meals, and afterwards to wash 
and lay by the articles that had been used. They washed and made 
up all the fine articles of their own dress (collars, cuffs, laces, <fcc.), 
under the direction and instruction of the superintendents. They were 
also instructed in plain cooking — had, in fact, to go through the process 
of cooking themselves in their turn — and they were taught to prepare 
all articles of diet necessary for invalids. 

In the needlework department they were constantly practised in 
knitting, and in cutting out and making up all the common articles of 
dress. They were taught the use of the sewing machine ; and none 
left the establishment who •were not able both to use it themselves and 
to teach it in their schools. Fancy work also received attention ; and 
those that showed a special aptitude for this branch were afforded 
opportunities of indulging their taste to a reasonable extent. But it 
was to plain work — cutting out and making ordinary articles of dress — 
as being by far the most important, that the chief part of the needle- 
work time was devoted. Each student of the long course was required 
to make two dresses for herself, and each student of the short course 
one. They cut them out and made them up under the superintendence 
of the teachers, in accordance with the practical directions contained in 
the Manual of Needlework. They were allowed to select their own 
materials, subject to Miss Byrne’s approval, and the Commissioners 
allowed 6s. towards the cost price of each, the students themselves 
paying the rest. 

The long course that began in August, 1875, and the short course of 
the first half of 1S76, both terminated in June; we examined and 
classified the members of both courses in J une, and our classification was 
afterwards confirmed by the Board. At the time of their admission 
19 were in second class, 117 in third class, and 54 were unclassed (of 
whom 50 belonged to the long course). The result of our classification 
was that 11 were placed in first class, 95 in second class, G3 in third 
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class; 9 were “ not trained,” as having left the establishment from 
various causes before the end of the course ; and there were 1 2 whose 
attainments were not sufficient to enable us to class them. 

"With respect to these last it is to be observed, that 10 of them 
belonged to the long course ; that this course, as being the first, was 
to some extent experimental, and that we were willing to try how far 
we could succeed, after ten months’ instruction, in raising students of 
low attainments to the level of classification. Accordingly we ad- 
mitted, with one or two exceptions, all the candidates presented to us 
in August, 1875, though a good many would have been rejected had 
we examined them in strict accordance with the programme for third 
class teachers ; and the result showed that we fixed our standard 
rather low. 

As the result of the instruction received by the members of all 
the classes whose courses terminated in 1876, in singing, drawing, and 
playing the harmonium, we reported to the Board that 88 were com- 
petent to teach singing, 81 to teach drawing, and that 43 females 
could play the harmonium. 

At the termination, in December, of the second short course of 1876, 
the new regulation of the Commissioners, that a head and a district in- 
spector should henceforth be associated with us in the classification of 
the teachers came for the first time into operation. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
head inspector, and Mr. Gillie, district inspector, were selected by the 
Board on this occasion. A short time before the day of classification, 
we held a conference, in which, after a very interesting discussion, we 
agreed on the method of conducting the examination. For the rest 
we shall only observe that the arrangements we followed were in strict 
conformity with the rules on the subject laid down by the Commis- 
sioners. 

The following statement gives the result of the classification recom- 
mended by us, and afterwards confirmed by the Board : — At the time 
of admission in August, 6 were in second class, 28 were in third class, 
and 3 were unclassed. After our classification 6 were in first class, 
17 in second, 11 in third, and 3 were marked “not trained,” as they 
had left before the end of the course. 

We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

John Rintoul, 



The Secretaries, Education Office. 



D. O’Sullivan, ( „ - 
J. Coebett, \?™fessor s . 
P. W. Joyce, ) 
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General Report by James Patterson, Esq,, Head Inspector, ^ptendwA. 
on Schools Inspected, and Teachers and Monitors Head - 
Examined by him daring the period commencing 1st April, Infi P €CtGr5 ' 
1875, and ending 31st March, 1S77. Report*. 

2ist April, 1877. Mr. 

Gentlemen', — The districts to which this report relates are the 
following, viz. : — 



irict 37, 




. Official Centre, 


,, 


30, 




• „ 




30, 








40, 








41, 








43, 








44, 








46, 






” 


47, 








50, 







Naas. 

Dublin, South. 
Carlow. 

Bray. 

Portarliugtou. 

Templemore. 

Athy. 

Tipperary. 

Kilkenny. 

Enniscorthy. 



Tliree classes of schools, conducted on the same principles, yet differing 
in certain obvious respects, come to he noticed in a general report, viz. : — 
The Model schools under the exclusive management of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, Convent schools conducted by monks or 
nuns, and ordinary National schools taught by lay teachers under the 
management generally, but not necessarily, of clergymen. I commence 
with the last, which is the most numerous class. 

In the two years to which my report relates I inspected and fully 
examined 118 ordinary National schools. The pupils were individually 
examined as for payment to their teachers by results, and their pro- 
ficiency noted in detail. A larger number incidentally inspected will 
not be comprehended in the following remarks, though, so far as the 
less complete notes taken on their state justify an inference, it is in 
harmony with that drawn in each particular from the general state of 
the schools more thoroughly examined. 

Management . — Of the 118 schools 108 have Roman Catholic managers, 
with two exceptions clergymen. Most of these gentlemen, however, have 
several schools under their management. The teachers, and nearly all the 
pupils in these schools, are Roman Catholics, as are also the teachers and 
most of the pupils of 5 schools under Protestant management. Of the 
remaining five 3 were formerly Established Church Parochial schools 
and 2 schools long ago established for the benefit of Protestant colonies 
in the midst of a Roman Catholic population. In every case I found the 
rules of the Board, as to freedom of religious instruction and non- 
interference with parental right, strictly observed. 

The concern taken by managers in their schools is chiefly in regard 
to the appointment of the teachers, the arrangements for religious 
instruction, and the care of the edifice. They seldom remove teachers 
unless on the ground of incompetency communicated to them by the 
Board, and they seldom or never take part, even by way of direction, in the 
secular instruction, preferring to leave that altogether to the teachers 
under instruction of the officers of the Board. In general, when they have 
the means, they exhibit laudable anxiety to provide and maintain suitable 
school-houses, but there are few instances of residences for the teachers 
being also provided. In many cases the managers also exert a very 
effective influence in inducing regular attendance at school, but in not 
so many as is desirable. 

School-houses . — I am happy to be able to report continued improve- 
ment in the class of school-houses being erected, especially in the Dublin 
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Appendix A. district, which can now boast of a very large number of admirable 
Head buildings. But in many rural localities the school-houses are still uu- 
Inspectors’ suitable, being often small, clamp, dark, and unwholesome, and oftener 
Emoife rendered in winter places of discomfort avoided by children, by bein» 

p 1' without fire, or at least sufficient fire to warm them. This I believe to 

Mr. be a main cause of the thin attendance of children at school durino 

Patterson. sev eral months of the year. ° 

Teachers — Principals . — Of the teachers I have to say that they are, on 
the whole, a most exemplary body of men and women, loyal to the state 
well conducted, in public, and, so far as I have opportunities of judging’ 
in private, kind to their pupils, and really anxious for their improve’ 
ment. Many of them have been grievously tantalised by witnessing 
the increase of income, in the shape of contingent results fees, to their 
neighbours denied to themselves owing to their being in a different 
poor law union, yet they have suffered patiently, and with good temper. 
But though I recognise so many excellent qualities in these men and 
women, I miss one in many of them, one the want of which is the 
greatest loss to themselves and to them pupils, viz., self-reliance and 
persevering endeavour to improve them own position by means always 
within their own power. This endeavour could be made hi the way of 
preparation by study for the examinations, by passing which promotion 
to higher classification is to be won ; by systematic and diligent teaching 
in accordance with the results programme ; by taking pains to render 
the school at all times attractive to the children, and fit for their re- 
ception ; and by friendly visits to the children’s homes, and firm, yet 
gentle action at school, cultivating, as some teachers do, but most fail 
to do, a habit of regular and punctual attendance. 

The. assistant teachers have not opportunity to exhibit much indi- 
viduality of character. . Asa rule they conduct themselves well in their 
subordinate position, and appear respectable notwithstanding the slender- 
ness of them means. In general they are most useful officers. It is to 
be regretted that principal teachers do not always recognise the advan- 
tage their schools might derive from the employment of a sufficient staff 
of qualified assistants. Sometimes candidates for such situations are 
not forthcoming, hut more frequently I believe the cause of them not 
being employed is a disinclination on the part of the head-master to give 
up to his assistant, as he would be required to do, a share of the results 
fees. Through this. mistaken policy the results produced in the schools 
are much less considerable than they might be, and the payment, con- 
sequently, less in amount. I have not the same complaint to make of 
head mistresses. 

Were assistant masters more generally employed in the schools entitled 
to their services, they would form a useful reserve from which to draw 
principal teachers when vacancies occur. Tor want of such a reserve it 
is often difficult to find a suitable candidate for a desirable situation ; for 
passed monitors are still too young and inexperienced for such appoint- 
ments, and the consequence is that within the last two or three years a 
number of schools attended by boys within my circuit have been amal- 
gamated with girls’ schools taught by female teachers only. 

I cannot affirm that the teachers, as a body, are very studious. The 
annual examinations seem to prove the reverse. In my ten districts, 
containing about a thousand principal teachers, only 56 (17 men and 
39 women),, presented themselves at the examination as candidates for 
promotion in 1875 ; and 17 men and 23 women in 1876 ; and of these 
only 16 were promoted in 1875, and 11 in 1876. The circumstances of 
the teachers are unfavourable to study. Few of them have had oppor- 
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trinity in early life to form the habit ; fewer, perhaps, owing to the Appendix A. 
opposition of their clerical authorities to the Board’s training establish- Hea(i ” 
ments and model schools, have had the advantage of systematic direction Inspectors* 
in their reading, and those who are not married, and have no domestic ™ ene ™ 1 

cares to distinct them, are generally obliged to lodge in households where ' 

they can have no privacy or leisure for study. Mr. 

Besides the teachers, candidates for promotion, all new teachers ap- Person. 
pointed since last examination, and all others whose classification has not 
yet been decided, are summoned to examination each year. Of such 
the District Inspectors and I examined 44 men and 58 women in 1ST 5, 
and 34 men and 31 women in 1876. Most of these were young persons 
averaging about 20 years of age, and most of them were assistant teachers. 

Eighty (26 men and 54 women), were classed in 1875, and 46 (23 of 
each sex), in 1876. Nearly half of the remainder were retained as 
“ provisionally classed till next year,” and the rest absolutely dismissed. 

The candidates for first appointment as teachers in National Schools are 
clearly, therefore, of no very high order. These statistics, however, 
refer only to such as have not had three years’ training as second-class 
monitors in National Schools, of whom I now proceed to speak. 

The Commissioners now pay small salaries to three classes of monitors 
in National Schools. Third class, v r ho may be appointed at ten years of 
age, for three years at £4 a year ; second-class, who may be appointed at 
thirteen years of age, also for three years, at £6, £8, and £10 ; and first- 
class, who must previously have served three years in second-class, and 
passed satisfactorily the second-class monitors’ final examination -which is 
the same that teachers, candidates for the first division of third-class, are 
obliged to pass. The pay of the first-class monitors is £14, £17, £20, 
for hoys, and £12, £15, £18 for girls ; their course also being for three 
vears. First-class monitors at the end of their second and third years, 
or sometimes before the end, are examined on the programme for second- 
class teachers. 

In 1875 we examined 126 second-class monitors in their final year. 

Of these 25 were hoys and 101 girls ; 39 of the girls being from Convent 
schools. Of the 126 persons, 64 passed the examination satisfactorily, 
and were, for the most part, promoted to the first class, but some went out 
either as certificated teachers or to other situations ; 32 passed the ex- 
amination only tolerably, and thus were ineligible for promotion to first- 
class, but got certificates of the lowest class qualifying them to take 
situations as teachers ; 30 failed to pass and got no certificate. In 187 6 
we examined 227 second-class monitors, 56 boys and 171 girls, 85 of the 
latter from Convent schools. Of the 227persons, 108 passed satisfactorily, 

46 only tolerably, and 7 3 failed. 

In 1875, again, -we examined 82 first-class monitors, 6 boys and 76 
girls 44 of the girls being from Convent schools ; 46 answered satis- 
factorily, 21 but passably, and 15 failed. The next year 92 first-class 
monitors, 13 boys and 79 girls, 51 of the latter from Convent schools. 

Of these 52 answered satisfactorily, 19 hut passably, and 21 failed. 

The large number of failures amongst the second-class in 1875 was 
mainly due to the recent shortening of their course from four years to 
three, and to the circumstance that many of the examinees had, at the 
time of the examination, barely entered on the third and final year of 
their course. The failures in the first-class were due, I believe, to the 
inability of the teachers of those monitors to instinct them in the ad- 
vanced programme for first-class. 

Setting aside those w r ho failed, there remained a large number of 
monitors very fairly qualified for appointment as teachers in National 
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Ap pendix A. Schools. For the hoys there -were plenty of such situations open ; for 
Head. the girls, who were five times as numerous, scarcely any. 

Inspectors’ The recorded average daily attendance at the 118 ordinary schools for 
Reports the twelve months before my visit to each was, total, 3,892 boys, and 

3,125 girls=7,017. The numbers actually presented for examination 

Mr. were almost the same, viz., 3,985 boys, and 3,066 girls = 7,051. One- 
atierson, 0 f these were infants under seven years of age; three-fifths 

were between the ages of seven and twelve years ; about another 
fifth under sixteen year’s, and one in a hundred sixteen years of age or 
more. Of the infants some were examined in the First Book class in 
which they could obtain four pass marks ; those not so examined, but 
only in the infants’ programme, could obtain only one pass mark each. 
The total number of marks given in the 118 schools was 23,288, or, de- 
ducting the infants’ marks, 22,415, averaging about 3-f marks per pupil 
in the First Book and higher classes. This proportion is much too small, 
seeing that a pupil in Second Book class may obtain four (a girl five), 
marks in ordinary subjects, one in third-class six or seven marks, in fourth 
or higher class eight marks, besides additional marks obtainable for the 
extra subjects of instruction, vocal music, drawing, geometry, algebra, 
physical science, sewing-machine, &c. Some schools obtained the full 
number of marks I should expect, some even more than would have 
satisfied me ; but, on the whole, there were merited scarcely more than 
two-thirds of the number of marks that ought to have been given had 
the schools been conducted with full efficiency. 

This “ full efficiency,” however, includes instruction in branches that 
come within our school programme, but are not always thought essential 
to a common school, viz. : — Grammar, geography, agriculture, book- 
keeping ; and for boys of the advanced classes, geometry, mensuration, 
and algebra. It was in these branches chiefly that the pupils failed to 
obtain pass marks, but not a few failed also in the more necessary arith- 
metic, and a considerable number in spelling. The “ results programme ” 
has effected a marked improvement in the reading of the pupils ; the 
repetition of poetry, which comes under that head, being an especially 
useful training of the eye, the ear, the voice, and the intelligence. In 
the writing too, and in the spelling, notwithstanding the exception taken 
above, good progress is being made ; needlework of a simple kind is gener- 
ally well taught, and there is some progress in other branches. 

The behaviour of the children is generally excellent. Good temper is 
universal in this part of Ireland ; though the boys in some portions of it 
be a little boorish, they are docile and good-humoured. The girls are often 
more sprightly, always gay and pleasant, and only to be found fault with 
for being rather too much given to prompt and copy, the result of good 
nature unrestrained, and insufficient ^ self-reliance. The improving cir- 
cumstances of the people, combined with the example and precept of the 
teachers, are causing the children, year by year, to pay greater attention 
to neatness and decency ; and the care universally taken by their pastors 
of their catechetical instruction insures their being brought up in the 
knowledge of the principles of their religion. 

In the 118 schools I found employed — 



Malos. 

72 

25 

41 



Females. 

46 

56 

35 



Principal Teachers, . . . 

Assistant „ . . . 

Monitors, .... 

The payments by the Board and by the Poor Law Guardians to these 
amounted, for the previous year, to £7,356 salaries and gratuities; £2,338 
results fees; and payments from local sources (school pence, &c.). to 
£2 ; 164; total, £11,848. 
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The receipts from local sources, indeed, probably exceeded the amount Appendix A. 
recorded, for they consist of so many small items contributed at very 
irregular intervals, that it is scarcely possible all should be entered in Inspectors 
the books. It appears, however, that the payments by the Commis- General 

sioners of National Education to those schools in salaries and small ap ° 

gratuities amounted to £1 Os. lid., or almost a guinea per annum, per Mr. 
pupil in the average daily attendance ; and that received in the form t*aitenon. 
of results fees from the Commissioners and the Boards of Guardians, to 
6s. '2d. per pupil ; and the recorded receipts from school pence and local 
contributions to about Gs. per pupil ; in other words, that the teaching 
staff received altogether the sum of .£1 13s. per annum for every pupil 
in the average daily attendance at the schools. Had all the schools been 
conducted as efficiently as the best, the sum would have been nearly or 
quite double this, and all the teachers have been in a comfortable position. 

During the two years I made 15 inspections and full examinations 
of convent schools. One of these schools was conducted by monks, 
classed teachers, receiving class salary ; the others were conducted by 
nuns, who, in one case only, were classed teachers receiving class salary, 
the remainder receiving the Board’s grants in the form of capitation 
payment, at the rate of £20 per 100 pupils in the average daily 
attendance, instead of class salaries to the teachers ; but all alike received 
salaries for their monitors, gratuities for training them, and results fees. 

The recorded average daily attendance at these schools was 877 boys, 

3,21-1 girls = 4,091 ; and the numbers actually presented for examina- 
tion, 610 boys, 2,621 girls = 3,231. The number of infants was in much 
larger proportion than in the ordinary schools, being nearly one-tliird of 
the whole. In almost all the convent schools the infants have the 
advantage of school-rooms for themselves, -with special arrangements for 
their accommodation and distinct staff of teachers, so that they can be 
received and instructed in much larger numbers there than they can in 
the ordinary schools, that have seldom such provision. The total 
number of pass-marks given at examination to the pupils in the convent 
schools was 10,119, or, deducting those given the infants, 9,248, being at 
the rate of 4^ marks per pupil in the first and higher classes (all, i.e., 
above the infants). This is about one-fourth of a mark above the 
average (3£) in the ordinary schools, the difference being caused by the 
great number of marks given the second and third class gii'ls in convent 
schools for needlework, counterbalancing which no marks could be given 
to boys in the ordinary schools. 

The style of the children’s reading in the convent schools is generally 
superior to that in the ordinary schools, but their knowledge of the 
subject-matter of the lessons is not so. Their writing is also generally 
better, and their needlework. In spelling, arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography they do not in general acquit themselves much better or worse 
than the average in other schools. The teaching is too much entrusted 
to monitors, the staff of teachers being small in comparison with the 
number of children to be taught. The precise number of teachers 
engaged in the schools I examined cannot be accurately stated, as, since, 
with the two exceptions mentioned above, they are not paid individually, 
like the teachers in other schools, there is no record of the individual 
teachers engaged or of the time they spend in the schools. The monitors 
were 58 in number — 2 boys in the school conducted by monks, and 56 
girls in the 14 conducted by nuns. The payments in salaries and 
capitation grants from the Commissioner’s of National Education 
amounted, for the year preceding my visit to each school, to £2,213 on 
the whole, and in results fees to £960 = £3,173, or about 15s. 6d. per 
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pupil in the recorded average attendance. The amount received in 
school-pence is small, and that from other local sources is not stated in 
the school-books. 

pi the Model schools under my charge at Incliicore (Dublin), Athy, 
Kilkenny, and Enniscorthy, only that at Incliicore, and that one only 
in its boys’ and infants’ departments, is attended by the number of 
pupils it is designed to accommodate. The families" of the men em- 
ployed at the Inchicore works of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway avail themselves of the boys’ and infants’ schools, and, to a small 
extent, of the girls’ school. The girls’ school languishes, and seems un- 
likely to improve under the present teacher. The schools at Athy and 
Kilkenny are attended by the children of Protestant inhabitants of those 
towns and the surrounding country within a radius of three or four miles, 
but by scarcely any Roman Catholics. At Enniscorthy the Protestant 
children are divided between the Model school and a school under, I 
think, Erasmus Smith’s Board, and the Roman Catholics are prevented 
from attending the Model school. As the population, especially that 
requiring public aid for education, in all those places consists mainly of 
Roman Catholics, two of the three head teachers in each establishment 
are Roman Catholics, and the third a Protestant. The assistants of the 
Roman Catholic teachers are Protestants, and of the Protestant a Roman 
Catholic. All.the teachers have been chosen for their superior qualifica- 
tions and presumed efficiency. 

The average daily attendance at these schools was, for the year, 273 
boys and 221 girls — total, 494 ; the numbers presented for examination 
were 253 boys and 194 girls — total, 447. One-fifth of these were 
infants, and .9 altogether over 16 years of age. The total number of 
pass-marks given at examination was 2,082, or, deducting those given 
the infants, 1,993, being 5|- per pupil in the classes above the infants’ 
class. This is nearly 60 per cent, better than the marking in the ordi- 
nary schools,, the result of the more systematic and efficient teaching. 
The superiority is seen in every branch of the programme. 

There is an evening department of the Inchicore Model School, 
attended by apprentices and junior clerks employed in the railway 
works, youths . from 14 to 21 years of age. It is open four evenings 
each week during the . six winter months. The average attendance of 
pupils for the last session was 73, and 61 were presented for examina- 
tion in reading, writing, including dictation exercise, and arithmetic. 
This is a very useful department of the school. 

. The incomes of the teachers of the Model schools are, of course, much 
higher than the average incomes of the teachers of ordinary National 
schools, the teachers’ high classification entitling them to more in the 
first instance, and their class salaries being supplemented by the Com- 
missioners of National Education as the patrons of the schools. 

, Each Model School has a staff of pupil-teachers and monitors, who, 
+i 6 j 6 13 ?°^. 0rs ^ rL other schools, are examined for classification at 
the end of their course. These young persons, being very regularly and 
carefully, instructed by the head and assistant teachers, almost invariably 
pass then* examinations satisfactorily, generally scoring the highest 
number of marks given. ° ° 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J ames Patterson, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &c. 
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General Report for 1876 by J. Hollo y, Esq., Head Inspector 
of National Schools. Centre, Galway. 

Galway, 3rd March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — The districts in my charge are the same as when I last 
reported, and comprise the entire counties of Galway and Clare, the 
greater part of Mayo and Limerick, with portions of Tipperary, Cork, 
Kerry, Sligo, Roscommon, Westmeath, and King’s Counties. 

In these ten districts there are about 1,100 schools hi operation, of 
which 0 are Model Schools, 20 are in charge of religious orders, 3G are 
Poor Law Union schools, and the remainder ordinary town and rural 
schools. 

From the 1st April, 1875, to 28th February, 1877, I travelled on 
official duty 10,503 miles, at a cost of about 3 \<l. per mile, and I was 
from home during the same period 407 nights. 

As I have been able to devote only half of the limited time allowed 
me to the preparation of this report, it must necessarily be brief, and 
not so well prepared and considered as I should desire. 

Generally speaking, the schools in the southern districts of my circuit 
are more numerously attended and better conducted — being more favour- 
ably circumstanced in all respects — than those hi the greater part of 
Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Ac. The teachers in the former, as a body, are 
better qualified for the discharge of their duties, and receive more ample 
local support. In one district— that whose centre is at Ballina — several 
of the school-houses are the property of the teachers or are rented by 
them. Tliis is a most undesirable arrangement, and should, in my judg- 
ment, be discouraged as much as possible in future. Many of the 
teachers still walk long distances to, and from their schools — some, 
because they cannot get accommodation in the neighbourhood of the 
schools, but a great many, from choice. I have observed that in the 
neighbourhood of cities and large towns a considerable number of the 
surrounding schools have got into the possession of teachers who prefer 
living in these towns, three or four miles distant. 

The consequence is they are seldom punctual in attendance, and should 
the morning be very wet, don’t go to school on that day. 

Of course these are exceptions, but, speaking generally, such persons 
in my experience never evince the same interest in the progress of their 
pupils, or in the care of the school-house and apparatus, as those who, 
residing among their pupils and their parents, become, so to speak, 
“ part and parcel of them.” 

There has been a very marked increase in the amount of school fees 
returned for 1876 as compared with former years, and under the head 
of local endowments some returns have been made, calculated by their 
suddenness or unwonted generosity to arrest attention. 

With reference to the proficiency of the pupils, I shall note briefly 
the several points to which I found it necessary to direct attention. 

Reading . — In a former report I ventured to anticipate an improve- 
ment in reading, when the children had been accustomed to repeat the 
poetical selections slowly and with care. In every school where the 
teachers have enforced such a delivery, the children read with ease and 
fluency. Indeed, taken as a whole, the per-centage of passes was high, 
though the quality of the reading was, in too many cases, neither 
finished nor pleasing. Where the teachers are themselves inexperienced 
and of moderate acquirements, and also where the junior classes are left 
principally to monitors and assistants of the character just described, 
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the children read in a careless, indistinct manner, as they are not re- 
quired to mate any effort to overcome the difficulties they meet. 

Another defect arises from the children in first and second classes 
being able to repeat several of the lessons from memory. To correct 
this, and to test the proficiency, my own practice has been to require 
each child in these classes to read a passage selected in their respective 
lesson books, but all from different lessons. I may mention here that 
some teachers, whose opinions are deserving of every consideration from 
the thoroughly honest, earnest, and energetic ability they bring to the 
discharge of their duties, have stated they found it very difficult to work 
the fourth class pupils through the entire of their reading book in 
twelve months. If a large number of teachers in other circuits have 
been found to make similar complaints, it might be worth considering 
whether some of the more difficult lessons could not be omitted by both 
pupils and examiners. For myself, there are some lessons in that class- 
book in which I seldom, if ever, test a child. 

As a whole, the explanation of the pupils in the subject matter of 
their lessons is not good. This arises, in some parts of the circuit, 
from the fact that, Irish is spoken almost universally by the children 
when not in school. Teachers sometimes say they have not time to 
exercise the pupils, but it appears to me a large proportion of young 
teachers and monitors do not aim at acquiring knowledge and facility 
for this purpose. At the annual examinations the replies given by 
some teachers when asked to explain passages from the lesson books 
would be ludicrous if they were not lamentable. I may touch on this 
point in another part of this report. 

Spelling and Dictation . — The per-centage of passes obtained in this 
branch is generally low, and unsatisfactory. In the junior classes the 
children are not required to learn the more difficult words, at least it 
would appear so, from the attempts they make to spell phonetically ; 
and in the advanced classes, mistakes in dictation remain unnoticed by 
the teachers and uncorrected by the pupils. 

Writing . — A considerable improvement is for the most part observ- 
able. The teaching of this branch is merely mechanical, and a person 
who might be unsuccessful in securing satisfactory, or even moderate 
proficiency in reading, arithmetic, grammar, &c., may succeed in this, if 
he have only <£ the will and the way.” I have seen schools in which 
the writing was the merest scribble, become distinguished for neat and 
finished penmanship, when the teachers made it their business to super- 
intend the exercise and enforce care, and imitation of the u head lines ” 
on the pupils. 

The hindrances to satisfactory proficiency are neglect of the first and 
second classes ; want of space and furniture, and badly made desks — 
insufficient supply of writing materials of good quality, and injudicious 
selection of copy books. 

Arithmetic . — In every school conducted with ordinary care, I have 
found the proficiency of the first, second, and third classes fair — very 
fair— or good, in this branch. As a rule a large number of fourth class 
pupils failed ; and also of fifth and sixth classes, though not perhaps to 
the same extent. This failure,, and I paid particular attention to it, 
may be attributed rather to inattention than to ignorance. Every day 
I found pupils who started correctly getting wrong in working out 
details on paper, while others would divide when asked to multiply, 
or the reverse. The children, as it appears to me, are not sufficiently 
prepared by frequent exercises on paper, by mental arithmetic, and by 
a knowledge of the principles of the science. 
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Grammar. — Unless by the better class of teachers this branch is un- 
skilfully, not to say carelessly, taught, and as a consequence, the pupils 
fail to a great extent. An ex amin er is told readily enough that “ an 
adjective qualifies a noun,” and that “a verb implies' action,” but of the 
meaning of these expressions the children are totally ignorant. In the 
fourth class, inflections of nouns, adjectives, ic., are not generally 
known ; and in fifth class, though easy simple sentences are parsed with 
tolerable accuracy, an explanatory clause, or a verb in the imperative 
mood, proves a puzzle. Very little is known of the text-book. 

Geography. — This is the third branch in which failures are most 
numerous. In some schools — bad, of course — the merest outlines are 
attempted, and the children are crammed with the answers to a few set 
questions ; hut as for knowing anything of the map — they cannot point 
out an ocean, sea, or gulf, unless they first observe the name. In 
another set of schools the acquaintance with the map is tolerable ; but 
of the text-book and more advanced part of geography the children 
know' almost nothing. 

Agriculture.— In very few cases have I found an approach to useful 
knowledge of this subject. A plain, practical question, a little out of 
the usual routine, always remained unanswered. 

Needlework. — This is a branch in which much progress has been inado 
and which is well taught in general. 

Vocal Music. — Except in the convent and a very few other schools, 
there is no successful teaching of this branch. 

Drawing. — The preceding remark applies in this case also, but the 
instruction is more general. 

Geometry and Algebra. — In some schools of the better class a few 
pupils have made fair proficiency, hut failures often arose from in- 
attention to the requirements of the programme. 

French , Latin, Greek. — In the convent and some other schools, French 
is taught and with fair success. In a few town and rural schools, T^ tjn 
and Greek have been introduced. So far as I have been able to observe, 
not much more than translation is aimed at or attained. On the last 
occasion I examined, though passages from the “ Cataline or J urgurtlian 
"War ” were translated with tolerable accuracy, the pupils exhibited little 
or no knowledge of e< accidence.” 

From the preceding remarks it will be apparent there are considerable 
failures, and tbe question arises, to what are they to be attributed ? In 
my judgment the irregular and unpunctual attendance of the pupils is 
the main cause. The examination rolls for the generality of schools in 
winch failures most abound, show that a large number of the children 
make from 90 to 120 or 130 attendances in the year; giving an average 
of about one-half the days the school was open for secular instruction ; 
and thus showing that one-half the year has been lost to them. Again, 
on the days when they do attend, a fourth of the time is lost, as a vast 
majority will not be present till close on eleven o’clock or after. 

The remedy for irregular and unpunctual attendance, in my opinion, 
rests mainly with the teachers. During a lengthened experience I have 
met some of the best and some of the worst teachers in the service. I 
have seldom known one of the former who had not liis special classes for 
instruction before ten and after three o’clock ; and, as a consequence, an 
officer of the Board, even wiien unexpected, could begin his inspection 
at ten o’clock, as, with a very few exceptions, all the pupils would be 
assembled at that hour. These schools were remarkable not only for 
the punctuality but for the regularity of the attendance, as the teachers 
invariably made it their business to ascertain the cause of absence on the 
part of the pupils. These are my experiences north, south, east, and 
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AppendixA. ^est in Ireland ; and I liave no doubt, if all our teachers -were influenced 
Head”" by such zealous and conscientious motives, they could attain similar results. 

Inspectors’ I also look to the enforcing of local aid, whether by school fees or by 
General endowments, as a powerful corrective to the abuse I am discussing. 

Rcports ' Whenever parents have to pay for the education of their children, so far 

Mr. John as I know, they desire, and must have full value for their money. 

Molloy. jj erLOe X have always advocated in every school, town and rural, a liberal 
scale of fees. Within the last few days a corroboration of this view 
came under my notice. All the children attending a certain school were 
required to pay fees, and all absent at roll-call were excluded for the 
day. The clock was correct. It so chanced the day before my visit a 
child absent at roll-call was excluded, and the father was up the follow- 
ing morning to inquire the cause, as the child had been sent from home 
in proper time. 

Examination of Teachers . — At the annual examination of teachers 
about an equal number of candidates for promotion presented themselves 
inl875 and 1876 — 102 in all — of whom only 22-7 per cent, were promoted, 
and 77*3 were left stationary. The fact is, no suitable preparation^ made 
by a large number of teachers, and hence it is not unusual to find can- 
didates for first class and even for first division of that class, failing in 
two, three, or. more subjects. 

In the case of candidates for classification and second class monitors of 
final year, I regret to say, several, if not dismissed as wholly incompe- 
tent, are retained “ provisionally classed ” — which is only a name for 
tolerating incompetency for another year. A great many of those who 
do succeed in obtaining classification display a very limited knowledge 
of method, the spelling-book, grammar, the principles of arithmetic, &c. 
It appears to me we are not benefiting as much by the pupil and moni- 
torial candidates as we should. The best of both (I speak now of the 
the male sex) try to make their way to another branch of the Civil Ser- 
vice. It sometimes happens that monitors must be appointed in conse- 
quence of the large attendance under teachers not very able and perhaps 
not very willing, if able, to instruct them. 

Several of the girls trained in good schools, and who are well quali- 
fied to enter on their career as teachers are not unfrequently passed over 
by managers who give a preference to less competent or to unskilled can- 
didates, but commanding some local influence. 

In concluding this portion of my report, I am disposed to recommend 
that, no gratuity should be given to the teacher where the monitor fails 
to answer in method and school organization, and that a teacher who 
neglects to teach and train his monitor should, under no circumstances, 
get a successor. 

With reference to the three model schools in my charge — Parsons- 
town, Limerick, and Galway — I have to report that the buildings, pre- 
mises, &c., are in good order and well kept. 

A very active and persistent effort to prevent Roman Catholic chil- 
dren from attending has been kept up for the last two years. This has not 
been so successful as yet at Barsonstown, as the new school to be con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers is not completed. 

Paesonstown. 

The following table gives the average numbers attending each depart- 
ment dining the past three years : — 



' 


■ 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 






Boys, 




. 51-8 


54-3 


62-9 






Girls,- 




48-2 


39-9 


42- • 






Infants, 




. 35*5 


37-7 


. 33*4 








Total, . 


.130*5 i 


zs 131 *9 


. 138-3 v 


•• 'it, i: 





b 
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The children are punctual in their morning attendance \ but the dis- -Appendix A 
tnct Inspector says the lessons given before ten o’clock are nob so well H T“ 
attended as they should be, and that pupils walking long distances from Inspectors 
me country are more regular and earlier than those from the town or General 
immediate neighbourhood. As a rule, “ home lessons ” are fairly pre- Reports ‘ 
pared • the girls, however, exhibit more diligence than the boys in this Mr. John 
respect. MoLloy. 

The amount of school fees paid by each pupil shows an increase over 
the returns for IS 74, but this is mainly due to the operation of tho new 
scale in 1875-G — 



Borg, per pupil, 
Girls, „ . 

Infants, „ 



. IS74. 


1875. 


1876. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


14 2 


15 103 


17 4J 


13 23 


14 


15 44 


13 2j 


12 4 


16 5\ 



The following summaries will show the number examined and passed 
at the results examination last December in the girls’ and infant depart- 
ments. I have not got the returns for the hoys — 



Girls’ Department. Infant Department. 



Examined. 



Reading, ... 42 

Spelling, ... 42 

tV riting, ... 42 

Arithmetic, , . 42 

Grammar, ... 36 

Geography, ... 36 

Needlework, . , 41 

Drawing, ... 30 



Passod. 


Examined. 


Paused. 


41 


37 


86 


37 


19 


18 


36 


19 


19 


31 


19 


15 


31 


_ 




31 


_ 




41 


2 


2 


30 


- 





The principal obstacles to the efficient working of the schools during 
the last two years were the fitful and irregular attendance of the Boman 
Catholic pupils, from causes noticed before, and the very frequent changes 
in the teaching staff. This was most felt in the boys’ department, where 
at times the staff was wholly insufficient — at one period without principal 
or assistant — and the inefficiency of some assistants during a portion of the 
time. 

The junior staff at present in the schools are giving much satisfaction ; 
but with reference to those who left last year, though they attended to 
their school duties, they were by no means so diligent and anxious for 
their own improvement as they should be ; hence at their final examina- 
tion their answering was only middling. However, they had all materials 
for becoming clever, intelligent instructors of youth, and with more 
application, I have no doubt they will prove themselves to be so. 

The •principal teachers at present in charge promise well, and appear 
anxious to improve their respective departments. 



Limerick Model School. 

The average attendance for the years 1875 and 1876, respectively, 









1875. 


1876. 


Boys, 


• • 




78- 


66* 


Girls, 


» ■ . 




. 60-6 


63-2 


Infants, 


• 


> 


. fil* 


54* 




Total, . 


, 


. 189 ’6' 


183-2 



Since 1873 there has been a Bteady decrease in the male department. 
In that year the average was 102 ; in 1874 the average fell to 93, in 
1875 to 78, and in 1876 to 66. This decrease is attributed principally 

C 2 
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Appendix A. -fco tlie re-opening of 11 Leamy’s School,” under a former assistant at this 
He "[ model school, a most efficient, excellent teacher ; a general favourite -with 
Inspectors’ the pupils and their parents, and deservedly so. A large number of Roman 

n 1 Catholic boys are attending his school. Besides the Roman Catholic 

clergy are very vigilant in preventing the children of their flocks from at- 
Mr. John tending. 

The average amount of fees paid per pupil in average attendance is 
shown in the following table : — 

1875. 1876. 

s. d. 

22 4 
20 10 



General 

Reports. 



Molloy. 



s. d. 

Boys, . . . . 20 11 

Girls, .... 17 U 

Infants, . .... 19 2 23 5 



The following table shows the number examined and passed in the 
several departments at the results examination in June, 1876 



Male Department. 



Female Department. 



Infant Department. 



Examined. 


Passed. 


r 

Examined. 


Passed. 


Examinod. 


Passed 


54 


52 


57 


56 


51 


50 


54 


44 


57 


45 


21 


21 


54 


50 


57 


51 


21 


21 


54 


47 


57 


30 


21 


20 


45 


33 


50 


30 


- 


- 


45 


32 


50 


37 • 


- 


- 


g, 36 


32 


- 


■ - 


- 


- 




_ 


57 


32 


5 


5 


27 


19 


- 


35 


- 


- 



Reading, 

Spelling, 

Writing, 

Arithmetic, 

Grammar, 

Geography, 

Book-keepinj 
Needlework, 

Drawing, 

Three boys passed in “French and Latin, 10- in geometry, 6 in algebra, 
and 11 in botany- Two girls passed in French and 9 in “sewing 
machine.” The results noted for the female department are not so satis- 
factory, but the defect arose most probably from the want of an assis- 
tant for nearly four months. 

The conduct of the pupil teachers and paid monitors during the year 
was satisfactory — no breaches of discipline or inattention to duty being 
reported. 

Though I have not been furnished with returns as to the destination 
of the pupil teachers who left during the last two years, I am, I believe, 
correct in stating that most, if not all, are engaged in National or non- 
National schools ; and, so far as I could learn from time to time, are giving 
satisfaction. 

Galway Model School. 

The average attendance for the last three years at the several depart- 
ments was- 



Boys, . 
Girls, 
Infants, . 



1874. 

52* 

34- 



Total, 



1875. 

43* 

35- 

30-9 

108-9 



1876. 

43- 

32- 

29-6 

104-6 



The opposition of the Roman Catholic clergy continues, and is so effec- 
tive as to prevent children of that denomination attending, except a very 
small number. 

There are also two free schools in the neighbourhood mainly patronized 

and managed by the Protestant, clergy, and at which the poorer classes 
of their flocks as a rule attend. 

Erasmus Smith’s Grammar School, re-opened under a most efficient 
principal and staff, has deprived the boys’ school of many of the ad- 
vanced and most promising pupils— those possessing the required pro- 
ficiency, and whose parents are of limited means, being admitted free. 
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of National Education in Ireland . 

The girls’ school was left without the services of an assistant for a con- 
siderable part of 1874 and for the first six months of 1875, and the pre- 
valence of diseases of various kinds reduced the attendance and is still 
affecting the schools. * 

The next table shows the average amount of school fees paid per pupil 
in average attendance — 



1874. 1875. 1876. 

s. d. a. d. s. d. 

Bovs, . . . 17 11 21 7? 20 11 

Girls, . . . 15 11 21 02 10 8 

Infants, ... 18 0 24 9 25 0 



The new scale introduced in the two last years, as in the other model 
schools, accounting for the increase. 

Table showing the result of annual examination in July, 1876 — 





Boys. 




Girls. 




Infants. 


Reading, 


Examined. 


Passed. 


Examined. 


Passed. 


Examined. 


Passed 


40 


36 


31 


31 


30 


30 


Spelling, 


40 


32 


31 


26 


20 


19 


Writing, 


40 


38 


31 


31 


20 


20 


Arithmetic, 


49 


28 


31 


14 


20 


17 


Grammar, 

Geography, 


35 


26 


28 


21 






. 35 


19 


28 


16 


_ 


_ 


Agriculture, 


25 


11 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


Needlework, 


. _ 


_ 


31 


23 


5 


5 


Drawing, 
Vocal Music, 


. _ 


30 


_ 


24 






- 




- 




1*3 


13 



In the male department 5 passed in geometry, 7 in algebra, 10 in 
botany, 10 in heat and steam engine ; 7 others — 3 pupils and 4 
pupil-teachers — were examined in this subject (heat, &c.), 5 of whom 
obtained “passes.” 

During 1875-6 four pupil-teachers left, one of whom obtained a Civil 
Service appointment by competition ; one went to the training establish- 
ment ; and two returned to their respective homes. Two who had been 
monitors in the male department are at present pupil-teachers in other model 
schools. Of the three monitresses who left, one was trained and is now 
teaching a National school, and two resigned. 

The conduct of the junior staff has been satisfactory. 

I have to acknowledge, in concluding this report, the most cordial co- 
operation on the part of the District Inspectors of the circuit at the an- 
nual examinations, and on every occasion I was obliged to trouble 
them. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
John Molloy, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries. 



General Report for 1876, of W. Bole, Esq., a.m.. District 2. 

Centre, Londonderry. 

Londonderry, 9th March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions conveyed in your 
letter of the 8th nit., I beg to submit my general report for the year 
1876. 

Tire number of schools in my district remains as nearly as possible 
unaltered during the year, the only change being that one female school 
was amalgamated with the adjoining male school, both being now con- 
ducted as one school, with the teacher of the female department as 
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AppendixA. assistant, so that now instead of t-wo schools, each struggling to keep up 
District" 011 avera g e attendance, there is one vigorous and successful school. Two 
Inspectors’ schools, which had been suspended for a great many years, were struck 
General 0 ff the roll of National schools, the lease having expired. There are 
Reports. too many small schools, many of them doing very little good, hut 

Mr. W. serving to fritter away a good deal of the education grant. They are 
Bole, gradually disappearing, however, and most of them will in course of a 
few years drop off, without any appreciable loss to the cause of education. 
The number of schools in the district is 131, of which 3 are suspended 
schools, and 2 are building cases in which grants have been made for 
the erection of vested school-houses. This may be regarded as nearly 
the maximum number of schools required to supply the educational 
wants of the district. There are now few localities in it requiring 
additional school accommodation, and there are not many schools uncon- 
nected with the Board which are likely to become National. The 
additions which may be made to the existing number of National schools 
will be about counterbalanced by the removal of some of the small 
schools now on the list, which will not be able to exist much longer. 
The change thus gradually taking place will be always in the way of 
improvement. 

I regret to have to report that there are still a good, many very in- 
different school-houses, some of which are barely tolerable. These are 
situated in poor localities, where for the present no. better can be had; 
they are retained because their removal would entail a very serious loss 
in places where education is much required, and it is generally the case 
that in such schools, with all their disadvantages, very fair work is done. 
However, it is gratifying to be able to add that in the matter of school- 
houses a gradual, though slow, improvement is talcing place. No year 
passes without the removal of some of the worst, and the erection in 
their stead of some of the best school-houses in the district. Just at 
present two of the very worst are being replaced, one by a vested school 
and the other by an excellent school-house with teacher’s residence 
attached, built at the expense of Colonel Stotherd for the benefit of his 
tenantry. I cannot here omit reference to the beautiful and commodious 
school-house lately erected at Waterside, Derry, through the exertions 
of the Very Bev. Dr. Devlin, at an expense of about £1,000, to meet 
the growing educational wants of that populous locality, and which he 
proposes to render still more complete by the addition of a class-room 
for the very flourishing boys’ school, and of an infant school to relieve 
the pressure of attendance at the other two departments. 

I was able to complete the examination of all the schools in my district, 
only one being examined by the Head Inspector — the teacher, Mr. J ohn- 
ston, of Muff National school, having been recommended by me for the 
Carlisle and Blake premium. I also examined 22 schools outside my own 
district, and spent two days assisting in the examination of the Ennis- 
killen Convent school, and a week assisting in the examination of the 
Enniskillen Model school. In the performance of this duty I travelled 
3,568 miles. The number of pupils examined by me in 126 schools in 
my own district (two schools .having .been inoperative at the time fixed 
for examination, and therefore hot examined) was 6,069, and the average 
attendance of pupils at the same schools was 5,944. This gives ah 
average attendance of 47 ‘4 per school, and shows a steady increase when 
compared with the numbers returned in previous reports. This increase 
is also shown in the addition of six new assistant teachers during the 
year, whereas only one of those already recognised was withdrawn owing 
to defective attendance. Both the average attendance and the number 
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examined "would have been considerably larger, but for the prevalence ApptndixA. 
of epidemics during a great part of the year. The number eligible for D j gtricfc 
examination, as having attended 90 days, was 6,466, so that it appears Inspector*’ 
there were of these 397 absent on the days of examination. Most of General ■ 
these absences were fairly accounted for by illness, removal to another ** e ?ort8 ‘ 
locality, or some other satisfactory cause. I believe a small proportion -Mr. w. 
failed to appear in consequence of teacher and pupil being convinced Bole. 
that they would not pass in any subject, such cases occurring chiefly in 
first class. There are not many instances of absence from indifference 
or from ill-will to the teacher. On the contrary there appears to be in most 
cases an earnest desire to be present at the examination, and the pupils 
show a great interest in the success or failure of themselves and their class- 
fellows. I also find that in a large number of cases pupils attend specially 
for some time previous to the close of the results period, so as to complete 
the number of attendances required to qualify them for examination. 

I am sure this will continue to he the case now that the required 
number of days is raised from 90 to 100, and it will be found as the 
result of this increase, that as many, or very nearly as many, pupils will 
make 100 attendances in the year as have hitherto attended for 90 days. 

The loss to teachers of those who will henceforth fail to make 100 
attendances will in most cases be not very serious, as it is becoming clear 
that in any shorter period it is almost impossible for a pupil to make 
such proficiency as will enable him to pass in a higher class. The fact 
that such attendance of the pupil is required to qualify for examination, 
and that those who have not so qualified do not appear in their classes, 
when their schoolfellows, who have attended with due regularity, are 
mustered for the important ordeal of appearing before the Inspector, 
generally produces a salutary impression on the minds of the children 
themselves, the occasion being in many cases taken advantage of by the 
teachers to drop a pointed remark on the subject, and this impression is 
often deepened, and the absence made to appear a real loss in the eyes 
of both parents and children by the latter failing to obtain that advance- 
ment in classification which was conferred on their more fortunate fellows 
as the result and reward of successfully passing the examination. 

It appears from the figures given above, that the number of pupils 
actually examined for results is somewhat in excess, and the number 
eligible for such examination is considerably in excess, of the average 
attendance. When the attendance is fairly regular, there is generally a 
number considerably greater than the average attendance found qualified 
for examination. But the case is far otherwise in backward and 
irregularly attended schools. There is a great difference in this respect 
between the schools of this district which are situated on the London- 
derry side of Lough Foyle, and most of those in the interior and remote 
parts of the peninsula of Inishowen, lying between Lough Foyle and 
Lough Swilly. On the Londonderry side, there is a prosperous farming 
population, and there are excellent schools, a large number of which 
have the advantage of local contributions from landlords, or liberal 
endowments from the Irish Society, or from the London Companies on 
whose estates they are situated. On the Donegal side, the farms are 
small, agriculture is in a backward state, and the population poor and 
struggling for existence; many of the school-houses are of an inferior 
class, and in most cases the teachers are left to work on without anyone, 
except perhaps the manager, showing any interest in the welfare of the 
schools. As might be excepted under such circumstances the attendance 
is irregular, the parents, themselves illiterate, are careless as to the 
instruction of then- children, and anything like a popular interest in 
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Appendix A. education does not exist. Those who are not acquainted with the 
District actual state of matters in such localities can have but little conception 
Inspectors’ of how irregular and fluctuating the attendance really is. Many schools 
Reports. so s i tuated ai' e quite overcrowded for about three months in winter, 

so that the teachers can produce very little impression on the numbers 

M £‘j W ’ they have to deal with, while for the remainder of the year, they are 
0 e ' deserted by most of those pupils, and attended only by a few young 
children who are of no use at home or in the fields, the great bulk of 
those who had swelled the attendance in winter being in the meantime 
in employment, hired as domestic or farm servants. In one school 
examined by me very lately, of 87 pupils on rolls at the end of the 
month preceding examination, only 15 had attended 90 days in the 
year ; in another, of 140 pupils on rolls, only 29 were so qualified for 
exa m i n ation ; and in 8 or 10 other schools the corresponding figures 
show an attendance very little better. It is obvious that with an 
attendance of this kind very little educational progress can be made, 
and also that very little can be earned by the teachers in the way of 
results. Irregularity of attendance has always been very truly put 
forward as one of the most formidable obstacles with which our schools 
have to contend. Some improvement is taking place in this respect, but 
it has not begun to operate in the localities where it is most required. 

Of the teachers I feel bound to speak in terms of high commen- 
dation. _ They are earnest and faithful, and, in the face of many 
difficulties and drawbacks, are on the whole successful in the discharge 
of their duties. I often derive much satisfaction from the estimation in 
which I find them held in the localities where they labour, and from the 
terms of regard and esteem in which I hear them spoken of by managers 
and others interested in their work. They generally manifest the 
utmost willingness to carry out the Board’s regulations, and to adopt 
any suggestions for the improvement of their schools. As a body they 
are improving, and I am glad to say that their circumstances have 
improved considerably during the past few years. A much better class 
of young teachers is now available when vacancies occur, than could 
have been found some years ago, and the position of teacher is evidently 
more attractive than it was to young men of ability and acquirements. 
The school accounts are usually kept with care and faithfulness, and 
cases of falsification have become rare. It is a matter of regret that so 
many of the teachers are deprived of the benefits of tr ainin g either in 
the district model schools or in the central trai ning establishment. 
This state of things must be regarded as a serious drawback to the 
progress of education. Managers are anxious to remedy this defect as 
far as possible by the employment of monitors, so as to have a number 
of young persons in course of training in their own schools for the office 
of teacher. I have at present 63 paid monitors employed in the 
district, and this number will be considerably increased in the course 
oi the present year. The teachers in most cases do their duty faith- 
fully in the training of these young persons, most of whom turn out 
well, and show that they have benefited by the apprenticeship. But, 
after all, this is but a preliminary training, which to attain its full 
development should be followed up by an additional period in a model 
. school or in the training department. 

It is of importance that any well-founded cause of discontent or dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the teachers should be removed, and that 
they should be able to count with certainty on such a remuneration as 
would afford them a comfortable livelihood, in return for work per- 
formed honestly and well. There is well-founded discontent at the 
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precarious nature of an important portion of their income, two-thirds of Appendix A. 
the results fees depending, as it now does, on the votes of the Poor Law D j strict 
Guardians in the several localities. In this district all the unions are Inspectors’ 
at present contributory, hut for the year before last, the union of Lima- 
vady was non-contributory, and a number of most successful teachers s> 
lost heavily thereby. Of course teachers in non-contributory unions Mr. W. 
must feel it a hardship to be paid so differently from others from the **ole. 
mere circumstance of location, and those in contributory unions are also 
dissatisfied because they do not know but that next year they may find 
themselves placed in a similarly disadvantageous position by an adverse 
vote of the Guardians. I think it is clear that additional legislation on 
this subject is urgently needed, and that if the present system of local 
taxation in aid of results fees is to be continued, it should be made 
uniform in its action, and not left in the present unsatisfactory state. 

I believe that in my own district not a single union would remain con- 
tributory for more than a year or two longer, and I think this would 
likely be the case in most parts of the country. 

The average annual income of male principal teachers of ordinary 
National schools in this district is £67 5 s. 2d., and of female principal 
teachers of ordinary schools, £55 8s. 2d. The highest income returned 
by any male teacher for last year from an ordinary school, is 
£159 17*. 1 Od. , and the highest among female teachers £132 13s. 3d. 

Nine male and two female teachers have incomes from their schools over 
£100 a year each. There are eight cases in which the wife of the male 
teacher is either mistress of the female school adjoining or assistant to 
her husband, and in a good many instances the monitor is a member of 
teacher’s family. Twenty-seven schools are provided with residences 
rent free for the teachers. Only three applications have as yet been 
made for grants to provide teachers’ residences from the funds voted by 
Parliament. In all these cases I have reported favourably on the 
applications, but they have not yet been finally dealt with. The total 
amount paid in results fees for a year in the district, calculating for 
each school the last available return, is £2,663 13s. 6 d. The highest 
amount for an ordinary school is £65 2s. 3 d . — the total results fees in 
'Waterside Male School, with one assistant. The teacher of this school, 

Mr. J ames Mullan, always occupied a high place, as well before the in- 
troduction of the results system as in the position occupied by his 
school ill the list each year since the^ introduction of that system. The 
highest sum earned in any school without an assistant is £45 10s. Gd., 
the amount of the results fees in the Faughanvale Female School, the 
teacher of which, Miss Johnston, was awarded a Carlisle and Blake 
premium for 1874. The amount of school fees for the district is 
£1,136 12s. 6c?. This sum is in many cases quite disproportioned to 
the income derived from the public funds. In one school the total 
amount of school fees is Is. Gd., set over against £52 Os. Gd., accruing from 
Board’s salary and results fees. This school is not in an exceptionally 
poor locality, and it is conducted by an active and successful teacher, 
who has improved it very much, hut who -lias not made up liis mind to 
exact payment from the parents. Cases like this show that some 
pressure is required to secure a fair amount from the locality to meet 
the payment furnished from the public grant. Fifty-seven schools 
have local contributions amounting to £585, and varying from £1 to 
£30. 

I now proceed to make some general remarks on the state of instruc- 
tion in the various subjects. With respect to reading, which occupies 
the foremost place, I am unable to speak in as favourable terms as I 
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AppendixA. could wish It is time that tlie mechanical art of reading is generally 
District [1 or fairly taught, and that the pupils can, in most schools, get through 
Inspectors’ the lessons with considerable fluency and accuracy. But here the 
BepTto. la ^ge of commendation must cease. I regret to say that there is 
— - us } . £ fo ™d a total absence of thorough understanding of the 

Bole leSS °“' Tlle .meaning of the words given in columns 

at the head of the lessons is very fan-ly mastered, but in the explanation 
of phrases or short combinations of words, there is generally a complete 
failure. Questions involving thought regarding the meaning of the 
passage read or m which the language of the book is deviated from fail 
to elicit satisfactory answers ; and even the knowledge of the bare facts 
which maig- of the lessons are intended to teach is sadly defective. 
And very often, when there does appear to be some proficiency in this 
respect, the answering is found to come from one, or perhaps two, pupils 
in a large class, showing that it is the result of natural quickness or home 
training, rather than of the instruction given in the school. More time 
should, in most schools, be devoted to reading, so that a due amount of 
attention could be given to the subject-matter of the lessons. There is 
no point which requires to be more earnestly pressed on the attention of 
+W h ?l' S ^ i? 1S ’ and ? . t f VS no Station m expressing my conviction 
tt ^ t ij^n“' t ^i i86nce ’J 1011 Would te thns developed in their pupils 
would tell with great effect on the general results of examination in the 
schools. The power of thought awakened in the children would render 
them capable of profiting, to an increased extent, by the instruction given 
m evei-y subject; and the answering in grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, as well as on the reading lessons, might be expected to be improved 
by such careful training. In any case, teachers should bear in mind 
that mere mechanical reading, without a thorough perception of the full 
meaning intended to be conveyed, is of comparatively little value. The 
leading m first class is generally too monotonous, and might be much 
bSIll 7 £ P fT, er / the words. Such improvement would 

S L f ’ r ?f c S,° f ae lrapil fMougliout Ms entire course, 
lie mfant cla&s is usually well prepared, and none appear to enjoy the 
more thoroughly than these little folks. It is of importance 
meet ^ T tey sh °" ld W a fa “' staid, and I am always glad to 
reiwtr^l PreSen ^ d could pass in remliSg and 

dudUs under !e P^- wM e I cannot but regret to see efforts to pass 
to do sn f r 5 rea f i , ofa g em - firat class, where an effort is required 
cMld’s ^ mci ' eas Mg strain will be imposed on the 

clulcls faculties at each succeeding stage of his school course. 

Ural spelling of words and phrases is generally excellent in first class 

Ifth cTJZci' th l d ’ “I,™ 7 S air 111 “ 1 fiad b“h“of 

leton bonk A Spe ^ g ° f dif Hcult words selected from their 

lesson book. A vocabulary of such words, with the meanings attached 
would form a valuable addition to the Fifth Book. S ’ 

veam^Tho^f 611 * ™P r ? Tem ™* been effected during the past few 
free fronibWd Senerally neatly and carefully executed, and 

f T aeV61 ' al afterthe ™ of copy-books 
numbers tfB generad > , lt; was matt ® of constant complahit that 

u^rass t f PUp -T M ting on “t at all adapted to theb 
Smce q -T e T n « ’ lt r “ W Yery rara find fMs defect in 

nenmanshin P e r ln f rodllctlou ° f a transcription exercise as the test in 
1 anship, indicates a considerable advance in this art. To pupils 
even of second and third classes, I invariably give a slip of nauer'for 

^L^wMch^’ 8111 mu , oll 1 P le “ ed ™ th the steady improvement^ in the 
style m which it is executed. The first class pupils also show a great 
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advancement in the writing on slates, as compared with the proficiency AppendixA. 
of a few years ago. Young teachers in general require to pay increased District 
attention to the observance in the junior classes of the lines ruled in the Inspectors’ 
copy-books to regulate the size of the letters. And the attention of all General 

teachers should be directed towards tbe importance of vigilance in dis- 

covering and marking error’s in spelling, where such occur in the copy- Mr. W. 
books of the pupils. Especially in the exercise books I am constantly Boie " 
finding misspelled words not marked, and I believe that this neglect does 
much to perpetuate bad spelling. All such errors should be not 
merely pointed out, but distinctly marked, and the pupil should be re- 
quired to write out correctly, several times, if necessary, all words so 
marked. 

On writing from dictation I have nothing of importance to remark, as 
I do not observe either marked improvement or failure. This subject 
always occupied a large share of attention in the National Schools, and 
was generally successfully taught, and this is still the case. 

Arithmetic is the subject which probably of all others requires the 
largest amount of pains in the preparation of the pupil, and in which 
the results of examination often produce the greatest disappointment. 

I am still of the opinion which I expressed in former reports, that the 
absence of careful grounding in the elementary tables has much to do . 
with the failures in this branch. In the lower classes I still find it 
necessary to give each pupil a separate sum, so as to avoid the possibility 
of copying. In the higher classes the examination cards in this subject 
are still somewhat puzzling to the pupils. There has been considerable 
activity shown by several publishers in the preparation of arithmetical 
cards similar in form and construction to those used by the Inspectors. 

These cards are useful in preparing tbe pupils for examination, and I 
find them in very general use, but still the results of examination in 
this subject are usually very disappointing to the teachers. The mistakes 
are often of the simplest character. The pupil, for instance, in subtraction 
will place the smaller number in the upper line, and find a remainder, 
or when asked to find the product of two numbers will divide the one 
by tbe other, or in reduction will employ multiplication where division 
is the process required, and vice versa. I often regret that teachers have 
not the opportunity of seeing the exercises of their pupils when marked, 
that they might know the nature of the failures, at which they often 
express much surprise. The case is very much similar to that of reading ; 
the instruction is too mechanical, and 11ms as it were in a certain groove, 
and when the pupils have arithmetical questions placed before them in 
a form different from that to which they have been accustomed, or when 
any exercise of thought is involved, they are found wanting. I believe, 
however, that a careful consideration of the failures in this branch and 
of their causes, will do much towards working a remedy, and that better 
results may be expected in future years. 

In grammar I consider the proficiency attained by pupils in third class, 
with rare exceptions, worthless, and that in fourth class of no great value. 

I have already recorded my opinion that the time spent in third class on 
this subject is virtually lost. This time might with great advantage be 
devoted to reading, with corresponding improvement in that branch, 
which requires it. Many pupils have to leave school soon after they 
have completed the Third Book. To them the time spent in learning to 
distinguish the parts of speech, even if they have attained moderate 
proficiency, which is rare, has been of no real educational value, while 
those who remain at school for a longer period, would have acquired as 
much knowledge of grammar when they came to be examined in fourth 
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Ap pendix A. class, if they had never been introduced to the subject until 
District they entered that class, as they do under the present provisions of the 
programme. In fifth and sixth classes a really useful knowledge of 
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In fifth and sixth classes 
grammar is commonly found. The pupils in fifth class can execute a 
parsing exercise fairly on paper, the passage being about two lines of 
prose from Fifth Book, and the sixth class pupils as a general rule parse 
creditably a passage selected from the' poetical extracts in Sixth Book 
the exercise filling a page of foolscap paper. In both classes each pupil 
receives a separate passage to parse, so that copying cannot take place. 
The skill of sixth class in composition, as tested by a letter written on 
some subject suggested by Inspector, is moderate. 

I do nob observe much change in the manner in which geography is 
taught. With the facilities afforded by the large maps and excellent 
text-books now available, it is a matter of disappointment that the 
proficiency attained is so meagre. There is need of much more thorough 
preparation of home lessons in this subject, and indeed in general the 
memory work in our schools might be cultivated with much more success 
than it is at present. 



In schools in which needlework is taught, this branch continues to 
receive due attention, and the skill attained is very satisfactory. Failures 
in needlework are very rare. 

Agriculture is not in general successfully taught. This subject has 
never become popular with teachers, pupils, or parents. I think it 
should be regarded as an extra branch. I would also be glad to see 
bookkeeping placed among the extra subjects and confined to town 
schools. I sometimes find that time has been completely wasted on 
this subject in remote rural schools, where it is certainly out of place. 

Instruction in vocal music and in drawing is reasonably successful. 
I require every pupil presented for examination in drawing to execute 
a specimen on paper from a copy selected by myself, and I decide the 
pass on that specimen. This course has caused drawing to be dropped 
in several schools in which it was tided with a view simply to the results 
fee, and without any successful instruction being shown, but still in a 
good number of schools this subject is very fairly taught. In the 
scientific branches not much success has been attained. Much time is 
wasted in stra inin g after passes in these subjects. I have sometimes 
to spend a good deal of valuable time in examining classes on such extra 
branches, where not one, or hardly one, can pass, and of course a 
corresponding portion of time has been spent in teaching them ; while 
of the passes actually gained, a large portion is forfeited in consequence 
of failure in some of the essential subjects, on which the time of the 
teachers and pupils would have been more profitably spent. 

The past few years have been to all connected with National Education 
in this country interesting in connexion with the introduction of the 
system of results examinations. A great change has taken place, and 
it is important to know as accurately as possible how it has worked. I 
was always of opinion that the new system must be tried for four or five 
years before its working could be corrpctly judged. A fair period has 
now elapsed and there are grounds on which to form a tolerably accurate 
judgment. The change was at first opposed by the teachers almost 
unanimously. Now it is looked on with more favour by a good many 
of the most earnest and successful of the teaching body. The greater 
part of the old teachers, who had become habituated to the former 
system, will probably never fall in heartily with the new one. But 
the new teachers who have entered on their career within the past 
few years, and those who will be hereafter appointed, will, from 
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the mere absence of prejudice, set themselves with more cordiality -A ppend ix A. 
to work under the existing regulations. The opinion of the managers, D j strict 
so far as I can judge, is in favour of the results system. I believe Inspectors’ 
the portion of the general public which is interested in education to be 

largely of the same opinion. My own judgment is entirely favourable ! 

to it, and increased experience of its working strengthens this view. Mr. Pi. 
So long as the class salaries remain fixed it is unreasonable that 0 e ’ 
a teacher, who can show a large amount of educational work, should not 
be able to earn for that work a larger amount than another of the same 
class who is doing much less. The new system has awakened an amount 
of activity and energy in the teaching staff generally, much greatei than 
was known before. Schools conducted by really good teachers are pro- 
bably not improved by it, and they did not require any such incentive 
to exertion, but now they are paid for the excellence of their work, and 
a much needed stimulus lias been applied to the laggard and inactive. 

The number of days on wliich school is open for general instruction has 
been increased to the extent of about ten days per school on an average 
for the year over the district. There has likewise been a good deal of 
activity shown in the preparation of neat and convenient school-books 
suited to the results system, several of which are finding their way into 
pretty common use. I have been able, though not without considerable 
trouble, to arrange the period of examination for all schools imder my 
charge so as to give satisfaction to all concerned, and £ am not aware of 
a single case in which any disposition was shown to complain of the 
month of examination. This is a matter of considerable importance, 
and it is worth while for an Inspector to sacrifice to some extent his own 
personal convenience in order to secure contentment among the teachers. 

The arrangements for examination have been uniformly carried out 
without the slightest disappointment or hitch of any kind. I feel plea- 
sure in referring to the general acquiescence of the teachers in the results 
of the examinations. It might be expected that cases would arise in 
which the judgment of the Inspector would be called in question, but I 
have never known in a single instance a disposition to dispute directly 
or indirectly the accuracy of the mark assigned. I have also to express 
my tbnnks to the managers for their cordial co-operation in all mattera 
affecting the well-being of the schools, for their disposition, so far as in 
their power, to apply remedies where required, and for the good nature 
with which my suggestions and decisions have uniformly been received. 

I have been four years and a half in charge of this district, and during 
that period nothing approaching to a misunderstanding with, a manager 
h as occurred. Such relations add greatly both to the comfort and success 
with which an Inspector can discharge his duties. 

It will be seen from the details which I have furnished in this report 
that the prospects of education in this district are, on the whole, encourag- 
ing. I have little to add in the way of suggestion to what I have embodied 
in the report. Anything which will improve the position of the teachers 
will be sure to improve the general condition of the schools, and better 
salaries will always procure better teachers. Something should be done to 
check the irregularity of attendance, in respect to which, improvement will 
he slow, if matters are left as they are. I am of opinion that the time 
has come when attendance for at least 1 00 days in the year should be 
enforced in the case of all children of a prescribed age, until they are 
qualified • on such a standard of instruction as may be judged necessary. 

No hardship would be entailed by such a measure, and great good 
would be accomplished by it. It would also be of importance that 
Inspectors should have more time- at their disposal for secqjidary reports 
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and incidental visits. With the present inspection staff the results ex- 
aminations may he fully carried out, but there is not time to devote to 
the ordinary supervision of the schools to the extent required. Such 
supervision has always been most beneficial, not only as affording a 
check on the accuracy of the returns of attendance and the regularity 
with -which the school business is carried on, but as furnishing a valu- 
able opportunity for suggestions to teachers. Most of the teachers 
prize such visits very highly, and it is only where there is something 
wrong that the Inspector is not received with a cordial welcome on such 
occasions. I hope it -will be found expedient to relieve by assistance of 
some kind, the extreme pressure of work which affects the District In- 
spectors so seriously at present, and to afford them the opportunity of 
making their influence more effective in the promotion of the work of 
education in their respective districts. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

William Bole, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 

General Repoet for 1876 by M. Sullivan, Esq., District 5 

aiutivan. n j. t\ i # 

Centre, Donegal. 

Donegal, 2nd March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with, your instructions, I have the 
honour to submit, for the information of the Commissioners, my report 
for the year ended 28th February, 1877. 

. My district includes the southern portion of Donegal, a small part 
of Fermanagh lying north of Lough Erne, and a very small portion of 
Leitrim. Much of it is mountainous. The people, who in general 
seem poor, are chiefly employed in rearing cattle and in agriculture. 
The towns are small, Ballyshannon, Donegal, and Bundoran being the 
most populous. 

In the district there are in actual operation 126 ordinary and 3 
workhouse schools. Four or five additional schools are required in 
remote portions of the district ; but taking the district as a whole, the 
schools now in connexion with the national Board are sufficient for the 
accommodation of the school-going population. There are a few schools 
not in connexion with the national Board, but practically the education 
received by the rising generation in this locality is obtained in the 
national schools. 

My last general report was written two years ago. Since that date 
4 new schools have been taken into connexion ; 1 school which had 
been closed for a considerable period was re-opened in 1876; and a 
school which was in. operation and examined for results in 1874 and 
1875 was closed, in 1876. (The schools in one parish were transferred 
to another district, but in the following remarks I make no reference to 
these schools.) 

Comparing the district as it now stands with the same area in 1874 
and 1875, I find the following numbers : — 

(a.) Ordinary 8chools>xammed for results during year ended 28th Feb., 1875, J21 

« „ 29th Feb,, 1876, 121 



ri \ x> M . » 28th Feb., 1877, 125 

(6.) Pupils presented for Examination in 1874-5, . . , . 5 ,970 

„ 1875-6, . . . . . 5,918 

' v » 1876-7, . . * " . . 5,870 

(c.) Average Attendance, 1874-5, ... . . , . 5 000 

» }»J5-6, . . . . . . . . 5,126 

„ 1876-7, ........ 5,019 
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The figures in table (b) show that, though the schools of the district appendix A. 
had increased by 4, yet in the year which has just closed the number Dia ^ 
presented for examination was 600 less — fully 10 j>er cent. — than the Inspectors’ 
number presented dining the year ended 28th February, 187 5. This general 
serious falling off was altogether owing to the prevalence of various Reports ' 
diseases — scarlatina and measles in particular — during a considerable Mr. M. 
portion of 1876. The attendance in some localities was also much . Suilivan - 
reduced during the latter half of 1875, and consequently the year 1875-6 
shows a slight falling off when compared with the preceding year. The 
effect of these epidemics will be more evident from the following 
examples : — 

A school which presented 46 in 1S74 and G1 in 1875, had only 27 for 
examination in 1870 ; another which pi-esented 128 in 1874 and 149 in 
1875 was cut down to 41 in 1876 ; and a very good school which had 
1 1 6 for examination in 1874 and 93 in 1875 was so reduced by fever 
that only 3 pupils were presented for examination in 1876. 

Table (c) shows that the average attendance was not affected to the 
same extent by the epidemics referred to as was the number presented 
for examination. Many of the schools were closed for periods more or 
less prolonged, and the effect of this would appear in a reduced number 
of “school days,” and not in a reduced average attendance. In 1874-5 
the average attendance of the schools in this district was exactly 5,000 ; 
in the following year it increased t-o 5,126 ; and in the year which has 
just closed it fell back to 5,019. 

I am happy to he able to state that, as far as attendance is concerned, 
the year 1877-8 opens with brighter prospects, and will, I believe, show 
a large increase over the year 1876-7. 

The 3 workhouse schools in the district are small. At the results 
examinations for 1876 the 3 schools had 57 pupils for examination; 
in IS 75 they had 76 ; and in 1874, 78 pupils. One is a good school, the 
other two arc improving. 

Most of the schools in the district are in non-contributory unions. 

The regulation allowing schools in non-contributory unions to claim a 
second moiety of results fees, provided the local aid reach a certain 
amount, has directed the attention of managers and teachers to the 
desirableness of charging school fees. Heretofore most of the pupils 
who attended the National schools paid no fees, but in future this will 
not be the case. I believe that if managers and teachers insist on the 
payment of a small weekly fee, the attendance, although it may fall off 
fora short time, will eventually become larger and more regular than it 
is at present. 

Teachers . — Three teachers died, and 2 female teachers, who mar- 
ried, resigned. This has been the total permanent loss of classed teachers 
belonging to the district since 31st March, IS 76. There were a few 
removals from one school in the district to another, and 2 teachers 
went to other districts. On the other hand, 12 new teachers (7 prin- 
cipals and 5 assistants) have been recognised. Of the 12, one had pre- 
viously served as pupil-teacher in a model school, 7 had completed their 
terms of service as monitors, and 4 had been pupils in National schools. 
Two-thirds, therefore, of the new teachers had received a fair prepara- 
tion for their present occupation. These figures also show the importance 
of the monitorial staff, Tlie regulation which permits the classification 
of second class monitors at the close of their term of service has done much 
to popularize the monitorial system, and to secure the appointment of 
monitors to the vacancies which occur. 

I have much pleasure in testifying to the general good conduct of the 
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Appendix A. teachers in this district since the date of my last report. I am satisfied 
District that, as a body, the teachers are now working more energetically than 
Inspectors’ they did before the introduction of the results system. This appeals in 
Reports! man y ' wa y 8 ’ For “stance, many teachers have voluntarily shortened 

1 their vacations. When the rule was made that under no circumstances 

Mr. il/. should Saturday attendances be included among the 90 then necessary 
imv ' to qualify for results fees, several teachers had commenced to give four 
hours’ instruction on that day. I confess I read the rule excluding 
Saturday attendances with great regret. In this district, as in all rural 
districts, the attendance is good during summer and winter, and very 
low during spring and autumn. During one half the year the pupils 
cannot attend, whereas during the remaining half of the year they have 
little or nothing to do except to go to school. It is evident that it would 
be a great boon to the pupils if, during the period at which they can 
attend, the schools were in operation six days of the week instead of five as 
at present. This would add twenty-six Saturdays to the days on which the 
pupils could attend, and as many teachers complain that pupils now find it 
difficult to attend 1 00 days, the gain to teachers themselves would be con- 
siderable. It may be urged that Saturday is required for religious instruc- 
tion, but, practically, religious instruction is given on the other week days, 
andnot on Saturday. Of course, too, any manager wishing to reserve Satur- 
day for religious instruction exclusively, can do so. I merely suggest that 
when a teacher, with manager’s sanction, chooses to open his school for 
four hours’ secular instruction on some or all Saturdays, attendance on 
that day should not be excluded from the 100 attendances necessary to 
qualify for results fees. Nor need any difficulty be anticipated with regal’d 
to the inspection of these schools on Saturday. This could easily be 
done. Lastly, it may be urged that a teacher’s work is already suffi- 
ciently severe, and that it would be a mistake to allow him to teach 
during six days each week. This, however, without any fear of dan- 
gerous consequences, might be left to managers and teachers themselves. 
Notwithstanding its annoyances, it cannot reasonably be urged that a 
teachers work — I speak of this district — is at present excessively 
severe. From 10 to 3 o’clock on five days of the week cannot be con- 
sidered as long hours, relieved as the interval is by half an hour in 
the playground, especially as two or three vacations and several holidays 
break the monotony of the year. Of course, too, if the schools were 
open on Saturdays during the months on which pupils could best attend 
them, they could, if necessary, be closed for longer vacations than at 
present in spring and harvest. 

I have spoken above of the increased willingness to work which is 
evident on the part of man 7 teachers. I regret that I do not see a cor- 
responding improvement in the skill with which this work is applied. I 
think teachers do not turn their attention sufficiently to the art of school 
management. Many of them overlook the fact that the chief object of 
every improvement in their position has been to secure the permanent 
services of a skilful body of teachers. Every future improvement must 
have the same object. It is not mere work that is required ; it is skil- 
ful, successful work. I know many teachers who work industriously 
all the year, and yet whose schools never make a good examination. To 
such teachers the annual results’ examinations brings great disappoint- 
ment. They attribute failure to various causes, never to the real one. 
Nut any person visiting one of these schools while in ordinary opera- 
tion can easily see the real cause. There is an evident absence of good 
management. The teacher himself is, with more or less skill, instruct- 
ing a class, but his supervision over the rest of the school is very slight. 
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Indeed he often so places himself and the class with which he is engaged A ppcndixA . 
that it is impossible for him to see the pupils in the desks or in the re- D - “jT 
mainmg drafts. As a necessary consequence the effectual work done is Waters* 
confined to the class standing in front of the teacher himself. Again General 
class-movements are seldom well made ; they occupy far more time than Reporta ‘ 
is necessary and are attended with needless confusion. The distribu- Mr. M. 
tion and collection of copy-books, slates, <fcc., could be effected as well Sullivan. 
or better, by pupils than by the teacher, and yet in many schools the 
principal himself undertakes these duties ; tints wasting many valuable 
minutes out of the 300 which form his school-day, and losing an excel- 
lent means of practically teaching order, regularity, and tidiness to the 
pupils. From these and similar causes into which I shall not enter, it 
often happens that a teacher who has been as busy as possible from 10 
to 3 o’clock, and who perhaps feels tired and exhausted when the day’s 
work is over, has done far less for his pupils than could be done in the 
same time and with less trouble by a more skilful teacher. And when 
the time for annual examination arrives, and each pupil has to depend on 
himself alone, and to answer from the information which he has actually 
acquired during the preceding year, the numerous failures show how 
little has been effected by the teacher’s constant, but unskilful work. 

Among the various means, therefore, by which the schools of the 
district may be rendered more efficient, I consider as most important 
the improvement of the teachers in the art of school management. For- 
tunately, too, improvement in this direction can be effected by the 
teachers themselves. Irregular attendance, late attendance, want of 
books, and neglect of home lessons, are among the causes usually as- 
signed for low proficiency. Over these evils, however, a teacher’s power 
is limited. But every teacher can improve himself. The first ques- 
tion which a teacher, anxious to raise the proficiency of his school, 
should ask himself is, “ How can I render most effective my five hours’ 
daily work ?” 

Many persons may think that as the most obvious defects in school 
management have already been pointed out, and the proper remedies sug- 
gested in the Board’s “Manual of Method,” and other works, these defects 
no longer exist. But it is one thing to point out defects and another to 
remove them. Still, careful study of these books, with a serious en- 
deavour to apply such portions as are applicable to their respective 
schools, would do much to improve teachers who are industrious but, 
hitherto, unskilful. 

As a rule a teacher in this district seldom sees any school in actual 
operation except his own. Each teacher, therefore, becomes a model 
for himself, and as a necessary consequence his improvement in school 
management is slow. I am satisfied that teachers, and young teachers 
especially, could gain much valuable information by spending a portion 
of their vacations, or an occasional holiday, in visiting other schools. In 
a former report I referred to the excellence of many of tlie schools in 
the district ; since the date of that report the good schools of the dis- 
trict have continued to improve, and all these would form admirable 
models for a young or inexperienced teacher. They would show him 
what can be done by skill, energy, and perseverance, in circumstances 
similar to his own. Even a visit to a bad school would be of use, as 
it would serve to show tlie evils which should be guarded against. 

Closely connected with the improvement of teachers in school manage- 
ment is their improvement in literary knowledge. From what I have 
already said, as to the hours for school work, it is evident that teachers 
have abundant time for study. I am satisfied that, as a rule, they do 

O 
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not study. This, and not the nature of the programme, nor the diffi- 
culty of the questions given, is, I believe, the cause of the numerous 
failures at the annual examination of classed candidates for promotion. 

In this district there is, in general, no difficulty in filling up the 
vacancies which occur. The supply is fully equal to the demand. But 
the demand is less than it would be, were it not that old teachers who 
have ceased to be efficient, are not willing to resign. During the four 
years that I have had charge of this district, only one teacher has applied 
for a retiring gratuity, and in this instance the application was not made 
until the teacher was hopelessly ill. Worn-out teachers who have 
served faithfully for a number of years deserve every consideration, 
and managers, very naturally, are unwilling to remove them. They 
linger on, hoping year after year, that “something may turn up.” 
The “ something,” which they hope for, is a pension. All this is very 
natural, but in the meantime the school-going population of the localities 
in which these worn-out men are, suffers irreparable loss. 

Monitors . — I have already pointed out the fact that 7 of the 12 
teachers appointed during the past year had previously served as moni- 
tors, and that one had served as pupil-teacher. For the year ended 
31st March, 1876, the numbers were precisely the same ; there were 12 
new appointments, of whom 7 had been monitors and one a pupil-teacher. 
Hence, for the two years, 14 of the 24 vacancies were filled up from the 
monitorial staff. This shows its importance. Every monitor in the 
district was exa m i n ed during each of the past two years, and the results 
show that, almost without exception, they are being carefully taught. In 
some cases the “ extra instruction ” (before or after school hours) is not 
given with sufficient regularity, and this is made manifest by the fact 
that some monitors, when questioned, are unable to tell the time for such 
extra instruction. Occasionally, too, monitors from the same school 
make statements which are contradictory, thus showing that the time 
for “ extra instruction ” was not as well defined as it should be. The 
remedy for this is very simple. The time for “ extra instruction ” should 
invariably appear on the “Time Table.” In general, from 9.15 to 10 
a.m. sqems the most suitable time. If the ordinary business commences 
*at 10 a.m., the principal, even if he has no monitor to instruct, is sup- 
posed to be in attendance at 9.30 ; so that by arranging to give extra in- 
struction from 9.15 to 10 he loses — if what is so important to himself 
may be called a loss — only a quarter of an hour each day. It is evi- 
dent, too, that both teacher and monitor are more likely to work profit- 
ably before 1 0 than after 3 o’clock. 

When first appointed, monitors are, almost invariably, in advance of 
the programme laid down for them, and as the young persons selected 
are, in general, remarkable for intelligence, failure in after years should, 
with very rare exceptions, be attributed to neglect on the part of then 
teachers. Careful annual examination -is, consequently, the best means 
of insuring due attention to the education of monitors. 

But besides due attention to their literary studies, it is most desirable 
that monitors should, as soon as possible, be made acquainted with the 
best methods of teaching. The actual work of the school in which he 
is employed, is, if the school be a good one, the best practical instruction, 
and will do more than anything else to form a monitor’s habits and 
method. I think, however, that something would be gained by intro- 
ducing “ Method of Teaching,” at any earlier period than at present into 
the course of study laid down for monitors. A t present, a monitoi 
may have served three years in third class, and two years in second 
class, without having had his attention in any way directed to improved 
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methods of teaching.. ec Method of Teaching ” appears for the first time Appendix a. 
in the programme laid down for second class monitors, at the close of n - ."T~ 
their third year. The examination for that year is by far the most Injectors’ 
important which a monitor has to undergo. At it, if successful he is Geceral 
classed, and his eligibility for promotion to first grade is determined. B * porta ‘ 
.During his final year in second class, a monitor is required to prepare Mr. M. 
the whole of “ Joyce’s Manual of Method and Organization,” hut as the Sultwan. 
same year introduces several other, to him, new subjects— (Euclid, 
algebra, book-keeping, agriculture) he must be satisfied with a very 
limited knowledge of “ Method.” No doubt a wise teacher prepares for 
a monitor’s classification-examination long before it falls due; still, 
many are guided altogether by the programme. T beg, therefore, to 
su ggest that the “ Manual of Method ” be made two, or even three years’ 
study in place of one ; and that definite portions of it be prescribed for 
each year. 

Time Tables. — Formerly the “ Inspector’s District Book ” contained 
an abstract of the Time Table in each school. The new District Book 
makes no provision for this. Many teachers are fond of changing their 
Tinie Tables ; and sometimes a change is unavoidable. An Inspector ' 
taking charge of a new district has now no other means of ascertaining 
the hours and days for instruction, the vacations and holidays, of the 
schools under his charge, than to visit each of them. To do so requires 
several months. I think, therefore, that every teacher should be 
required to furnish, a copy of his Time Table to the District Inspector. 

From these copies the Inspector in charge could at any moment see the 
actual occupation of each school in the district. Useless journeys to 
closed schools would be avoided, and faults in the construction of 
:£ Tune Tables ” would at once be observed and their correction sug- 
gested. Should any teacher wish to make alterations in his “ Time 
Table? he could, of course, do so ; but the old “ Tune Table ” should be 
considered as binding, until’ a copy of the new one was furnished to the 
District Inspector. The trouble of doing this would be very little, and 
the expense of postage only one halfpenny. 

Sale Stock. — In general the schools of the district are fairly supplied 
with sale stock. I must however point out that in procuring books, 
ifce., the teachers of this district labour under a considerable dis- 
advantage. Except along its southern border there is no railway in the 
district, and as parcels from -the book department are prepaid to 
railway stations only, teachers in most parts of this district suffer 
pecuniary loss, and are exposed to various delays, when procuring 
requisites for sale to the pupils. Most of the parcels for this district 
come to Stranorlar Hail way Station, but this is 13 miles from the 
school in the district which is nearest to it, and fully 55 miles from the 
most remote. Clearly, therefore, teachers in this poor and remote part 
of the island are not on terms of equality, as far as the purchase of 
school requisites is concerned, with their brethren in more wealthy 
localities who can, in two or three days, and without any expense, 
procure whatever sale stock they require. 

Progress. — All things considered, the schools of the district have made 
fair progress during the past year. The moral tone of the schools is, 
with few exceptions, very good. “ Copying” has almost ceased to exist, 
and “ prompting ” lingers in a few schools only. In general the records 
of attendance are now kept with scrupulous accuracy. 

Migratory Pupils. — When a pupil removes from a school, A, to another, 

B, it is desirable that the teacher of B should know the class in which 
this pupil was last examined at A, and the result. To ascertain this, 

D 2 
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Appendix A. the teacher at B questions the pupil himself, but in many cases the 
District" information obtained in this way is not reliable. It might be thought 
Inspectors’ that in doubtful cases the teacher of B would apply, either by letter or 
General otherwise, to the teacher of A ; but teachers seem to have a strong 
eporis. objection to this plan. At all events they seldom adopt it. Every 
Mr. M. teacher should be required, when receiving a pupil who had attended 
Sullivan. arLO t,her school, to communicate with the pupil’s former teacher ; and 
the latter should be required, when so asked, to give the necessary 
information as to pupils’ former passes. Printed forms for these pur- 
poses should be supplied- to each school. 

Reading. — The results system has done much to raise the classification 
in most schools. Formerly, pupils were often allowed to linger for seve- 
ral years in the same reading book ; now this seldom or never happens. 
As a consequence, there are now few schools in which several pupils 
have not reached fifth class, and in many schools there is a sixth class. 
In general the reading is correct, (failures are most numerous in third 
and fourth classes), but the subject-matter does not receive sufficient 
attention. The poetical pieces are not learned accurately, and are 
generally repeated in an indistinct, rapid manner. 

Writing. — The writing in the schools of the district is steadily im- 
proving. The copy-books are now neatly kept. Even when the writing 
is weak and cramped, the books are generally clean and free from blots, 
as it is well known that every page is liable to inspection, and that 
nothing attracts attention more readily than a soiled or ink-defaced 
book. In several schools the writing is now excellent, and in those in 
which it is careless, the fault must be attributed to want of proper super- 
vision by the teacher. 

Oral Spelling and Dictation. — Oral spelling receives due attention. 
Dictation, too, is, in general, taught with satisfactory success. In some 
schools much of the benefit that might be gained from exercises in 
dictation is lost by the fact that the teachers do not treat each class as 
a whole, but read the various clauses for each pupil, as asked. Of course 
all the pupils in a class begin the dictation exercise at the same time, but 
the inattentive soon fall back, and in a few minutes the teacher has 
almost as many classes as pupils. This gives rise to considerable con- 
fusion, and as each pupil expects to have the various clauses repeated as 
often as he wishes, habits of attention are not formed. 

Arithmetic. — In general the pupils are fairly prepared in the rules 
prescribed by the programme. Mental arithmetic has received more 
attention than in former years. Notation is not well taught. But 
although arithmetic has received considerable attention during the past 
year, I regret to say that in most schools the pupils’ work is almost 
mechanical. The reason of each of the various operations performed is 
quite ignored. Even monitors and candidate teachers are sadly de- 
ficient in this point. No part of the results programme refers to the 
theory of arithmetic, and, as a consequence, it is not taught. This is to 
be regretted. I think the best remedy would be to place theory of 
arithmetic among the “ extras,” for which payment is made. A 
knowledge of the reasons of the various arithmetical operations 
would be more useful to most pupils in primary schools, and more 
attainable by them, than a knowledge of trigonometry, or hydrostatics, 
or physiology. 

Grammar. — This subject receives a good deal of attention from 
teachers, yet the success attending its teaching is only very moderate. 
There is, however, considerable improvement as compared with former 
years. ' 
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Geography . — In general geography is badly taught. Although the AppendtxA. 
programme for each class is simple, very few pupils answer satisfactorily. 

I fear that, to most pupils, a map is merely a coloured surface, having Inspector.’ 
various names and lines printed in different parts, and which, by daily General 
exercise, they are to become expert in pointing out. I know of nothing Reportg ‘ 
which would tend more to remove this feeling than the issuing of good Mr. M. 
heal maps. The Ordnance inch-maps, now sold at a shilling per sheet Sulf *'<*"• 
would answer admirably for this purpose ; and if these were placed on 
the Board’s list, they would, I believe, be readily purchased. Each school 
would then have a good map of the surrounding locality, and pupils and 
teachers would begin to take an intelligent interest 'in the study of 
geography. 

.A eedlework . — In schools in which there is a female teacher the pupils 
are, in general, well up to the programme in needlework. Darning and 
patching , not being named in the programme, are not taught. They 
should, I think, be introduced. A mistress sometimes complains that 
the pupils bring no u work,” when the pinafores, (fee., actually on them 
stand sadly in need of repair. 

Agriculture and Book-keeping . — The programme in agriculture having 
been considered too difficult, many teachers availed themselves of the 
regulation permitting the substitution of book-keeping for agriculture ; 
and, strange to say, the rural schools most readily did this. But their 
success in teaching book-keeping was very poor indeed, and it is to be 
hoped that the recent recognition of the “ Introduction to Practical 
Farming ” (a much simpler work than the Agricultural Class Book) will 
induce many to resume the teaching of agriculture. 

Extra Subjects . — Singing is taught with, on the whole, fail* success in 
24 schools, and drawing with tolerable success in 10 schools. Thirty- 
two schools have pupils learning elementary mathematics. French is 
taught in 1 school, Latin in 2 schools, in one of which Greek also 
is taught. There are now no classes in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department, although four years ago there were over 20 in the 
district. The recent regulations of the Science Department have anni- 
hilated the classes which then existed. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

M. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



General Report for 187C by William Kennedy, Esq., Mr JF 
District 6 — Centre, Strabane. Kennedy. 

Strabane, 3rd March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the consideration of 
the Commissioners of National Education, the following report on the 
schools in this district : — 

The district of which Strabane is the official centre is situated almost 
exclusively in the counties of Tyrone and Donegal, two schools only 
being in the county Londonderry. It embraces an area of about .5 GO 
square miles, with a population of 75,000, and contains 134 schools of 
all kinds, of which 131 are in operation. Three of these are the depart- 
ments of the Newtownstewmrt Model School, 2 are Poor Law Union 
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AppendizA. schools, 1 is a convent school, and the others ordinary town and rural 
District schools. The number has not of late increased much, only 12 of those 
Inspectors’ now in the district having had grants given to them by the Board since 
Reports. s P rin g of 187 °- These were schools previously established, and 

— . either m connexion with the Church Education Society or supported by 
Kmnl;. the lancUords on whose properties they are built. There are now few 
schools for the education of the poor within the district that are not 
National, and scarcely any locality that is not supplied with schools, so 
that a further extension of the number is not required, nor, with the 
exception of two or three schools already existing, and for which grants 
are likely to be sought shortly, is it desirable that the number should 
be increased. 

Of the total number of schools, 51 are in the county Donegal 2 
(1 these suspended) in the county Londonderry, and the remainder 
in the county Tyrone. 

There are no evening schools. Two were established some years ago, 
but though both were largely attended by pupils at first, the attendance 
soon fell off, and in a few months it was found necessary to close them. 

The average attendance per school for the entire district during the 
past year was 41. This number scarcely differs from that of previous 
years. In 1870 it was 40*1; in 1871, 39*1 ; in 1872, 38-3 j in 1873, 
40-7. j and in 1874, 41-4. No return was made out for 1875. There 
is not, therefore, any decided improvement in the regularity of pupils’ 
attendance. In spring and autumn the schools are still very thinly 
attended, though for about four months in winter many of. them are 
crowded. Pupils are more punctual in the time of assembling in the 
morning than formerly. This may be attributed in a considerable degree 
to the operation of the rule which requires the rolls to be marked and 
the attendance recorded before 11 o’clock instead of before 12. It 
is very usual, however, to find, on visiting schools about one or two 
o clock, that one or more have gone home, though their names are almost 
invariably entered on the leave-slate kept for the purpose. In many 
instances I think there is no absolute necessity why they should thus 
leave after the rolls are marked ; and, with the view of checking the 
irregularity to some extent, I would suggest the propriety of supplying 
to each school a book in which the names of such pupils should he 
recorded. This was at one time contemplated, but never carried out ; 
and there can be little doubt that if a permanent record of such cases 
were pieserved in the school it would tend to limit their number. 

Of the usual branches of instruction, and the success with which they 
are taught, I have little to say that has not been said already in former 
reports. There is a slight improvement in the reading, though the 
prevailing defect still consists in reading too hurriedly and without 
attention to the punctuation. This is most markecl in first class, where 
the first word of a sentence is frequently joined to the preceding sentence, 
with scarcely any perceptible pause at the period. Still first class chil- 
dren are able to read the book better, and are prepared for doing this in 
considerably less time than they were before the introduction of the 
present system of examination. Except in a few schools, the subject- 
matter of the lesson s and the explanation and meanings of words receive 
the attention required, -while the pieces of poetry prescribed for being 
committed to memory are invariably learned and repeated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Here, however, as in the reading, the most usual 
detect is m the piece being said too rapidly. . The columns of spelling at 
the head of the lessons are prepared in the manner prescribed in the. 
school programme. Penmanship and dictation show no decided change. 
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The necessity of preserving the copy-books written during the year and ^ppcndixA. 
producing them at the annual examination has caused them to be kept District 
cleaner, and the writing in many cases gives more evidence of care than Inspector*’ 
before. In arithmetic, the examination of the senior classes from cards ® eneral 
of piinted questions, the work of which must be done on paper, has led Re ?ortg ‘ 
to the introduction of a similar method in the usual school business, and Mr. W. 
a portion of the work is usually done on paper. These exercises, how- Kenned H' 
ever, do not always give evidence of careful supervision on the part of 
the teacher, and the work is frequently wanting in neatness and 
methodical arrangement, while the figures are carelessly made. In first 
and second classes there is a decided advance in the teaching of arithmetic, 
in which these classes are much better prepared than formerly ; but the 
theory of the subject in advanced classes, and mental calculation in all 
classes, do not receive sufficient attention. Grammar is not taught 
successfully. Tn third class, where it is first introduced, teachers are 
satisfied with the mere naming of the parts of speech and repeating the 
definitions by rote, without taking the trouble to see that the subject is 
thoroughly understood so far as it is learned: hence the practice of 
guessing prevails to a large extent. Geography also is imperfectly known 
in nearly all schools. I would strongly recommend tlie preparation of 
a small treatise on geography, abridged from Dr. Sullivan’s larger work, 
in the same manner as the abridgment of his grammar lately supplied to 
schools, and about the same size. There can be no doubt that the intro- 
duction of such a work, containing within a small compass the leading 
features of local geography, and without the introduction of any matter 
to be passed over, "would be attended with valuable results. 

Vocal music is taught in 19 schools, and drawing in 9 ; in about half 
this number of schools the teaching of these branches is attended with 
a fair degree of success, in the others comparatively slight results are 
produced. Almost the only other extra branches taught are geometry 
and algebra, two or three boys in fifth and sixth classes being frequently 
presented for examination. In girls’ schools and in mixed schools where 
a work mistress or female assistant is employed, needlework is usually 
well taught, while there are few schools in which the boys of senior 
classes are not prepared for examination in either the Agricultural Class- 
hook or book-keeping. Classics are taught in one school — Castlederg — 
and also in Lifford male — a new school not yet examined. 

For two or three years after the introduction of the results examin- 
ations, the numbers in senior classes increased considerably. This 
increase was slight during the past year, and it is probable that in future 
years the classification of the pupils will not differ materially from what 
it is now. 

It is now five years since the present system of supplementing the 
teachers’ salaries by a payment on the results of the examination of their 
schools came into operation over the entire country, so that there has 
been time to judge of its effects, and to test the working of the system 
fully. That the amount of work done in the cause of education has 
been largely increased, cannot, I think, be questioned. The interests 
of teachers are more closely identified with their schools j more earnestness 
and energy are thrown into their work ; while the knowledge that the 
amount and quality of the instruction given will be tested by an annual 
examination, in which the progress of each individual pupil will be noted 
in every subject prescribed for that pupil’s course of instruction, cannot 
fail to have its effect. A spirit of emulation may also be observed 
among the pupils and a desire to merit promotion with the other members 
of them class. The number of children qualified by attendances for 
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Appendix*, being examined, who absent themselves on the day of examination, is 
District now very small, indeed unless prevented from coming by illness, or that 
Inspectors' the child has ceased to reside in the neighbourhood, I seldom find that 
enenl any were absent. The emoluments of the teachers have certainly been 
increased, but that increase is fairly earned by the additional work done. 

There is but a small number of schools in the district where assistant 
teachers are required, or where the attendance would warrant the 
payment of salary to assistants. In 25 schools only are assistants 
employed. One of these, Sion Mills, having 2 assistants, and each 
of the others 1 — all, with the exception of 2, being females ; of whom 
4 are junior literary assistants. Few principal teachers have, therefore, 
acted as assistants previously, and the vacancies occurring from time to 
time in the teaching staff, are not so frequently filled up from the ranks 
of monitors and ex-monitors as might at first be anticipated. In the 
case, however, of female teachers, the number who acted as monitors is 
considerably larger than among males ; and there are almost always a 
number of well-qualified gills who have completed their period of service 
as monitresses, and who seek appointments as teachers, but for whom 
there are no vacancies. In the spring of 1870, when the district was 
first placed under my charge, there were about 43 paid monitors of all 
grades in it. Since that date 98 appointments have been made — this 
number including 6 in schools transferred from District No. 1. Of 
these 44 still remain monitors, and 97 have either completed their period 
of service or retired. I find that 23 of these became teachers, viz., 8 
males and 15 females, who are still, with two or three exceptions, in the 
Board s service. 

In small schools where, during certain quarters, the attendance falls 
under 30, and where, in consequence, the teacher is paid by a capitation 
grant instead of class salary, it is difficult to procure or to retain well- 
qualified male teachers, and as in such, schools the amount of results fees 
is also m most cases small, the difficulty is still further increased. Such 
schools are generally attended by both males and females, and in several 
cases the manager has thought it advisable to place the school under a 
female teacher— where one competent can be procured— rather than 
appoint a comparatively inefficient male teacher, or one who would be 
constantly looking for a better school, and ready to resign his situation 
in the prospect of obtaining another more lucrative. Sixteen reived 
schools are now m charge of female teachers, and in most cases they 
are conducted m a satisfactory manner, though it is not desirable, as a 
general rule, that boys over ten or eleven years of age should remain as 
pupils, nor do they usually, where a school, under a good male teacher, 
exists witiim a reasonable distance. 

As the claims of teachers to retiring pensions, when incapacitated by 
age or mfirmity have been so often brought before the public, I have 
thought it worth inquiring how many would probably be entitled to such 
pensions from age alone. Of 157 teachers, principals and assistants, in 
the Boards seijice m this district, there are 10 between fifty and 
fifty-five years of age ; 4 between fifty-five and sixty ; and 4 above sixty 
years. These ages are calculated from the returns furnished by them- 
selves on the occasion of my first visit to their schools, and they are, I 
consider, substantially correct. It appears then that of the entire num- 
ber of teachers m this district, only 11 per cent, are above fifty years of 
age, and 5 per cent, above fifty-five. 

Regarding schools situated in contributory, as compared with these in 
non-contnbutory Poor Law Unions, I do not feel called upon to give an 
opinion beyond expressing a hope that some means will shortly be found 



Reports. 

mTav. 

Kennedy. 
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for the removal of the grievance of which teachers in the latter class of Appendix A. 
unions complain, so that all men doing the same work and earning the District" 
same results fees, may be equally paid. For the past two years all the Inspectors’ 
schools of this district were in contributory unions, except those in 

Stranorlar Union, which contains 23 schools. Gortin has now, I under- _ .* 

stand, ceased to be contributory ; there are 20 schools in that union. Mr. W. 

No attempt has yet been made by the managers in this district to ^ enntd 3' 
avail themselves of the facilities offered for building teachers’ residences, 
and I know of only one case where it has been decided that a residence 
in connexion with a non-vested school shall be erected, at an early date, 
with the aid offered by the State for that purpose. Teachers are begin- 
ning to feel disappointed that there has not been a more prompt and ready 
acceptance on the part of those in whose hands the management of the 
schools rests, of the means placed at their disposal for providing residences, 
and which may now be built at comparatively small cost to all concerned ; 
sites could, I think, in most cases be procured. I have little doubt, 
however, that once an example has been shown it will be followed in 
other cases, and that in a few years we shall see comfortable dwellings, 
which are so much wanted, provided for a number of teachers. 

In conclusion, I may observe, which I do with much pleasure, that I 
have not at any previous time found the school accounts kept so faith- 
fully as during the past year. If there have been any cases of fraud, 

I have failed to detect them, though using all the vigilance possible, and 
I think there is little reason to question the accuracy of the school 
records. 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

William Kennedy, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



General Report for 1876, by J. W. Rodgers, Esq., A.M., District Mr. j. w, 
8 — Centre, Belfast. Rodgers. 

Belfast, 31st March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following report on the schools 
under my superintendence for the year ending 31st March, 1877. 

Since my last general report was furnished my district lias been 
somewhat altered. Eleven parishes, with which I was then connected, 
extending along the north-east coast line, have been attached to a new 
district with Carrickfergus as centre; and instead some additional work 
in Belfast has been assigned to me, with eight parishes more inland, 
which contain the important town of Lisburn and the villages of Crumlin 
and Glenavy. There are at present 112 day schools and 21 night schools 
under my supervision, 10 of which were placed on the roll of National 
Schools only a few months ago. I examined 123 for results payments 
during the past year. For the present the National Schools in the 
district are sufficiently numerous. In the parish of Killead there is one 
to 585 of population, in Derriaghy one to 602, in Magheragall one to 
776, in Glenavy one to 786, in Tullyrusk one to 829, and so on with 
the others. Disturbing agencies occur in the towns of Belfast and 
Lisburn. In the former Church Education Schools are numerous, and 
there are some very large schools conducted by the Christian Brothers. 

The population when the last census was taken was 174,412, but sup- 
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AppendixA. posing it to have increased since that time as rapidlv „s it did W 
District Ae years 1861 and 1871, it may he rouvlilv estLnid L , ™ ^tween 

&' CTaattl 19 ’ 000 ; ’W tkfi 00 "i-‘V°f my cot“l am fbk 

Reports. 1 . * y tlmt the number of A afoonul Schools in the town and its immed; t 

Manv of*fh t0 P ? P " la * 10ri 111 the proportion of one to 1,160. 

Many of the school-houses are excellent in all rpsiwhi 0 fr„,.,v ,, 

necessary accommodation to the children who frequent thei^ Bfolffots 
of this class are becoming more numerous every year Amonv fh^f 

most recently erected may be mentioned St Mail-'s St' T Am ° n ° ™ ose 

castle male, and Greencastle fem^ Some of &e ’ G ?™- 

ma commendaWe liberaUty, provided admirable sohool-hoimes for thS 
half-time hands. It is to be hoped that their example irill he , 

y others, and that unsuitable houses, of which there are still too innri 6 

rooms shall be of such a kind that rtF *h aat tte scll00 l- 

intended can be carried nr, i!n & tbe , bus ™ ess for which they were 
the health of teacheS s“hoW C ° n ™ tly ’ “ d ***** ^ to 

so^tfttTarTa^ 

of mdivXS P X^St l0 J *:ssr tees - Th “ UOTal form 

Protestant Episcopal “jlwtl 1 clergyman— Roman Catholic, 

however, is win rem-esented^o L ’ + i° r ^ esl ®y“- The la P olement, 
to that class. OfVe 133 ’schoohrTfi™ " 8 °u mana gers belonging 
under Eoman Catho4 man^menl ™ Z and 29 

Episcopalians, and 8 by meSs > Protestollt 

School committees which , “ °™ ei , ^otestant persuasions, 

which I was for mjy ylj /S'™ “ tha J 1r « ta “ districts with 
through the county <rf An+rl C0I “ l ® cte d> are quite common all 

interest is taken fo I* “ ay H e , tllat *T means more 

whose benefit they are intended Writ wi’ lcl °? ler ' vlse , be tllose for 
as at present consfihiWi „ i 5 ^ ^ 1& c ^ ear ‘ to m e that committees, 

in agJcSw St ’ “ ™ d g°. oi a rule,’ 

an equality with the^tenebo" y ’ tb ® members are quite too much on 
imperfectly educated to 18 !? re f ards socia l position, and too 

appomtmeL ctfSribS.’fa Xch1b e fi SClXO e 3 T m * Eesides > “ the 

they axe open to be eweved - , , hey not unfrequently claim a voice, 
rather than by a regard for^tb ^ F 7 looal P rivate influences 
a school not for from W b mterests ° f educati(m ' Quite recently, 

and efficiency of the t^erwh^wir^ ’ °Tf S t0 the decl ™g health. 

with a retiring. gmS T h° ’?^£? ed ^ “? to lea ™ tb ® service 

mg. gratuity. The attendance was large, and the local 
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emoluments were quite sufficient fco attract a well qualified master. But A ppendixA . 
in the absence of the manager, wlio would have given them wise counsel, District 
tlie committee met, ignored the claims of many well qualified candidates, Inspectors’ 
and appointed an inexperienced, ill-educated lad who lived in the neigh- 

bourliood. Happily, when examined by the Inspector who succeeded 

me in the supervision of the school, his acquirements proved too low for Mr. J. W. 
provisional classification, and the manager being allowed to have his Iiud U ers - 
own way, a good appointment was eventually made. 

Many of the managers take considerable interest in their schools, visit 
them frequently, and keep the school buildings in as good repair as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. It is to he regretted, however, that 
occasionally managers as well as school committees — educated men from 
whom better tilings might be expected — fail to take a just view of their 
duties or to realize the responsibilities which they have voluntarily 
undertaken. Schoolrooms, which from the first were unsuitable for 
educational purposes, or which from the increase of population or other 
causes have become overcrowded, are allowed to remain for years without 
alteration notwithstanding the remonstrances of the Inspector and letters 
of warning from the Education Office. And, as regards the appointment 
of teachers, one is sometimes amazed how little discrimination is exercised, 
candidates of the very lowest classification being foisted into vacancies, 
while others of large capacity and high reputation are left unheeded. 

Excluding three Convent Schools which are taught by Huns, the 
day schools in this district are conducted by 257 lay teachers. Of 
these 32 are in first class, SO in second, and 145 in third or not classed 
at all. The large proportion of those in the lowest class is striking, 
and it is more remarkable that those who seek promotion at the annual 
examinations are not at all numerous. The cause, however, is not far 
to seek. Most of these low-classed teachers are assistants, and w'hile 
remaining in that position they have little to gain by studying for a 
higher status. It is true, if they were seeking the office of principal, 
a first or second class certificate would usually he of service to them, as 
a proof that they were possessed of superior .qualifications. To 
assistants as such, however, it brings no other advantage. There was 
a time when to such teachers promotion in classification brought with 
it an increase of pay. Now such is not the case. "Whether then rank 
be high or low they receive from the Board merely the salary attached 
to third class. A great stimulus to exertion is thus removed, and 
while some of the more talented and ambitious do study and work 
their way into the higher ranks, the great majority prefer to put off 
what they regard as the evil day to a future time when, by a happy 
turn of fortune, they may find themselves elevated to the position of 
principal teacher, for which, with their meagre attainments, they are but 
poorly qualified. This is a matter which deserves serious consideration. 
Comparatively few of the teachers go now to the training class. A 
Roman Catholic who does so knows full well that he will be at once 
disinissed from his school, "and that his chances of ever obtaining a 
similar situation are extremely small. Protestants have no fear of this 
sort before their eyes, hut they suffer somewhat in pocket by going. 

They have to pay their substitute; and, as the business is seldom carried 
on. so vigorously in their absence, there may be a falling off in the 
attendance, and a consequent reduction in result fees, and, if they be 
principals, in school-fees also. The training class has not under these 
circumstances the attaetions for them which it once had, so that there is a 
large and increasing number of them untrained. Lf such be the case, 
while, at the same time, as already stated, the number of tlio§e who attend 
the annual, examinations is diminishing, the result may be that the qnalifi- 
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Appen^cA. cations of the general body, instead of improving, as might be expected 
District will in a few years be much less extensive than they were tL-miM 
GsS” r r f commfm 'J a return to the former practice of paying assitota 

fteports. ■ < r, fuU salal J attached to their class. Such a course would be attended 
m77w som ? additional expense, but there would be ample compensation 
Rodger,: kbit’s of s+ “ ntentment which it would create and foster, and in 

the habits of study and consequent increase in the general standard of 
acquirement to which it would give rise. anclard of 

. 10 ? prinoi P al teachers, 28 are in first class, 56 in second 23 

m third, and are unclassed. Happily they are all connected win, 
contributory Poor Law Onions, and their school-fees being larger in 
amount than m most other parts of Ireland, they are in a better Son 

of S.teTr™ eiatl ° U the Sei ™ eS WM ° h thSy render many 
The following figures are obtained from information supplied by the 
teachers themselves. Convent, Industrial, Poor Law Tlnion school and 
schools endowed by the Board within the year, are not taken ’into 
account. Of 100 principals of ordinary day schools : 



2 receive £200 and under £205 
100 200 

90 „ 100 

70 „ SO 

50 „ 70 

under 50 



The average amount received by each teacher from Board's salarv 
results fees, school-fees, and local endowments is £84 0s. Id It thus 

S rS fm tat Tl! If ^ comparatively JeU nf 

vuled foi. The average income of the remaining 78 is £69 11s 3d 

Ills is but a modest stipend, and not sufficient in the neighbourhood of 
a great commercial town to attract much talent. It if greatly to be 

thTfact ft -f 0S d mterest f l in *J le progress of education woSd recognise 
this feet, and endeavour to make the position of the teacher as corn 

ont ab a le w4r P0SSlble i wrf ““ be doue towa rols this end if there be 
ly a willing mind. What a step in advance it would be were everv 

Sence P l ° Af d vrt tb SuitabIe ,. sch ° o1 accommodation and a frel 
resmence ! And yet there is no district in Ireland, however backward 

^gZs the%rtrfT Sma7 i n0t be Se ° Ured by a toiffirig effort. As 
tb thl ? partlea “terosted are unable or unwilling to 

ofth^,^^’ f® ° omm ! ssioM rs are prepared to contribute 
regard to t5 f e , ntlr ? 1 00st of . erecta g a vested school-house. And in 
sXds 1 “ cesm “rroexion with non-vested National 
expffded to T ^ aSury ar ? willing t0 lend £250 of the sum 

for P fefy I%0 oS lo m an ^ ^ “ — PM of £2 10s. 

Mvfefte C rm S dUOt A° f **“ ‘ eao \ e ro generally I am able to speak in the 
f Is onlv iuTt to A T }*Z ldms body is “Where to be found, and 
f f e f ma j ° rit 7 devote themselves with 

waf the oo *°, tbedu ? e f < t tbelr Profession, and that they deserve 
every way the confidence of the Board and the public. 

there are 128 paid monitors in the district. Many of these young 

for the usual time and receiving 
difficultv nod t e prescribed course, obtain classification without 
“who Le of ex t ° e , llen ?, teaoiie ro- Few male oanchdates offer, and 
On tlffher h» P f f f Seld ° m C ° mplete tte ordinai T term °f service, 
of them “ d a ** p - p ^ 

One of the greatest lundrances to the spread of education here is the 
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irregularity of attendance. Children l>oth in town and country are Ap pendix A. 
kept at home on the most frivolous pretexts. Often the apology for District 
absence is reasonable enough. Required to assist at farm work, herding, Inspectors’ 
keeping house in mother’s absence, sent with father’s dinner, attending 

sick child, nursing baby, are excuses with which teachers are familiar, 

and they indicate pretty clearly the necessities of our population. Not W ‘ 

unfrequently children play truant when they are supposed to be at 3VTt ’ 
school. But whatever the cause, whether valid or otherwise, whether 
originating with the parents or the children, this habit has assumed 
huge proportions, so that, in the case of many, it would be impossible 
to make any progress worth the name even under the most skilful 
teaching. I have added up the average on the rolls for the 12 months 
ended on the last quarter day preceding my visit in the 105 day 
schools examined for results payments, and I find the total average on 
the roll in all these to amount to 14,801. The total average attendance 
for the same time amounts to 8,708. From this it appears that of the 
number of the pupils on the rolls only 58 ’8 per cent, are in average 
attendance. It must lie borne in mind that the average on the roll is 
unduly large in consequence of children moving from one school to 
another, in which cases names may appear on the rolls of more than 
one school at the same time. Making allowance, however, for this, 
the irregularity of attendance which the above figures disclose is not a 
little startling. Managers and teachers have been exerting themselves 
more or less to remedy the evil and with a certain amount of success, 
but it is hopeless to expect any great improvement until compulsory 
attendance in some shape or other be introduced. Unfortunately, 
while there are many children who attend school irregularly, learning 
little and soon forgetting even that, there are many who never enter a 
school at all. This is but too evident from the multitudes of idle 
children to be seen here loitering about the streets in our towns any 
time between ten o’clock and three, and also from the deplorable 
ignorance of many half-time hands when they enter our mi l l s and 
factories: 

During the past year the 12th section of the Factory Act of 1874 
came into operation here. Provision is made in the Act that children 
of the age of thirteen, and under fourteen, who hold from the Board’s 
Inspector a certificate to the effect that they have passed a satisfactory 
examination in the fourth class programme, may be employed full time 
in mills or factories, being exempt from compulsory school attendance. 

Usually candidates for certificates are examined either in the school 
which they are in the habit of attending or in some other school in the 
same neighbourhood, without regard to the number of attendances which 
they made during the previous twelve months. Both the children and 
their parents, however, being anxious for the wages given for full time 
work, application is made occasionally through the employers for a 
special examination. At one of these, which I held in December last, 
so many as eighty-six candidates presented themselves. Many of them 
turned out to be pupils of the first or second class, and their presence 
can only he accounted for, under the circumstances, by supposing that 
there was an impression abroad that the examination would be a mere 
matter of form. If such was the case, the result must have been not a 
little disappointing, as only three out of the eighty-six candidates 
obtained certificates. 

I proceed in conclusion to refer very briefly to the state of instruction 
in the schools. The number of pupils examined by me for results 
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AppmdtiA. payments during the year in day schools was 8,460, or 248 less than the 
District number in average attendance. Of these, 2,216 were infants all of 
SET’ ^° m T e TT 161 * “diridually, and 85 per cent, of whom parsed on 
Reports. ° n ® or °™?[ ° f *h® prescribed standards by which tlieir proficiency was 

m77w 1 6i < E? 6 0thel ' S = 1)549) ° r 18 P er cent " wer ® “ the fourth or 4S 
RiLZ' das !f a Thls . com paratiyely small number is not satisfactory. The 
small proportion of children in the senior classes, however, arises from 
circumstances beyond the control of the teachers. Children can obtain 
employment here at a very early age, and for the sake of their small 
earnings parents frequently remove them from school before they have 
mastered the merest rudiments of education. Some are subsequently 
reached by the operation of the Factory Acts, and obliged to return to 
school half-time till they attain the age of fourteen. Others find their 
way to night-schools, and by this means add a little to their stock of 
knowledge and keep fresh in their memory what they have previously 
learnt. But a large number have no such advantages, and the presumn- 
tion is that having never been able to do more than read and write 
ludmerently, they seldom exercise these acquired powers, and in the 
course or a few years lose them altogether. 

The fact already referred to, that the number examined is almost 
equal to the number m average daily attendance, shows that the efforts 
made to assemble the children on inspection day were on the' whole 
fairly successful Sometimes the prevalence of sickness in certain neigh- 
bourhoods interfered to reduce the attendance, and occasionally from 
sheer wrong-heacledness parents kept their children at home knowing 
that by domg so they were inflicting a pecuniary loss on the teacher 
As a rule, however, the teachers stand well in the estimation of their 
neighbours, and have no difficulty in inducing thorn to put themselves, 
vhen necessary to a little inconvenience on their account. During 
the month of January I examined a school situated in a low-lying 
“ ^ry near to Lough Neagh. Owing to the long continuance of 
wet weather there was an overflow of water from the Lough, such as had 
W iTrtf" ^ eai i S P revlousl y- Ma ny acres of land in the ne ighbour. 
Kbusef if 6 S0 f 00 *i Were 00Vered ^ ™ ter t0 a de Pti» of several feet, 
tosnlot fry t n ? thSre rentlel ' ed uninhabitable. Others were so 
m | r .f, S and ®S resa ^ tad by boats. Large 

fhbTme f f e ckd<Jren ^ cl to be conveyed to and from the school by 
dfff tol’ ye V UOh 'T the popularity of the teacher and so great the 
zl e Z f tte pupils examined that, even in this very exceptional 
ease, only two of those qualified by attendance were absent from the 
examination. 

examtot? I*- ^ a ta “® setti ug fo rth the number of children 

snenwf f™ S ft yeai '’ m Clay aolloola > iu each class, in reading, 
and and geography ; also the number 

nrofictof f S \° f PaS f eS ’f S!lCh sub j ect Excluding the infants, whose 
iW ™dto J haS f ^ already referred to, 82 per cent, of those examined 
m leading passed on that subject, 70-8 passed in spelling, 88-3 in writing, 
the ff t + metl % 6 r- 7 r™ grammar, and 57 -5 in geography. Considering 
of *f at ,“ y Strict includes a large proportion of the poorest clast 

f ° f BdfaSt ’ and of the “f-time pupils who belong to 
the town, these figures are on the whole fairly satisfactory. 

lestontfwi -711 f ost ° f schools tIle children have learnt to read the 
accuracy and with a certain amount of 
excellence T se ld°™ indeed that they attain to any higher 

• am disposed to think that some improvement is being 
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effected, but incorrect grouping of the words, inattention to stops, false Appendix A. 
emphasis, and imperfect enunciation are defects still too common even District" 
in the better class of schools. Inspectors’ 

Oral Spelling and Dictation . — The results under this head are mode- 
rafcelv satisfactory. Children in the first and second classes have acquired e p ° s ' 
considerable facility in spelling the difficult words at the beginning of Mr.J. W 
their reading lessons, and also in spelling phrases. Writing from Ro<i, J eri ’ 
dictation is taught regularly and systematically to the third. and higher 
classes. The exercises are performed frequently on paper, -hut sufficient 
attention is not always given to the correction of the errors, and in all 
such cases the progress made is extremely slow. Some of the teachers 
spell slowly all the words in the sentence dictated requiring the pupils 
to draw their pen through all errors, and afterwards to copy correctly 
from their reading hooks all the words misspelled. This mode of revision 
is both speedy and effective, and I would be glad to see it followed more 
generally. 

Writing . — The highest per-centage of passes obtained is in this subject. 

I am of opinion, however, that the writing as a whole is not more than 
fair. In many cases pupils pass with an inferior mark, .and the copy 
hooks often furnish convincing evidence that the supervision exercised 
is trilling in amount, and of little practical value. Teachers would do 
well to consider that creditable proficiency in tins branch would tend to 
give character to their schools and make them popular. 

A ritkmet ic . — The p er-centage of passes in arithmetic corresponds pretty ' 
closely with that in spelling. It is highest in case of the fifth class and 
lowest in ease of the sixth, possibly in consequence of the greater 
difficulty of the sixth class questions, and the greater irregularity of the 
attendance in that class. Complaints are sometimes made of the labour 
necessaiy to prepare fourth class pupils on the course prescribed for tbem. 

In the best schools such pupils get through their examination generally 
with credit, hut in others of a lower type failures are numerous. Test 
cards are now extensively used, and they have been of considerable 
service in calling attention to deficiencies, and familiarizing pupils with 
the mode in which the result examinations in arithmetic are conducted 
by the Board’s Inspectors. 

Grammar . — The pupils in the fifth and higher classes parse pretty 
well, and in the third and fourth they are able to distinguish most of the 
parts of speech. The knowledge of the text-hook, however, is still very 
imperfect. 

Geography has received little attention, as is painfully evident from 
the low per-centage of passed. In schools of the better sort I usually 
find the children fully up to the requirements of the programme, but 
generally the answering is not satisfactory. 

Agriculture is not taught with much success. 

In Book-keeping the proficiency was rather higher. 

Needlework receives a fair share of attention in nearly all the schools 
in which female teachers are employed. 

During the year I examined classes in music, drawing, Latin, French, 
geometry, algebra, and physical and natural science. The favourite 
extra subjects are the two first named. Large numbers of the pupils 
are able to sing school songs in unison with pleasing effect, and not a 
few of those who execute drawings in my presence acquit themselves 
sufficiently well to secure pass marks. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John W: Lodgers. 

The Secretaries, &c. 
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Appendix A. 



District 

Inspectors’ 

General 

Reports. 



Mr. J. W. 
Rodgers. 



Number examined, 
Number passed 
Infants, 

Reading, 
Spelling, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, 
Geography, 
Per-centage passed 
Infants, 

Reading, 
Spelling, 

Writing, 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, 
Geography, 



Appendix. 









Class. 










Infants 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Total. 


2,216 


1,774 


1,644 


1,277 


847 


611 


91 


8,460 


1,886 


1,440 


1,386 


1,062 


598 


552 


84 


1,886 

5,1-22 

4,292 

5,392 

4,564 

1,743 

1,525 


- 


1,237 


1,086 


907 


531 


454 


77 


- 


1,481 


1,384 


1,122 


750 


567 


88 


- 


1,377 


] ,235 


881 


493 


52.9 


49 


- 


- 


- 


686 


558 


422 


77 




~ 


" 


662 


439 


361 


63 


85 


81 


84 


83 


70 


90 


92 


85 

82 


- 


69 


66 


70 


62 


74 


84 




- 


83 


84 


87 


88 


92 


96 




- 


77 


75 


68 


58 


86 


53 


69-5 


~ 


- 


- 


53 


65 


69 


84 


67 -7 








51 


51 


59 


69 


57-5 



Qorio' 6eneeal Rep OKT for 1876, by John Goedon, Esq., District 10- 
Centre, New townards. 



ISTewtownards, April, 1877. 

Gentlemen,— I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners of National Education, the following report on the state 
°f the schools under my inspection during the past year. 

T he district of which I have had charge for the last six years lies in 
" f Down, and comprises the baronies of 
Uppei Ards liower Ards, and Lower Castlereagh, with about half of 
Dufferm, and a portion of Upper Castlereagh. It includes that part of 
the municipality of Belfast known as BaUymacarrett, with a population 
at present of about 20,000, and rapidly increasing: and within its 
boundaries are situated the towns of Newtowmards, Holywood, Bangor 
Donaghadee, Comber, Portaferry, Ac. Its population in 1871, according 
to the Census returns was 88,818, including a town population of 42 464 
or neaily one-half of the whole. Manufacturing industry, chiefly in con- 
ftelmsn glT6S extensive employment in BaHyma- 

carrett, Comber, and Newtownards ; Holywood, Bangor, and IWli- 

shontT to . foi ; sea - bath fog- With the exception of a few 

shopkeepers and artisans in the towns, the remaining population is made 

th P e a lltT' eIr l fa T rS f h P eX— c“s of 

the population are, therefore, not specially favourable to regularity of 

attendance or a sufficient period of school life. “Half-time” mS-workera 

Wr, i ™ X §e ? ?l PeCt ; f 16 ° Hldren of ^-side lodging-house 
^ .f during the bathing season ; Li the 
regular attendance of pupils m the rural districts— of the elder pupils 
especially-is so much affected by the insufficient supply of fam labour! 
dffffe' iSX of J ® ss excusable causes, that teachers have often much 
SiX 1 '™ 8 “ m " m qualification required for the results 

The number of schools under my inspection at present is 1 24 including 

wTSde^f’ 3 r 0d f S0h00lS ’ and 1 Poor Le - Union school I 
have, besides, 4 apphcant oases on hand, all likely to be favourably 
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Mr. J. 
Gordon. 



entertained. There are now very few non-National Schools in the dis- dtpencIixA. 
tnct: a large number of schools of this class— some 14 in all— having n . “TT 
become National ■ withm the last few years. I mar add that there is lipitr,' 
now no part of the district, ruth the exception of Ballymaoarrett and a 
very few rural localities, where the school accommodation is not amply Reporte- 
sufficient for the population. Indeed many of the school buildings, 
though almost all of them are non- vested, compare favourably with the 
vested schools m other parte of the country. The school furniture and 
the other appliances are also, in most cases, quite in keeping with the 
character of the buildings. 

Of these 124 schools, 17are male, 17 female, and C infant; mixedscliools 
tor boys and girls, therefore, form a large proportion ol the whole. Many 
of these mixed schools, both in town and country, have a large daily atten- 
dance of pupils. Some idea ol this attendance, as well as of the qualifi- 
cations of the teaching staff, may be formed from the following tabular 
distr™t ^ t!l ° 16:1011615 and monitors at present employed in the 







Teachers. 






Monitors. 






Males. 


FemalcB. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 




. 24 


14 


38 


15 


19 


34 




. 29 


34 


63 


27 


71 


98 




. 32 


90 


122 


9 


5 


14 


Totals, 


. 85 


138 


223 


51 


95 


146 



In this return are included the pupil-teachers in the Model school 
as they are really first-class monitors under another name. 

The average number of pupils on rolls for the year ending with last 
day of the month preceding each results’ examination was, males, 6,506 • 
females, 5,992 — total 12,498. The average number present for the same 
year, males, 3,990 ; females, 3,602— total, 7,592. The number qualified 
by attendme for presentation at the results’ examination was, males, 
4,357 ; females, 3,743 — total, 8,090 ; the number who were present and 
examined was, males, 4,013; females, 3,478— total, 7,491 ; being 92 
per cent, of the number qualified, 60 per cent, of the average number on 
rolls, and 98‘6 per cent, of the average daily attendance. 

The pupils, as presented at the results’ examination, were thus classed : — 



Infants, 
ClasB I., . 




. 1,778 
. 1,408 • 


23 *7 per cent, of the whole. 
18-7 


»> . 




. 1,426 


19- * 


„ III, . 




. 1,084 


14*5 


” * 




836 


11-2 ” 


” • 




. 556 


7-4 


» , - 




. 269 


3*6 


„ VI., . 




. 134 


1*8 




Total, . 


. 7,491 





Comparing last year with the previous one, there has been an increase 
of 178 in the number of pupils presented for examination. Comparing 
also the school attendance in the district with the entire population, as 
grv en above, it would appear that one-seventh of the population are on 
the rolls of our National Schools, whilst a little over one in twelve 
would represent the number in average daily attendance. 

Excluding the infants, of whom 1,564, or 88 per cent, passed in reading, 
the subjoined table will show the general results of these examinations 5 
in the ordinary subjects : — 



E 
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District 

Inspectors’ 

General 

Reports. 



Mr.J. 
Gordon . 



Subject. 



Reading, . . 

Spelling, . 
Writing, . 
Arithmetic, 
Grammar, 
Geography, . 
Agriculture, 
Book-keeping, 
Needlework, 



Geheral Results. 

Number 

Examined. 

. . . 5,713 

. . . 5,713 

. . . 5,713 

. . . 5,713 

2,879 

. . . 2,879 

372 
310 
1,853 



Number 


Per-centage 


Passed. 


Passed. 


5,316 


93- 


4,482 


77-7 


5,055 


87-7 


4,1G2 


72- 


2,006 


69- 


1,827 


63* 


269 


70- 


230 


74- 


1,729 


93- 



During tlie greater part of the year, almost all my time available for 
inspection work was taken up with tliese results 5 examinations. What- 
ever time I had to spare from this duty I devoted chiefly to incidental 
visits, and in this way I was able, in many instances, to check irregu- 
larities which do not turn up in the course of examination for results’ 
payments ; but I had little time to spare for secondary inspections. It 
is to be regretted, I think, that the mere examination for results should 
be made to occupy so . much of the inspectors’ time. My work for the 
last few years has been almost entirely taken up with the examination 
of pupils, monitors, and teachers ; thus interfering greatly with the no 
less important -duties implied in the word inspection. Any observations 
I may be able to make on the state of the schools and any suggestions 
I may offer for their. improvement, are founded chiefly on the knowledge 
gained by me at these examinations, leaving very much out of account 
that acquaintance with the teachers and monitors in their capacity of 
schoolkeepers, and apprentices to schoolkeeping, which can only be gained 
sufficiently and satisfactorily when the inspector is able to devote one 
annual visit at least to the proper work of inspection, including obser- 
vations on the methods pursued in the school, with suggestions, when 
necessary, for their improvement ; class examination of the senior pupils 
in the more intellectual subjects of study ; hints as to discipline and 
organization ; examination of the school accounts ; inspection of house 
and premises ; interviews with managers, &c. I am aware that theo- 
retically each inspector is expected to pay this annual visit to each 
school in his charge, but practically , in my own case, I have found this 
utterly impossible. With an assistant attached tp the district, as in 
Great Britain, this inspection work could bo efficiently carried out ; and, 
besides, the inspector’s duties as an examiner for results would thus he 
rendered much. less irksome than at present. All the assistance that has 
been afforded me during the last three years; has- not been more than suffi- 
cient to enable me to complete my results’; work, annually, within the 
time allotted for it on my calendar. I do not say that we should yet 
expect to be placed on the same footing- exactly as inspectors in England, 
in this respect ; where, according to Article 10a. of the new Code “ The 
inspector may delegate to an assistant the duty of examining into the 
attendance and proficiency of the scholars.” But I hope the day is not 
far distant when the Commissioners will consent to relieve, in this way, 
their inspectors of, at least, part of the labour of the results’ examinations. 

I proceed now to speak of the character of the instruction given ; but 
before doing so I desire to record my conviction that at no former period 
in the history of the National Board were teachers so much- in earnest 
in their work as at present, and never were parents so much satisfied 
with the attention to their children as since the introduction of results 
payments. And yet, whilst desiring most earnestly to uphold the prin- 
ciple upon which these results’ payments are based, I shall have to refer 
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to some tendencies in its practical working which appear to me to he A mndixA . 
operating against the intellectual training of the pupils. . 

Of aU the subjects taught in our schools, refuting is that one which gives Wctors- 
me the least satisfaction, even in spite of tlie high per-centage of passes ® enerat 
realized at the annual examination. True, the junior pupils are carefully Re p<>rts ' 
taught to read with verbal correctness, and this is sufficient to secure a Mr. J 
pass ; but here then- proficiency ends. The senior classes— the fourth cw <“- 
and first stage of fifth especially — are sometimes less accomplished in 
this mechanical performance ; whilst almost all the pupils, both junior 
and senior, are usually unable to answer intelligently on the subject- 
matter, or give the sense of tlie passage read, in their own words. And 
this is by no means confined to the worst schools. In some of the best 
taught schools in the district I have often been unable to get anythin-' 
like intelligent answers from the pupils in fourth and fifth classes on the 
information conveyed in the reading lesson, or on the meaning of the 
more difficult words contained in it. Three causes at least seem to mo 

to he at work in bringing about this deplorable result : First the 

purely mechanical tendency of the lessons in the first three sections of 
our First Reading Book; for if children are to be taught to read with 
intelligence, this work should commence from the moment they aro 
able to read a sentence in monosyllables. Ho child will give intelligent; 
attention to short, unconnected truisms, repeated ad imusmm day°and 
daily for the first two or three years of its school life, many of them 
about matters of -which the child knows nothing by experience, and 
which, therefore, strike no chord of sympathy and make no pleasant 
impression. Second, the uninteresting character — I mean to the young— 
of a large part of the subject-matter in all our Reading Books, from the 
Second inclusive. Third, and especially, the knowledge on the part of 
the teachers that mere mechanical accuracy in the art of pronouncing the 
words in the passage selected by the inspector, is of itself sufficient to 
secure a pass in all classes except the highest. Some of the best teachers 
in my district have acknowledged to me with all candour that the read- 
ing in their schools is much inferior to what it was some years ago, when 
the inspector always examined carefully on the lesson read ; and this 
they attribute in some measure to the uninteresting character of a large 
proportion of the lessons in the new edition of the Reading Books, but 
especially to the pressure on their time, which prevents them from givin» 
more attention to any subject than will enable the pupils to earn payment 
for it. This applies with even greater force in those schools in which 
extra subjects are taught. Reading might be made much more interest 
ing to the pupils if every class were expected, as in England, “ to have 
two or three sets of Reading Books.’’ Each teacher would then be able 
to select a sufficient variety of what he might consider interesting and 
attractive reading. I believe, however, that even with our present 
Reading Books, uninteresting and unattractive as they are, the pupils 
might be made to read with much greater intelligence and expression. 

But in order to accomplish this, mere accuracy in pronouncing words 
should not be sufficient to secure a pass ; or, perhaps, as a less severe 
condition to begin -with, the second pass should be paid as a AaZ/’pass, 
only those pupils who give evidence of intelligent appreciation of the 
subject-matter being paid for as a full pass. Something must soon be 
done in this direction ; and the sooner it is done the better for the future 
of National Education and of the people who are to benefit by it. The 
repetition of poetry, which is now required as a sub-head in all classes 
above first, might be made to aid the pupils in reading prose ; and so it 
does, I have no doubt, in a fair proportion of the schools. Experience, 

E 2 
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■Appendix A. however, proves that the tendency in not a few of them is rather the 
District other way. The unmeaning monotone, the unintelligible rapidity, and 
Inspectors’ the too frequent inaccuracy, often amounting to absurdity, with which a 
General majority of the pupils in these schools hurry over the recitation of the 
Reports. p 0e t r y } have compelled me to refuse the slightest credit to either teachers 
Mr. J. or pupils in every instance in which the poetical selections are not accu- 
Gordon. rate iy committed to memory and slowly repeated, with proper attention 
to the pauses, and such modulation of the voice as gives evidence that _ 
they understand something of what they are reciting. Anything short 
of this merely proves culpable carelessness on the part of the teachers, 
and helps to place a stumbling-block in the way of good reading, which 
the pupil is hardly ever likely to surmount. 

Spelling continues to be fairly satisfactory. The pupils in first and 
second classes spell with wonderful accuracy up to the point required for 
a pass, and thus good foundation will tell in due time on the senior 
classes. Spelling from dictation in third and higher classes is really 
very good on the whole. I do not mean by this that even a respectable 
minority of the pupils spell with perfect accuracy ; but I am satisfied 
that, even in spite of the low fee attached, a fair amount of attention is 
given to this subject. More pains should be taken to teach the correct 
spelling of the proper names learned from the map in the geography 
lesson. 

There is no subject of the school course in which there is so little 
uniformity of results as the writing. I have never found a really 
finished style of writing in any school the teacher of which wrote a poor 
hand himself. Nevertheless, much may be done to approach this uni- 
formity through the medium of the headline copy-books issued by the 
Board, combined with careful and sustained supervision on the teacher’s 
part. Clean copy-books and careful imitation of the headline are to me 
an evidence of much more than a well taught writing lesson ; they are a 
sure indication of some of those qualities which are never found in a 
noisy, disorderly school. Hence good penmanship implies good dis- 
cipline, neatness, order, and persevering industry ; and hence also 
teachers who write well themselves, but who cannot enforce discipline, 
never make their pupils good writers. Though I am satisfied that the 
proficiency is slowly advancing in this district, I would like to see the 
rate of progress more rapid, and I would especially be pleased to see 
more freedom and finish in the writing of the senior pupils. The system 
of promotion based on results has increased very much the proportion of 
pupils in the higher classes, and pupils may, in consequence, not now 
write so well as those in the same class did three or four years ago ; but 
comparing age with age rather than class with class, there is a decided 
change for the better. The class in which there is least evidence of pro- 
gress is the first stage of fifth. The writing would be better in this class 
if the pupils were restricted to headline copy-books, and were not re- 
quired to show “ school exercises ” at the results’ examination. 

There is no falling off in the accuracy with which the pupils in the 
junior classes work their calculations in arithmetic. Though I pass no 
pupil in second class who fails in simple subtraction, the per-centage of 
passes in this class is usually much higher than the average for the whole 
school. Long division is now pretty generally worked in third class, and 
there is seldom a failure in compound addition. The tables also are very 
well known. The proficiency in the senior classes is not quite so high, 
though in all but the worst schools there is decided evidence of the care 
with which this subject is taught. I refer especially to calculations in 
which there is little demand on the pupil for any special intellectual 
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eflort, but -where the excellence turns upon the ability to work the ones- JppmaixA. 
tion by the rule, and thus to “find the answer." But beyond this very „. T - 
httle is done. Notation usually falls off at the point where decimal Wctos- 
notation is expected * mental arithmetic is not even known by name in General 
many schools, and anything which deserves the name of theory has no Re P ort *- 
place on the Time Table. . I am assured by the most successful teachers Mr. j. 
of this subject that there is no part of the school programme upon which (Jordon. 
so much time is expended and so much pains taken as arithmetic, and 
that, even thus, nothing short of regular attendance will secure a credit- 
able pass in the senior classes, the fourth especially. My own experience; 
is in harmony with this statement ; so that, though the failures ou exa- 
mination day could not by any means be counted on the fingers, still I 
believe that fair progress is being made. 

I have to be satisfied with very meagre results in grammar. A few 
teachers who like the subject, and disregard the inadequacy of the results’ 
fee, really succeed in making the grammar lesson interesting. But in 
too many schools the knowledge imparted is so small in quantity and so 
poor in quality that it is hardly worth paying for at all. I have great 
confidence in the good which might be (lone through a series of judi- 
ciously taught grammar lessons, especially to the senior pupils ; not 
lessons which have for their sole object “ the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety,” but which would aim at impart- 
ing some acquaintance with the origin and correct meaning of words, 
and with the growth and structure of language. It is this kind of 
grammar which is of true value and which is worth paying for. The 
discipline implied by this knowledge would widen the range of the pupil’s 
ideas, and draw out his quickness of apprehension. The reading lesson 
and the grammar lesson would thus exercise a reflex influence on each 
other • the reading would become intelligent, and hand in hand with 
this growing intelligence, the knowledge of language — of grammar in 
fact — would unconsciously deepen and expand. It may be said that we 
have no suitable text-books for this purpose. This may be true, but in 
a district like this, with so many highly classed teachers, I am greatly 
disappointed that more is not done even in spite of unsuitable text-books. 

In marking the passes in this subject I have been influenced to some 
extent by the low results’ fee paid, especially in third and fourth classes ; 
and even in the other classes I hesitated to pass over any pupil who 
seemed to be making up a fair memoriter knowledge of the text, with 
some slight facility in word parsing. 

There is some improvement in the proficiency in geography ; maps, 
with which this district is well supplied, are now more used t.hfl.n 
formerly ; and, on the whole, the pupils answer with tolerable rea din ess 
up to second stage of fifth and sixth classes. The pupils in these 
classes are not usually in sufficient number to warrant the teacher in 
separating them from the lower stage of fifth class, in the geography 
lesson. Hence the “ geography of the British Empire*’ is little taught, 
and hence, in consequence, the frequent failures in those classes in 
■which it is required for a pass. Taking into account the wide field 
over which an examiner may travel in testing a pupil’s knowledge of 
any map, the proportion of passes at the results’ examinations shows 
that a fair amount of attention is given to this subject in all the best 
schools. The geography taught in our National Schools, restricted as 
it is to the mere localizing on the map and committing to memory, lists 
of names of places which have no real interest to the learner, is to my 
mind the most uninviting task which the pupil has to encounter during 
his school life. 
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AppendixA. In, agriculture only 372 pupils were presented for examination, and 
District ^ bookkeeping only 310. In many schools no pupils were presented 
Inspectors' 1 in either subject. The proficiency was usually fair in fifth and sixth 
Report 1 classes - I cannot say the same for the pupils in fourth class, but I do 

’ not think the teachers are to blame for this. The average age of pupils 

Mr.J. herein this class is now between 10 and 11 years. At the annual 
Gordon, examination I examined a fourth class of 34 pupils on bookkeeping in 
the Newtownards Model School, the average age of the pupils in which was 
10-7 years. Last year the pupils in the same class, and averaging 
about the same age, were examined on agriculture ; and, each year, 
a large proportion of them passed. Now I cannot but think that the 
time and labour expended by the teacher in securing results’ payments 
for teaching either agriculture or bookkeeping to pupils whose average 
age does not reach 1 1 years might be much more usefully spent in 
explanation of the subject-matter of the reading lessons, careful 
attention to the repetition of poetry, elementary explanations in 
grammar and elementary practice in mental arithmetic ; in fact to those 
subjects which now rank as subheads, and which because they are 
subheads are too often undervalued even by teachers who aim at 
producing the highest results. To speak plainly, I would like to see 
both bookkeeping and agriculture removed from the programme of 
fourth class, both because the pupils now in this class are too young to 
learn either of these subjects intelligently, and because their programme 
in other subjects, as it stands at present, is the heaviest year’s work in 
the whole course. 

The proficiency in needlework continues satisfactory ; I mean pro- 
ficiency in plain sewing and knitting up to the limit required from our 
female teachers when examined for classification. This excludes skill, 
in “ cutting out.” I have hitherto been satisfied with neat hemming, 
top-sewing, stitching, &c., with neatness and expertness in knitting 
stockings. Indeed, until our female teachers are themselves examined . 
on “ cutting out,” I fear it will be only a waste of time to examine their 
pupils, even though the Inspector were really competent to do so. 
The sewing machine has nob made much way in the schools here. 

Much- attention is given to extra subjects in this district. This will 
be seen from the following statement, giving the subjects taught, the 
number of schools in which each is taught ; the number of pupils 
examined, and the number passed : — 



s , . 


No. of 


Number 


Number 


JOC . 


Schools. 


Examined. 


Passod. 


Singing, . 


57 


2,398 


1,626 


Drawing, . . . , 


. . 28 


906 


509 


Algebra, . , 


. . 29 


226 


173 


Geometry, &c., , 


. . J2 


53 


35 


Magnetism, &c., 


4 


79 


65 


Physical Geography, 


3 


70 


56 


Botany, ... 


2 


37 


28 


Heat, &c., . , 


. . 1 


12 


; 10 


Sewing Machine,. 


. . 2 


18 


18 


Latin, 


. •. 6 


39 


' 30 


Greek, . ‘ , . 


. , 1 


8 


6 


French, • . - . - . 


• . 4 


- ..27 . 


20 



A. much larger proportion would have passed in singing, if the theory,. ► 
including a knowledge of the names and position of the notes on the ;, 
stave, had been better, taught; . I. had often to refuse a pass to pupils iuj 
the higher, classes in consequence of their utter ignorance of this-,ei e t;. 
mentary knowledge. The. teaching in this branch is too much confingd ;2 
to the mere 'practice of singing songs hi unison ; the ability to attempt^ 
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harmonized pieces being confined to a very small number of these 57 -AppendixA. 
schools. The chief progress made during the year has been in indi- District^ 
viducd singing of the scale ; this I make one condition in securing a Inspectors’ 
pass, and the improvement in this exercise, compared "with the attempts General 
made on former examinations, is most gratifying. Re ports. 

Drawing is taught with very unequal success. A few of the teachers Mr. J. 
who have learned something of the art, and who have a taste for it, Jordon. 
really deserve encouragement ; hut many of the attempts made by the 
pupils to imitate the simplest outline bounded by either straight or 
curved lines resulted in utter failure. No one should attempt to teach 
either singing or drawing, who does not know enough of the subject to 
deserve a certificate of qualification from some competent authority. 

"With regal’d to the other extra subjects examined on by me, I have 
only to say that in nearly all cases the proficiency was sufficient to 
secure a pass — not a first pass in a majority of cases, hut yet such as to 
earn payment for work done. It is open to question, however, whether 
pupils should be permitted to take up such extra subjects as botany, 
magnetism, and electricity, <fcc., before they have reached sixth class, 
and whether teachers should have the option of pushing such subjects, 
at the expense of pure and applied mathematics. I am glad to say that 
the tendency to teach natural and experimental science to pupils in first 
stage of fifth class is not so great as I at one time feared it would be, 
though it still operates to some extent in a few of my best schools. 

Comparing algebra with geometry, the proportion of pupils examined 
was as 4 to 1 ; the proportion of passes as 5 to 1. This may be 
accounted for in two ways. Algebra is so much like arithmetic that 
the first year’s programme can he easily taught to pupils in either stage 
of fifth class, whereas the ability to comprehend the argument in 
geometry requires that mental vigour and judgment which comes only 
with age. Besides, when the teacher is left to choose between the first 
year’s conrse in algebra and in geometry, he has no difficulty in deciding 
in favour of algebra, for half the time and labour will be sufficient to 
prepare the pupils for examination in it. I think that the first year’s 
geometry should he restricted to the first thirty-two propositions of the 
first book of Euclid, with mensuration as at present \ the remaining 
sixteen propositions of this book to be added to the second year’s course. 

I am unwilling to say anything which would appear to discourage the 
effort which is being made by some teachers here to take advantage of 
the permission to teach the ancient classics and French. If the learning 
of these languages simply means the equating of one written symbol 
with another, including a fair amount of accuracy in mastering in- 
flections and the more obvious rules for concord and government, 
leaving out of account critical accuracy as regards quantity, pronuncia- 
tion, idiomatic characteristics in the structure of each language, &c., Arc., 
then, I must say that the teachers who have taken up these subjects are 
deserving of all praise. Pupils who leam a little Latin or French, 
even in this way, have no doubt much advantage over others, who are 
totally ignorant of the declension of a Latin adjective or the conjur 
gation of a French verb. No boy need expect however to matriculate 
at any of our colleges direct from our National Schools, nor is it 
perhaps desirable that he should have facilities there for enabling bi-m 
to do so ; but pupil-teachers and monitors - should he encouraged to 
take advantage of such instruction wherever it is given, were it only for 
the purpose of adding to their knowledge of the English language. 

Though I have spoken plainly and unreservedly of the defects which 
have been forced upon me during the past year, and though I desire .to 
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AppmdixA. see some thing c | one whereby these defects may be lessened, I am 
District equally anxious that a large proportion of my teachers should have full 
Inspectors’ credit for earnest, painstaking, and successful work. I could easily 
Reports. name a Iar S e number of schools in this district which, when tasted by 

the results’ examination, cannot be excelled, I believe, by any similarly 

aJrdL c “ cmastanced schools in other parts of the country. Nor are the 
’ "• teachers of these schools confined to those holding the highest certificate 
of qualification. What I desire to urge is that some of the provisions 
in connexion with these examinations should be so modified as to secure 
the sympathy of the teachers in their efforts to remedy the defects I 
have been pointing out ; and, notably, I would refer to some modi- 
fication in the requirements for a pass in reading. If the teachers could 
be induced by a money consideration to give proper attention to the 
subject-matter, including the meaning of words, much of the objection 
to the results system of payments would be successfully met. 

I have already assigned some causes for irregular attendance, and for 
the early withdrawal of many of the pupils from school. The recent 
change in the Factory Act aims at remedying the latter evil in the case 
of mill-workers, but no similar remedy could he made to apply with 
effect to that part of the population employed in agriculture, especially 
when there is a dearth in the labour market. Teachers have found it 
to be to their interest to urge more regular attendance upon their 
pupils, and with some success ; for I find that the average daily 
attendance has, in many schools, kept steadily increasing during the last 
few years ; and the attendance over the entire district is greater this 
year than last. There is still much room for improvement in this 
.matter, however. A scheme of rewards for punctual and regular 
attendance has been inaugurated by the Liverpool Council of Education, 
a scheme “ which, in the language of Canon Farrar in his address on 
the occasion of a recent distribution of scholarships and prises, given 
by the Council, “ quiet, unostentatious, and inexpensive as it is, is yet, 
1 say without hesitation, the most admirable which ever came under 
my notice. It bears on every line of it the marks of thought guided 
by great experience, of loving discrimination and practical insight, 
devoted to objects of the greatest catholicity, and working with that 
clearsighted culture which rises into the sunshine of loftier regions, 
above the battles which partisans and sectarians wage with each other 
so fiercely in the mist.” And what is the object of this scheme of which 
the learned Canon speaks m so laudatory terms 1 Its object is “ to 
promote elementary education by encouraging a more general and 
increased regularity of attendance.” And this is done (1) “ by means 
of good attendance scholarships which entitle the holders to free edu- 
ca ion, an (* j ) by conferring suitable honors and rewards upon head 
masters and head mistresses (a) whose schools shall present the best early 
attendance of the children, and ( b ) who shall, in competition, present to 
tier Majesty s Inspector the greatest 'percentage of children in average 
attendance This scheme is said in the report from which I take these 
extracts to have succeeded for so far beyond expectation.” 
Attendance, previously fairly good has been rendered decidedly more 
regular. Punctuality has been attained in a higher degree than 
before. The drawing influence of the scheme renders needless the 
driving influence of compulsion.” If a wisely devised scheme such as 
tills, has done so much for Liverpool, it is worth considering whether 
some modification of it could be made to tell upon the attendance in 
tins country Our educationists, legislators and journalists, point to 
irregular attendance as that difficulty which no system of education 
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yet devised lias been able to meet. I do not therefore need to apologize AppendixA. 
for directing attention to a proposed remedy which is said to be so District" 
effective elsewhere, and for suggesting that we might possibly learn a Inspectors’ 
useful lesson from the experience thus gained. ® ener f l 

One of the most gratifying features in connexion with the progress e p r s ' 
of education here, is the generous local aid afforded to the teachers. Mr. J. 
School fees are liberally paid, and many schools have, attached to them, Gordon. 
endowments or donations from the landlords on whose property they 
are located. The Poor Law Unions have all been contributory for so 
far, thus adding materially to the income of both principal and assistant 
teachers. In the matter of school fees especially, a noble effort is being 
made ; many parents in all parts of the district being willing to pay 
from 5s. to 10s. a quarter for the education afforded in the National 
school. The National teacher is thus placed in such a social position as 
to command the respect of the community amongst whom he labours. 

And surely this is as it ought to be. Nor should the honourable position 
thus attained be without its lesson. What has been done in a com- 
munity made up chiefly of farmers, small shopkeepers, artisans, lodging- 
house-keepers, mill workers, and farm labourers, can surely be approached, 
if not fully realized, in most parts of the country. “ Where there is a 
will there is a way Jupiter always helping those who help themselves. 

From the returns made by the teachers at the annual Examination I have 
compiled a statement which is appended to this Report, showing in 
60 schools — 45 of them under male teachers, and 15 under females — the 
emoluments of the principal teachers, separately ; and where any other 
members of the family are employed in teaching, showing the entire 
family revenue. The male teachers are placed in tliree groups, according 
to class ; the female teachers, being much fewer in number, are not so 
grouped. The entire family income of each of the 15 first class male 
teachers ranges between £286 12s. 3d. and £105 14s. Id., the income of 
the fifth in rank amounting to £224 10s. The personal income alone 
of these principal teachers ranges from £233 14s. 6c?. to £92 3s. 4 d. ; 

6 of them earning more than £150 a year, and only 1 being under £100. 

The average personal income of these 15 teachers is £141 15s. 6c?., and 
the average of the total family income is £181 15s. 3d. Seven of the 
15 second class teachers have a family income of over £100 a year, 
ranging between £192 13s. 9 d. and £101 16s. 10c?. Five of them have 
a personal income of over £100 a year, ranging between £121 11s. 9c?. 
and £101 16s. 10c?. The average personal income of these 15 second 
class teachers is £88 18s. 10cZ., and their average family income £105 
13s. 6c?. One of the 15 third class teachers has a personal income of 
£104 7s. 9 d. j the average family income of each is £71 16s. 5c?. Of the 
1 5 female teachers, 6 are in first class, 7 in second, and 2 in third. Their 
incomes range between £132 Is. Id. and £65 8s. 4c?., their average income 
being £87 1 6s. 1 lc?. These returns do not include the teachers in the 
Newtownards Model School, nor do they take into account the sums 
realized in many cases by private tuitions, and by science classes in 
connexion with the Science and Art Department. It is surely unneces- 
sary to formulate more definitely the obvious inference to be drawn from 
these figures. A more satisfactory solution of the cc contributory ” diffi- 
culty, whereby this source of local revenue may be made permanent and 
uniform, and a more liberal provision for the old and infirm, with the 
addition, perhaps, of class salary to the assistants, as a stimulus to many 
of them to qualify themselves more highly for their work, seem to me 
to be all that is now needed here to place the National teachers on a 
footing of comfort and independence. The man who is not able to pro- 
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JppenaixA. vide a competent support for Ms family in this district, even at present 
District has sadly mistaken his calling ; and must, like many of Ms unfortunate 
Inspectors' fello-w mortals in other occupations, submit to that penalty wMci is the 
natural consequence of his ignorance, or .incapacity. 

The paid monitors, with few exceptions, answer satisfactorily at the 
annual examination.. In fact, since the introduction of results payments 
I have so many candidates for the office that I have no. difficulty, usually 
in making suitable selections. This increase in the number of candidate 
monitors, together with the shortened period of service in seponcl class 
is rapidly putting the supply of qualified teachers in advance of the 
demand. To remedy this, as well as to benefit the monitors themselves 
I would suggest that the second class monitors he required, as formerly' 
to give a four years’ service, the period of service of those in first class being 
thus reduced to two year's. . This would prevent second class monitors 
from being classed as teachers before seventeen years of age, and would 
afford, .nevertheless, a sufficient supply of classed teachers to fill all 
vacancies. Every monitor worthy of being retained as a teacher would 
thus be prepared to pass a more testing examination, andi in this way 
the standard for mere classification could be raised without prejudice to 
the service. At present there are a number of second class monitors in 
this district who have completed their period of service, have been ex- 
amined, and recommended for classification, but who cannot find employ- 
ment as teachers. Under existing arrangements the number of qualified 
candidate teachers of this kind is likely to increase from year to year. 

Although my duties in connexion with the Model School require my 
presence there on an average once a week, at least, in addition to.. the 
annual examination for results’ payments to the teachers and premiums 
to tfi e pupils, I am much pleased to be able to say that they are rendered 
much less burdensome than such duties usually are, by the harmonious 
co-operation of the teachers, both principal and assistant, in everything 
that conduces to the success of the institution, either as a day school for 
e own and neighbourhood, or as a training school for candidate teachers, 
much, ot this success is, no doubt, to be attributed to the esteem in which 
the head master and the head Mistresses are held by all classes of the 
commtimty. The entire, staff, indeed, down to the youngest monitor, 
deserre m-edit for their punctuality and regularity of attendance, and for 
the faithfulness with which they discharge their duties. The success of 
e pup eacheis, both male and female, at the competitive examinations 
for assistant teachersMps in model schools prove how carefully theii- 
teachers^ attend to the instruction given to these young persons. At no 
j)eiioc o eir history have the male and the female departments .of these 
S « 00 ac mgh arL attendance as at present, or so large a proportion 
ot pupils m the senior classes ; and in no year since I got charge of this 
us nc as t le annual examination of the pupils been more satisfactory, 
e evening classes during tbe winter months in connexion with the 
epartment of Science and Art are still kept up ; but the recent restate, 
lons ave reduced the attendance by very properly excluding day-school 
p ipfis who have not passed for results in sixth class. The students who 
attended.these classes last .year, composed chiefly of the pupil-teachers 
a monitors of the model school, passed almost without failure at the 
May examinations. 

^ ^ eveil ^ rL £ «*oda in the district, 2 have not been in operation 

mi 4 ? ears > and 2 were temporarily closed during part of last year. 

^ aU . tlie se schools is so fitful and irregular that tlie 
. \ i 61 m 311 1 ^possible to prepare the pupils for examination; 

vesicles, they, are now so well paid for their work in the day school^ 
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that they are less anxious than formerly to supplement their salaries in -Ap pendix a. 
this way. My experience of evening schools is that they really do very x>istri 0 fc' 
little good. Inspectors’ 

Before closing this report, I desire to express my appreciation of much 
ready and cheerful co -operation of the teachers in all parts of the district, ~ Ke po 
and the generous confidence they have uniformly shown even when they Mr. J. 
may have been inclined to wish for a more liberal interpretation of some 
of the requirements of the results’ programme. 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Gordon. 

The Secretaries, die. 



Tabular Statement showing the incomes returned by the Principal 
Teachers of 60 schools in District 10 ; 45 of them under Male 
Teachers, one-third holding first class Certificates of classification, 
one-third, second class, .and one-third, third class ; with 15 under 
female Teachers. 

X. — 15 Schools under First Class Male Teachers. 



Name of School. 


Inoomo of Prin- 
cipal Teacher 
from Sohool. 


Income of Wife 
of Principal 
Teacher from 
School. 


Income of other 
Members of 
the family from 
Sohool. 


Total Income 
derived from 
School. 


*Ballywalter, . . . 

tDonaghadee (male), 

§ Beersbridge, . . 

Holywood (male), . 

Portaferry, .... 
•Newtownards (2), 

Ballyphilip (male), 
Tubbernacarrig, 

Mount Pottinger (male), 
•Ballyeashoro’, 

Ballymullan, . 

Ballymacarrett, 

♦Tullycavey, 

Kircubbin, .... 
Millisl e, .... 

Average, . 


£ s. d. 

173 19 3 
153 15 11 
170 7 6 
233 14 6 
153 16 8 
92 3 4 
120 7 5 
114 10 3 
159 4 6 
140 4 3 
145 14 5 
129 9 10 
116 19 6 
111 10 9£ 
105 14 


£ 3. d. 

48 10 6 
117 9 4 

8 ~0 0 

51 19 10 
11 19 6 


£ s. d. 

f64 2 6 

72 "0 6 

57 13 4 
107 4 8 
54 16 9 

6 0 0 


£ s. J. 

286 12 3 
271 5 3 
242 8 0 
233 14 6 
224 10 0 
199 18 0 
175 4 2 
166 10 1 
159 4 6 
.158 3 6 
145 14 5 
129 9 10 
1J6 19 6 
111 10 91 
105 14 


141 15 6 




- - 


181 36 3 



* Net including free residence. . , . - 

-j- Including income of daughter as teacher of the infant school. 

I ™ tempos — 1- 



[Table II. 
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II.— 15 Schools under Second Glass Male Teachers. 



General 

Reports. Nome SohooL 

Mr. J, 

Gordon. — _____ 


Income of Prin- 
cipal Toacher 
from School. 


Incomo of Wifo 
of Principal 
Teaolior from 
the School. 


Income of other 
Members of 
the family from 
tho School. 




£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Tullycore, . 


107 13 9 




85 0 0 


‘Short Strand (malo), . 


101 16 10 


35 15 0 




Ballysallagh, 


121 11 9 






*Ballyboley, 


80 3 10 






*Ballymaconnell, . 


69 11 9 






Bangor (male), 


108 0 5 






*Groomsport, 


101 16 .10 






Holywood Parochial (male), . 


97 13 6 


_ 




Ballydrain, .... 


78 9 4 




110 0 


♦Donaghadee (2), . 


88 0 5 






Ballyhalbert, 


63 17 10 


22 11 9 




Ardquin, . 


83 13 10* 






‘Loughries, . 


81 0 111 






Woburn, 


75 19 3 






Ballygalget, .... 


75 1 11 


- 


- 


Average, 


88 18 101 


- 


- 



Total Income 
from the School. 



£ s. d. 

J92 13 9 
137 11 10 
127 11 9 
124 10 10 
10.9 8 11 
108 0 5 
101 16 10 
97 13 6 
89 9 4 
94 0 6 
86 10 7 
83 13 10A 
81 0 ll| 
75 19 3 
75 1 11 



105 13 6 



* Not including free residence. 



HI- — 15 Schools under Third Glass Male Teachers. 



Name of School. 


Income ofPvin- 
cipal Teaolier 
from Soli ool. 


Income of Wifo 
of Principal 
Toaclmr from 
Soliool. 


Income of otlior 
Members of 
tho family from 
Soliool. 


Total Income 
from tho School. 




£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Ballymacarrett Road, . 
*Portavogie, .... 
fBallycranbeg (male), . 
*Tullycarnett, 

Ballyhaskin, 

Zion Place, .... 
♦Cottown, . . 

Conlig, 

*Ballyphilip (male), (2), 
Loughriescouse, . . 

‘Ballymiscaw, 

Magherascouse, 

Lisbamett, . ; , 

* Ballyrogan, . [ 

Ballyblack, .... 


104 7 9 
90 3 10 

60 15 114 

87 10 114 
58 11 84 
49 1 2 
70 1 74 

69 1 10* 
68 18 10 

61 16 8 
61 5 94 
56 0 1 
54 15 114 
53 15 8 
53 8 3 


29 1 9 


20 0 9 
28 8 3 


104 7 9 
90 3 10 
89 17 84 
87 10 115 
78 12 54 
77 9 5 
70 1 74 
69 1 10 
68 18 10 
61 16 8 
61 5 94 
56 0 1 
54 15 11* 
53 15 8 
53 8 3 


Average, . 


66 13 0 


- 


- 


71 16 5 



* Not including free residence. 

+ Not including income derived from evening school, which was temporarily closed. 

Note —As these returns of schools under male teachers have, for the sake of uniformity, been 
nnuted to 15 in each group, based on the teachers’ classification, many schools are excluded in 
class ttl6 mcoine < * oes nofc ^ muc k below the minimum returned for the corresponding 
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IV. — 15 Schools under Female Teachers. 



Name of School. 


Class of 
Teacher. 


Total Income 
from School. 


Mount Pottinger (female). 


I 

I. 


£ 3. d. 

I?* » n 


“Donaghadee, ., 




I. 


117 ID 4 


Bangor, „ 




I. 


08 6 n 


Holvwood, „ 




I. 


95 0 0 


Castlegarden?, 




II. 


98 1) 0 


Belmont (female), 




I. 


92 12 10 


Holvwood (infant), 




11 . 


92 6 8 


Short Strand (fei 


ale), 


II. 


90 0 6 


Aune Street 




I. 


78 2 3 






II. 


74 4 11$ 


Holy-wood Parochial 
Bridge End 




III. 


73 8 11 




II. 


72 12 6 A 


N ewtownards 




III. 


60 9 11 


Dundonald 




II. 


69 5 3 


Creighton’s Green, 




II. 


60 2 7 


Average, 




- 


87 16 11 



* Included in total family income of principal teacher of Donaghadee mal 
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General Report for 1876, by Peter Conn ell an, Esq., District Mr. Peter 
12— Centre, Sligo. Con, Mian. 

Before entering on the question of the proficiency of the pupils and 
the general state of education in the district, I wish to remark that all 
my observations and suggestions are based on the supposition, I may- 
say the belief, that what is known as the “ Results System,” is likely 
to he permanent in the country. 

Reading . — In the great majority of the schools the reading is steady 
and intelligible — the only qualities which it would be judicious to re- 
quire or expect in primary schools. I think it would be out of place in 
this report to enter into all the points that go to constitute good reading, 
and shall merely say, that slowness without hesitation, and fluency with- 
out indistinctness, should be regarded as good reading in a National 
School. It is gratifying to know that this standard is attainable, and 
that all the teachers of the district feel it is reasonable. 

I believe that in no part of Ireland is the local peculiarity of accent 
less unpleasant to a stranger’s ear than in Sligo and its neighbourhood. 
"Wherever, therefore, the reading is bad, the cause is not far to seek : it 
must be careless teaching. 

Speaking generally of the teachers in connexion with this subject, it 
may be asserted that they have almost overcome all difficulties but 

one and that one is beyond their influence or control, viz., their own 

want of early instruction and training. I say here, once for all, that 
until the training question be settled, inspectors’ reports must continue 
to note defects which proper training alone can remove. 

Oral Spelling — Satisfactory. 

Except in the junior classes, the importance of oral spelling is not 
very manifest; either it helps written spelling or it is useless. We 
often hear teachers say in extenuation of dictation blunders, “ that hoy 
could spell these words orally ” ; and very often such turns out to be the 
case. Under such circumstances one naturally questions the utility of the 
exercise. In this practical age of results, it looks the relic of an exlpoded 
system. Possibly by extraordinary care, it may be made to subserve the 
purposes of dictation. It will he found more troublesome than valuable. 

Explanation . — As in former reports I am obliged to state that this im- 
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[ 1876 . 

portent part of education is comparatively neglected ; although there are T 
am pleased to say, many mdications of improvement. The teachers are not 
so ready as formerly to say “we have no time for it; we cannot ZZ 
upon everything.” This advance is the result of time ; and I thfok ivt 
could help time-hy gxvmg this subject a more prominent placfinom 
programme than that which it holds at present. P ace m om 

As I stated in a former report, I am of opinion, that a child 
has learned to read the Third Book, can learn to read the higher hn„t° 
without the aid of a teacher. I therefore think, that in the fourth and 
higher classes utter ignorance of the matter and language of the 
lessons should be held to disqualify for a reading fee. This I admit if 
a suggestion more immediately in favour of the children Wtf [he 
teachers. But I am convinced that eventually, it would promote emrdl! 
the interests of both ; as the cultivation of the chilcbens’ powers of 
observation and reflection wouldtell upon all the subjects of Cache 1 
course, theieby lessening the amount and irksomeness of the teacher’s 
labour, while rendermg it more profitable. 618 

—The number of failures in the senior classes was much 
Mgei than I had expected. How is this accounted for! It cannot 
have been caused by thp severity or peculiarities of the examiner The 
questions were not mine p hitherto. I have given almost rnZdted time 
for working them ; and m marking I have |iveii considerablXditZ 
JLST 1 0f the P r ™°iple, even when aZistake in 
i6acl to a wrong answer. I rln nnt +l»inir ,• 

sufficient S ““ 
and the other man's royal road to results, have taken the\,Sof the 

sng^XZtfofe! 113 ***** “ impi '° V “ g I have three 

for Sixth el°^“ g “ es “ n0t be re 4™* writing pass 

thi^ subjeot as 1 & wVfc ^V° e ^ dement in 

-.. S h a. „* g 4 
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characterize the district in any respect. There is a good deal of rough, Ap pendix A. 
useful, honest work done ; and there are signs of improvement in the District 
way of refinement. Inspector’ 

Grammar. — The proficiency in this branch is only middling, and X 

can see no lib elihood of improvement. ’ 

To render grammar interesting to young pupils requires on the part Mr. Peter 
of the teachers such skill as, I regret to say, is rarely found amongst ConneUaa. 
them. Grammar, properly taught, is an admirable intellectual exercise ; 
but I would be disposed to coniine it to the highest classes. 

Geography. — I am aide to report fair progress in this subject, although 
it is yet far from being in a satisfactory state. 

Unlike grammar, geography may be taught with advantage to very 
young children, even by teachers of very limited acquirements, if they 
have only an honest desire to succeed. 

Take a lesson — say on China — its immense extent, its wall, its pro- 
ductions, the strange and unchanging manners of its inhabitants, ho. 

Very young children can and will be interested in these things : to take 
a similar interest in a grammar lesson requites a much more advanced 
stage of mental development. In short, geography may be regarded as 
a necessity of school life ; grammar, an expensive luxury. 

Agricultural Glass Booh. — This book is more generally read than 
formerly — theoretical knowledge increasing. 

Needlework. — This important branch of female education continues to 
receive a fair amount of attention. I have to repeat what I and others 
have often stated — that teachers are much to blame for not encouraging 
“ mending ” as well as cc making.” Some people will never acknowledge 
that their clothes require mending. But surely the feelings of children 
who wear tom garments in school cannot be unduly hurt by being re- 
minded of the propriety of mending them, and by showing them how to 
do it. 

After a careful review of all the schools in the district, and excluding 
those exceptionally circumstanced, such as Model schools, P oor Law Union 
schools, Island schools, and schools injuriously affected by sickness or 
other uncontrollable causes, I am able to classify 123 schools as follows — 
good, 43 ; fair, 46 ; middling, 24 ; bad, 10. The teachers of four of these 
last are not responsible for their inefficiency. I do not think there are 
more than three or four teachers in the district who are thoroughly in- 
efficient. All the schools classed as middling could be easily raised to the 
standard of fair. 

About seventy of the Sligo teachers work as well as could be 
reasonably expected. I believe that this is a higher per-centage of 
efficiency than is to be found in any other class of public or private 
servants in the kingdom. 

In saying this, it is not to be supposed that I am insensible to de- 
fects. In my special report on each school I have freely pointed out its 
shortcomings. In a general report like this, I feel it my duty not to 
allow my mind to dwell too intently on the weak points of my district : 
these have been already dealt with. I feel I should rather give pro- 
minence to the pleasant and promising features. It is not easy to do 
this, as the disagreeable features having caused most trouble, are most 
likely to catch and keep hold of the mind. 

Now, after my three years' experience of the Sligo district, I feel 
quite justified in saying, that the teachers are an excellent and most 
deserving body. In all that time not a single charge of impropriety of 
any kind has been brought against any of them as members of the 
community. When the youth and unprotected state of many of them 
are considered, this fact speaks strongly for their worth. 
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AppendixA. I am. happy t0 say that manager,, are gradually becoming convinced 
District taat lt ls unreasonable to require from the teachers rent for the school 
Inspectors’ houses. Within the past year a great improvement has been effected in" 
Reports. ttis f atte f’ , 1 ta 7 e tilis rent tax defended on the old theory rf 

supply and demand. A poor teacher anxious for employment mil agree 

cLZ" *° ll f 0St Charity and Justice are beginning to view* the 

case from another stand point. 

How has the “ Examination for Results ” affected, (a) the junior 
classes ; (b) the senior classes % J 

. (®) There can be no doubt that the system has materially and vastly 
unproved the junior classes. Every year I feel more convinced of this. 
The anxiety “to make the days” has become general amongst the pupils '• 
and I hope that after a few ye.ars the cry for compulsory attendance will 
not be heard in the country. There will always be some parents so poor 
that compulsion in their case would be cruelty. After a time com- 
pulsion will be unnecessary in all other cases. 

As I stated in a former report upon another district, it is extremely 
agreeable to witness the anxiety of children to be present and to pass oa . 
the day of examination. In many cases they have remained outside the 
school for hours after the examination of their classes, hoping I could 
tell them before leaving whether they would be promoted. 

(5) How has the system affected the senior classes 1 

I think it has left them as it found them. 

. W^rever the great majority of the teachers are in third class, the 
lntelkgence of the pupils will not be well cultivated under any system. 

I therefore cannot attribute to the result system the absence of intelli- 
gent m the senior classes. I feel now, as I have felt for many years, 

selves 1II1I>r0Tement m tiliS respeCt must be S in witb tbe tea <*ers them- 

This evidence of mine in favour of the results system is the evidence 
of an unwillmg witness, and perhaps maybe for that reason of some 
value My desire has ever been to look for improvement in another, 
ar j. b ® lieve a higher direction. A mercenary spirit has been developed 
winch has unquestionably served teachers and pupils— I had hoped for 
something purer and more lasting. That must have been only a dream. 

I now feel it my duty to make the most of, and to do justice to, the 
realities with which I have to deal. 

When men whose income is small see a way of increasing it, of course 
W1 , axe r themselves. In the case of the teachers several elements 
conduced to make them unusually, and in some cases, extraordinarily 
industrious— -gam, publicity, novelty, competition, &o. Their industry 
oue more forcibly of the rush to a newly dis- 
covered gold field, than of that peaceable happy industry, to be seen in 
a quiet community in a well governed state. 

rj’ no ^ out of place to observe that the results system has 
sunerecl irom one serious obstacle to its full development. The in- 
spectors are overworked. It is simply impossible for an Irish inspector 

o more than merely examine for results. Supervision and “ inspec- 
ion properly so called, ore things of the past. Any one who reads 
r. rearons recent work on school inspection in England, will see that 
provision is made m that country for “inspection” as distinct from 
examination. Until some such provision is made in Ireland the 
results system will not have had fan- play. 

• not de fre t0 P ut m a ny plea for bettering the condition of Irish 
l r , 3 that t0 tbose whose opinion is of more weight than 

mme. .But Ido assert that a considerable lessening of the inspectors’ 
work is essential to the full development of the results system. There 
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ar ® ^ 36 schools in the Sligo district, of which forty-four are over twenty 
miles from the official centre. When it is remembered that for inspec- 
tion purposes there is no railway accommodation in the district, I think 
it will be admitted that it is impossible for one man to thoroughly 
superintend and examine all these schools. 

As I have now left the district, probably for ever, I hope I may be 
permitted to express to the managers my personal and official thanks for 
their readiness to fall in with my views and for their extreme courtesy 
and attention to me on all occasions. 

The Secretaries &c Petee Cosnella:, '> Inspector. 



General Report for 187G, by I). J. Roantree, Esq., 
District 17 — Centre, Downpatrick. 

Downpatrick, March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following as my general report for 
the year 1876 : — 

The teachers as a body appear to me to be working faithfully for the 
instruction of their pupils ; yet the general result of their labours can- 
not, I regret to say, be regarded as satisfactory. For the partial failure 
of their efforts several causes may be assigned, but foremost among them 
must undoubtedly be placed the irregularity of the children’s attendance. 
In the district there are few schools in which the regular attender does 
not make at least tolerable progress in the essential branches of a plain 
education, but no amount of skill or devotedness on the part of the 
teacher can succeed in making a scholar of the child who, like the bulk 
of thos§ I examine, is kept away from school for a month or more every 
spring and every autumn, and who during the other two seasons is 
absent nearly as often as he is present. In the first general report which, 
some fourteen years ago, I had the honour to present to the Commis- 
sioners, I was compelled to point to irregularity of attendance as one of 
the main obstacles against which those who are engaged in the education 
of the people have to contend. And if now, after so many years’ expe- 
rience as an inspector, I am asked to suggest a remedy for an evil, unfor- 
tunately but little diminished in the long interval, I am forced to confess 
that I can think of none likely to prove effectual, unless I am permitted 
to regard as such that expedient to which of late the eyes of most 
teachers, and of many others interested in education, appear to turn as 
to a last resource ; I mean compulsory attendance. Hot that personal 
influence and individual exertion have been always powerless to arrest 
the evil. Under favourable circumstances — notably in convent schools — 
the influence of teachers and of managers has done much to correct the 
abuse ; hut, as a matter of fact, the personal qualities and the other con- 
ditions necessary to success are so rarely found united in the undertaking, 
that it would he vain to expect from private action alone anything 
approaching a general reform. Ho more powerful incentive to the 
employment by individuals of every available legitimate means of bring- 
ing the children into the schools could perhaps be devised than that 
which is supplied by the system of payment for results. Hence it may 
not unreasonably be inferred, after this system has been five years in. 
operation, that private effort has effected all that it is capable of effecting 
towards bringipg about the desired reform. And yet private effort has 

F 
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AppendixA. failed. Parents, quite aware of tlie bearing which tlie condition as to 
District attendance 'has upon tlie earning of payment for results, are too often 

Inspectors’ ready to credit tlie teachers with selfish motives in urging that the chib 
Remits < ^ ren sent constantly and regularly to school. In some instances per- 

! sons have actually gone so far as to count the number of attendances 

Mr.D.J. their children have given within the year, and to regard their further 
Jtoantree. p reseiice a t sc hool during the results period as superfluous after this 
number has reached the lowest that qualifies for admission to examina- 
tion. No wonder, then, that murmurs have been heard against the 
recent regulation raising this minimum from ninety to a hundred. My 
experience, however, warrants the assertion that a pupil who does not 
attend many more than a hundred days within the year cannot, unless 
under circumstances exceptionally favourable, be prepared to answer 
respectably on the programme of any class above the third. Even in the 
junior classes a pupil whose attendance has not been much in excess of 
the qualifying minimum rarely answers satisfactorily when any consider- 
able interval elapses between the completion of this short period of 
attendance and the day of examination. When, in connexion with all 
this, the additional fact is borne in mind, that many children, not unfre- 
quently as many as half the number on books, are excluded from almost 
every examination for having failed to give even this minimum number 
of attendancas, it is hard to resist the conclusion that unless the nation 
be content to sacrifice in vain, to a large extent, the money and the labour 
that are expended on popular education, parents must in some way or 
other be compelled to send their children to school. In saying this I am 
not unmindful of the difficulties that beset the framing of any practical 
scheme for this purpose — the difficulty arising from the jealousy with 
which every measure wearing the appearance of undue infringement on 
personal liberty is regarded in these countries ; the greater difficulty of 
reconciling the just claims of the school with the undoubted right of the 
poor man to his child’s assistance in winning bread for the family ; and, 
greatest of all, perhaps, the religious difficulty. This, of course, is not 
the place, nor does it come within my province, to consider the means of 
overcoming these obstacles to a settlement of the question ; but every 
friend of elementary education will earnestly desire that some effectual 
means of surmounting them may be speedily arrived at. 

Want of adequate special preparation of the teachers for their import- 
ant duties is another of the main impediments to the progress of educa- 
tion in the district. To insure the introduction of the best plans of 
organisation, and of the most approved methods of teaching, into the 
schools, experience abundantly shows that it is not sufficient to place in 
the hands of the teachers good treatises on school management. Two 
works of this kind, e min ently practical in character, were a considerable 
time ago sanctioned by the Board, and a knowledge of the subjects 
treated of in those books is required of teachers and monitors who pre- 
sent themselves at the periodical examinations. No study, it would 
naturally be supposed, could be more attractive and interesting to any- 
one who is engaged in the work of education. It happens, nevertheless, 
that on no other portion of their respective programmes of study do 
teachers and monitors so frequently fail at examination as on the sub- 
ject-matter of the books referred to. The truth is that the teaching body 
have little or no faith in, and can with difficulty be induced to try, sys- 
tems of school-keeping and methods of teaching which they have not seen' 
in actual operation. Of this truth, and of its obvious inference, the 
importance of putting, candidates for the teacher’s office through a long 
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and suitable course of training, every day's experience strengthens my 
conviction. Hence I anticipate gratifying results as regards the interests 
ot education from the recent extension of the period of training to ten 
months, and I have strong hopes that the Commissioners will be induced 
uv the success of the experiment to extend the course still further. 

I shall now proceed fco make a few observations on the character and 
extent of the instruction imparted in the several branches of the school 
programme. 



AppendixA. 

District 

Inspectors’ 

General 

Reports. 

Mr.D.J. 

Hoantree. 



Rmdin'j.—“ Plain, distinct, and roundly pronounced reading, if evin- 
cing a clear sense of what is read, is the thing mainly to be desired ” 

A large proportion of the pupils who were examined in this subject 
have succeeded in obtaining at least secondary “passes.” It must 
however, be admitted that in awarding these, a somewhat mild inter- 
pretation had often to be given to the reasonable requirement set forth 
in the above quotation from a circular issued by the Board. In but too 
many schools, I regret to say, the reading is not such as could in strict- 
ness be described as either “distinct” or “roundly pronounced.” mere 
reading is not well taught, familiarity -with the lesson read liegets a 
hurried delivery altogether incompatible with rotmdness of pronuncia- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, a lesson that has not been repeatedly 
conned over is read in a mumbling, hesitating style, and with an irre- 
gular grouping of the words ; faults that cither greatly obscure the sense 
or render it wholly iindistinguishahle. The presence of these defects 
not merely proves that sufficient care has not heon taken to train the 
children to the acquirement of a clear and precise enunciation, hut it 
points u nmis takably to the existence of a much more serious evil • I 
mean the neglect of explanation. Bor, although it is quite possible for 
a teacher who is a good reader to lead his pupils in the reading or repeti- 
tion of set pieces to imitate his style so exactly as to read or repeat with 
apparent intelligence what they by no means understand, a reader can 
scarcely be said to understand the matter of expression who fails to convey 
by llis style, more or less evidence of that understanding to his hearers.' 
Now, if indistinct reading is useless to an audience, reading not understood 
is useless to the reader himself. Hence the imperative duty of the teacher 
to translate, so to speak, into the homely Saxon English’ of the cottage, 
the field, and the workshop, the Latin English, which, of necessity! 
enters largely into the composition of our lesson books, and which, sb 
long as it remains unexplained, is virtually a foreign language to the ’ 
children. Valuable, and indeed indispensable, as is the knowledge which 
the elementary school is expected to transfer from books to the children’s 
minds, immensely more valuable is the power it should impart of usino- 
books intelligently. Gifted with this one power, the child is in possef 
sion of what will be to him in after life the most readily available and 
most efficacious instrument of self-educatton. Let him leave school 
without having acquired it, and whatever knowledge he may bring with 
him is destined speedily to evaporate. 

When children, then, are reading a lesson for the first time, care should 
be taken to make them understand the language in which it is written. 
To effect this something more is needed than causing them to give 
explanations apart from the context as they are to be found at the heads 
of some of the lessons, or in the columns of a dictionary. Everyone 
who is accustomed to the examination of children knows that they are 
often able to repeat readily such definitions of detached words, and yet 
fail in trying to explain clauses whose meanings depend upon the appli- 
cation of the very words with the “cut and dry ” explanations of which 
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Ap pendlx A. they are perfectly familiar. All the difficult -words of a lesson should 
District therefore he explained, not only separately hut in those combinations 
Inspectors’ in which they occur in the text. A teacher possessing, as every teacher 
General should, a fair acquaintance with English literature, may, -with advan- 

ep ' tage, go farther than this hy the introduction to a moderate extent of 

Mr.D.J. apposite quotations from good authors in prose and verse, in order 
Roantree. £ 0 elucidate various applications of the words which he desires to 
explain. 

The style in which the poetic pieces contained in our lesson hooks are 
repeated, is far from satisfactory. The all but universal practice is to 
accent rigidly every alternate or every third syllable of a verse according 
to the metre and regardless of the sense. The effect of this when the 
regularity of the measure is at all departed from, as by the introduction, 
for example, of an anapaest among iambic or trochaic feet, is excessively 
disagreeable. Very rarely, for instance, have I heard a pupil repeat the 
first lines of the poem, “The Orphan’s Recollections of a Mother,” who 
did not accent the words as marked below, the principal stress of the 
voice being laid on those in italics — 

“ I have' no moth/er for' she died', 

"When. I' was ver'y young'.” 



“ The boy' stood on the burn'ing deck'.’ 



Such is the usual accentuation in reading the opening verse of Mrs. 
Hemans’ well known poem. 

After all, perhaps, this defect may be treated with some degree of 
indulgence, although there is no reason why a teacher who can read 
well should not succeed in remedying it ; but surely no excuse can he 
found for the mumbling, the listless gabbling, and the disregard of verbal 
accuracy — such as the omission or undue insertion of little words like a, 
the, and, his, her, or the substitution of one of these for another — which 
too often characterise this exercise. 

The results of examination in spelling, although on the whole fairly 
satisfactory, would have been higher had a few prevalent faults in the 
teaching of the subject been avoided. In revising the exercises written 
from dictation, teachers are too frequently content with merely pointing 
out the misspelled words, seldom taking the trouble of making the 
children write them even once correctly. 

In phrase-spelling the children have rarely been accustomed to repeat 
the phrases i mm ediately before spelling them. This repetition has two 
manifest advantages ; it lets the teacher or examiner know whether the 
words have been correctly taken up by the child, and it helps the latter 
to remember them. 

The proper division of words into syllables is seldom thought worthy 
of attention ; yet it is unquestionably an important help to the reading 
of long and unfamiliar words. Teachers of the old school, it may be re- 
membered, conducted this exercise of oral spelling in a very elaborate 
style. Not only had the sound of each syllable to be separately given 
in the course of spelling a word, but no matter how many the syllables, 
as each new one was uttered, the pupil was compelled, after giving its 
distinct sound, to sound it again in combination "with the previously 
spelled portion of the word. The second part of this process (beyond the 
extent of pronouncing the entire word after spelling it) was no better 
than a waste of time ; but I think the second part should be revived. 
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Sounding each, syllable as it is spelled would undoubtedly facilitate Appendix A. 
further the reading of long and apparently difficult words. I say Dig £TJ* 

“ apparently difficult,” for in reality there is seldom any greater difficulty InspS»ra’ 
in reading the longest word than in reading the shortest, the seeming Ge neral 
difficulty in the former ease arising merely from the number of syllables, Report8 ' 
each of which is usually a sound simple enough in itself. Mr.D . J. 

Writing . — f n town schools, und in any where the proximity of factories Roantree - 
supplies a special motive for attention to this branch, it is taught with a 
fair degree of success. The same may be asserted of many schools in purely 
agricultural localities ; but in some of these writing, although practised 
by the_ pupils, cannot be said to he taught at all. A glance at the copy- 
books is sufficient to show that tlie usage is to place head-lines before the 
pupils, and leave them to copy these as best they may without the 
assistance or supervision of the teacher. 

The schools in -which the written home exercises are good, as to matter 
and execution, are even fewer than those in which the teaching of mere 
penmanship is moderately satisfactory. Exercises on a variety of subjects 
are found crowded together into the same book ; the excuse, only too well 
founded I fear in many cases, being the unwillingness of parents to 
incur the trifling expense of providing a separate book for each subject. 

Then the writing is carelessly executed, and tlie work, especially in 
entering “ sums,” exhibits no attempt at orderly arrangement. The 
exercises done on paper at examinations for results are usually similar in 
style. Here I would point attention to the way in which figures are too 
often made. E or obvious reasons these, like proper names, should be written 
as plainly and unequivocally as possible ; yet, especially by females, we 
find 4 made like 7 ; 7 like 9, or vice versd ; 5, by a sort of perverse 
ingenuity, forced into a resemblance of 8 ; and sometimes figures so 
scratchy and misshapen that it is impossible to conjecture what they 
are intended to represent. To remedy this, I would suggest that teachers 
insist upon the pupils forming the figures carefully and correctly in all 
arithmetical exercises, whether on slates or on paper, and that on one 
day in each week the writing exercise on paper should consist exclu- 
sively in copying well-made figures. 

Arithmetic . — Taking the schools of the district as a whole, I am able 
to report that a fair amount of expertness and accuracy has been attained 
in arithmetical calculation. This statement, however, applies only to 
the common routine work of “ doing sums.” In the examination of even 
the senior classes, every question partaking of the nature of a problem 
is usually unattempted. It is much to be desired that instruction in 
tbis branch should be of a more practical character. The arith- 
metical exercises proposed to children at school should doubtlessly 
consist in the main of such accounts as they will ordinarily require to 
make up in the money transactions of after life. To anyone who has 
not had experience of the extent to which school business is the victim 
of routine, it would seem incredible that a boy or girl who could, for 
example, readily multiply £ 7 15s. 6 d. by 98, would look puzzled, and 
hesitate, and perhaps ultimately fail, if called upon to find the price of, 
suppose, 98 heifers at £7 15s. 6 d. each ; yet I need hardly say that 
instances of this kind are frequently to be met with. 

Pupils of the highest class rarely exhibit in mental arithmetic that 
“ expertness ” which our programme requires. Very few teachers cause 
their pupils to become familiar with even the principal rules in this 
branch as given in the Board’s smaller treatise, or in other books of 
arithmetic ; and yet, besides the obvious direct value of mental calcula- 
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AppemdixA. tion to the mercantile man, the teacher has perhaps at his co mm and no 
District" more powerful means of quickening and sharpening his pupils’ intelligence, 
Inspectors’ and of training them to vigour and exactness of thought. 

General Arithmetical tables, an important part of mental arithmetic, receive on 
e po 8 ‘ the whole a due amount of attention. Yet, while the addition and 
Mr. D. J, subtraction tables are required to be taught in all the schools of the 
Rountree, district, and are well taught in most of them, it is not uncommon to see 
children who are quite familiar with those tables obliged to have recourse 
to strokes on their slates for the purpose of discovering the sum or the 
difference of two small numbers. In this, it may be remarked, we have 
an apt illustration of the character of much of the instruction given in 
our schools. A great deal of the knowledge which children acquire is 
useless, and, so to speak, dead, for want of the further knowledge, how to 
apply it. It is a singular fact that even highly classed teachers of long 
experience do not always know the application of these simple tables. 
And yet it seems sufficiently obvious. A child, for example, is not able 
to tell at once the difference between 15 and 7. Instead of being per- 
mitted to arrive at the discovery by making fifteen strokes on his slate, 
and nibbing out seven, he should be made to repeat the subtraction table 
“ 7 from 8,” “ 7 from 9,” &c., until he comes to “ 7 from 15.” I know 
it will be said that addition and subtraction can be taught without using 
those tables. Of course they can. And I have sometimes met with 
classes that broke down completely in attempting to repeat those tables, 
although they had immediately before succeeded in working correctly 
exercises on their slates in addition and subtraction. It is, however, a 
poor argument against the use of a smooth and direct road to say that a 
rugged and circuitous one leads to the same point. 

Grammar . — The knowledge of grammar exhibited by the pupils in a 
majority of the schools may be fairly described as a remembrance of 
words with scarcely any ideas attached to them. The third and fourth 
classes are usually prepared to repeat the definitions of the parts of speech 
as contained in the text-book in common use, but so little are these 
understood that when the definition of one part of speech is asked for, 
especially from the third class, that of another is not unfrequently heard 
in reply. In like manner, while in a few schools pupils of the highest 
classes havelearned to parse simple sentences intelligently, parsing is intoo 
many instances no better than a haphazard application of a few stereotyped 
verbal forms, little if at all understood. . 

But it is in English composition that the break-down of the attempt 
to teach grammar is most glaringly apparent. Barely indeed have. I had 
the pleasure of awarding a full “pass” in this subject to a pupil of the 
sixth class. This was owing to the style of the letters that have now to 
be written by this class as a test of their proficiency in grammar. The 
observance of the recognised form of commencing and of concluding a 
letter showed that the subject had received some. attention ; but not only 
were 1 violations of the principal rules of syntax and the use of vulgar and 
provincial modes of expression by no means imfrequent, but even one of 
the simplest requirements of written composition, the division of it into 
sentences, was- too often neglected. 

To secure more satisfactory results in the teaching of grammar,. I 
would recommend, in the first place, that the study of the subject be .de- 
ferred until .the pupils have entered, the fourth class. Children in the 
third class are usually too young to be capable of learning grammar 
intelligently: The time spent upon it at present in that class would he 

much more profitably devoted to reading.. By opening the children^ 
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minds, reading, •when accompanied, as it ever should he, by explanation, Appendix a. 
is an excellent preparation for the study of grammar as for all other District" 
studies. The fee now paid for a “ pass ” in grammar in the third class Inspectors’ 
might go perhaps to increase the fee paid for a “ pass" in reading in thia General 
and the other classes. Reports. 

A teacher who desires to impart to his pupils any knowledge of Mr. D. J. 
grammar deserving of the name, must put the subject before beginners in Iioanirge - 
some such way as that explained in the introduction to Dr. Sullivan’s 
grammar. For reasons which will appear further on, I would except 
from this observation the plan of parsing the compound tenses, which is 
recommended in that treatise. If in giving the first lessons in grammar 
the use of a text-book should be thought desirable, one in which the 
definitions and rules are, as far as possible, expressed in simple and familiar 
language should be selected ; and even in the use of such a book care 
should be taken that the pupils understand thoroughly everything they 
commit to memory. 

In parsing and composition I have no doubt that higher results would 
have been attained but for the almost universally prevalent confusion of 
the English mode of parsing with the Latin or Murray’s, both of which 
are described, while the former is preferred, in the text-book that is 
commonly used in our schools. On this subject I have seen no reason 
to alter the opinion expressed by me several years ago in an unpublished 
general report. In that report I took the liberty of expressing a prefer- 
ence for the Latin method of parsing, and principally for this reason, 
that while the terms “perfect tense,” “pluperfect tense,” “subjunctive 
mood,” drc., which are employed in this method, may not be the most 
accurate and suitable that could be devised to designate the combinations 
as names of which they have been so long and so generally recognised, 
yet, without these or some other analogous terms, it is impossible to teach 
the use of these combinations in speaking and writing. 

Geography. — -The results of examination in this subject have not been 
as satisfactory as I could wish. The causes of failure are to be found 
both within and without the school. That skill and that attention neces- 
sary to success are seldom brought to bear on the teaching of the subject, 
and, beyond a doubt, a popular prejudice exists against the instruction of 
children in geography. The latter cause is, 1 fear, beyond the control 
of the teachers ; although it is conceivable that a teacher’s personal in- 
fluence might sometimes be able to combat the prejudice successfully. 

For the other cause referred to it is not easy to find a sufiicient excuse, as 
more than one book on the Board’s list supplies clear and ample informa- 
tion on the best methods of teaching geography. As, however, I have 
always found vague and widely different notions prevalent as to the exact 
amount of geographical knowledge required by the several provisions of 
the programme under this head, I think it would be of much advantage 
to the teachers if such terms, for example, as “ the outlines and general 
features of the Map of the World,” “to know the Map of Europe,’’ “ to 
know the Maps of all the Continents,” &c., each of which terms may be 
employed in senses differing largely in extent, were precisely defined in 
a short appendix to the “ Programme of Instruction and Examination.’’ 

Extra, subjects . — Vocal music, drawing, management of poultry, plain 
cookery, algebra, geometry, electricity and magnetism, light and sound, 

Latin, Greek, and French, are the extra subjects for examination in 
which classes have been presented in this district within the last two 
years. Algebra and the physical branches included in this list are the 
extra subjects that have been most successfully taught. The pupils’ 
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AppmdtoA. singing, except in one or two schools, is as rude and harsh as can well be 
District imagined ; and the attempts that have been made at singing in parts 
Inspectors’ have in most instances proved failures. Indeed, the general results of 
Reports. semination in this branch, and in some others contained in the above 

list, notably Latm and Greet, have been so meagre as to lead to the sus 

Lnuee wM fh one or two confirmations are within my knowledge-' 

' that some teachers have been induced to undertake instruction in these 
subjects without sufficient preparation for the task. I am convinced 
that the immense majority of the teaching body are quite incapable of 
descending to the pretence of teaching any subject of which they do not 
at least believe they possess a competent knowledge ; yet, as on too many 
occasions dining the last two years, public time that could ill be spared 
from pressing and important duties had to be frittered away in barren 
examinations on extra subjects, I think it necessary to suggest the 
placing of some check on what appeal’s to be an incipient abuse I can 
see no reason why teachers desirous of instructing classes in vocal music 
drawmg, Latin, Greek, or French should not have their competency to 
perform this duty tested and certified just as their competency to teach 
literary branches, mathematics, and physical science are tested, and 
certified by the Board of National Education, or by the Science and Art 
Department. 

Evening schools .— Seven evening schools are in operation in this district. 
Beading in the lower lesson books and writing are on the whole taught 
m these schools with a moderate degree of efficiency ; while in sp elling 
and arithmetic— the other two subjects of the ordinary evening school 
programme— very trifling progress has been made. Illiterate adult pupils 
are naturally most anxious to learn to read and write. They would fain 
the teachers say devote the entire school time to the acquisition of these 
attornments, and can with difficulty be induced to give proper attention to 
spelling and ciphering. That such is to some extent the case, I have no 
doubt Yet, experience shows that attendance at school for six hours a 
!™^ unn& commonly , six months in the year, is not sufficient to enable 
1 ^.f 11 a f ult > to l6am the course of arithmetic which the 

L 8 T m i e P re 55*® s fox an y sen ior class, or to master any of the higher 
ffilimn Hv te' P r the !’’ lt; , 13 oertain tllat a teacher who does his work 
eveffinv 1 scbnr,T'tl d Tf l i h001 ‘f™ 0 * P ossi % bring to the conduct of an 
h ° o1 tbat Jobless of mental and bodily vigour necessary for the 

sleet I P fun rr Z r, e dn * After a consideration of the 

subject, I would take the liberty of suggesting 

Tt milt* a v W? 3ollools should be kept open throughout the year. 

. “^5 teted that an attendance could not be seemed during the 

ourn^ti™ a matter of faot > some evening schools are in 

is smaller than th ° Z ue J ea1 ’ ’ and ’ although the summer attendance 

ra-even L™ t ZjZf’ Z former does not anally fall so low as to 
pi event payment of the teachers’ salaries. 

the"^ weeWovT-^ 11 ^/ 0 ^' assem ^^ e eit her on four evenings in 
twolol ell a Ws eacb ^effing, or on five evenings for 
toffid be to ll T g - eff60t ° f suoh an arrangement, I believe, 

the miniJq n piove e attendance by awakening and maintaining among 

at present wtl, + T T™* Z leamill g. thai1 W portUy poJJ 
the operation of & °if 8 , and nuIneronB interruptions that take place in 
their Wessons 6 S<dl0cd so re poatedly draw off their attention from 

class So^ I S+b >al ‘If 1 / 1 of ever y eve aing school should be paid his 
class salary with results fees, and should not he engaged during the day •' 
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either in teaching or in any other occupation that would have the effect Appendix A. 
of lessening his efficiency in the evening school. District" 

4. Every evening school should be attended by young persons of one Inspectors 1 
sex only ; and, it is unnecessary to add, the teacher should in each case ^ ene ^ 
be of the same sex as the pupils. *" 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

D. J. Roantree. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



General Report for 1876, by S. Starrit, Esq., District 
20— Centre, Ballina. 

Ballina, March 1st, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following general report for the 
year 1876— 77. 

I* Description of the District . — This district occupies the extreme 
north-western part of the province of Connaught, and comprises portions 
of the counties of Sligo and Mayo. It extends from Aughris Head, in 
Sligo, to Blacksod Point, in Mayo, a distance of eighty miles. It is 
bounded on the east by an artificial line, stretching from the Ox Moun- 
tains near Skreen to Sligo Bay ; on tlie south by the Ox, Croaghmoyle, 
Nephin, and Nephinbeg Mountains ; and on the west and north by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic seaboard is deeply indented by Tul- 
laghan, Blacksod, Broadhaven, and Killala Bays, with their numerous 
creeks and inlets. In the Sligo section a dreary monotonous expanse of 
bog extends along the northern base of the Ox Mountains. Here are 
situated three National schools, two of which are almost inaccessible. To 
these (Belville and Gleneasky), the Inspector can never make a “ visit 
of surprise.” The Mayo section comprehends nearly the whole of the 
baronies of Tirawley and Erris. More than half of this section consists 
of mountain, moor, and bog, occasionally chequered with a few patches 
of wretched cultivation. The general aspect of this portion is western, 
and its drainage is effected by the Owenmore and Glenamoy rivers and 
several smaller streams. The Glenamoy river runs between the Glenamoy 
Rational school and the public road, and as there is no bridge, and the 
river is generally high, the school is frequently inaccessible to children 
and Inspector. This school should be removed to the neighbourhood of 
the Glenamoy, bridge, where it would be much more serviceable to the 
public, and accessible at all times to the Inspector. I have reason to 
believe that the landlord would grant a site there on easy terms. No 
“ visit of surprise” can be made to this school while it occupies its present 
position. The general aspect of the rest of the district is northern, and 
its drainage is effected by the Easky, Moy, and Cloonagkmore rivers and 
numerous smaller streams. Throughout the district the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants are agriculture and fisliing. In some localities along 
the coast the children are much employed in collecting seaweed ; in other 
places they are frequently engaged in tending cattle ; and in others in 
preparing and selling “ turf” The area of the whole district is about 
8G0 square miles — 1 35 in Sligo and 725 in Mayo. The population amounts 
to about 74,000 — IS, 500 in Sligo and 55,500 in Mayo. 

II. School Accommodation . — The school-going population should be 
about 15,000. About 6,300 pupils were actually present in the schools 



Mr. S. 
Starrit. 
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Ap pendix A. 0 f the district in tlie week ending 17th. June, 1871. Ear tire cui’rent 
District year the average attendance — 5,080 — indicates that 13,000 children are 
Inspectors’ now attending the National schools of this district with more or less 
Benorbf regularity. To meet the educational wants there are now 103 National 
ep _ r . S ‘ schools, affording floor space for 6,600 pupils. Unfortunately three of 
Mr. S. these — Bally monnelly, Belmullet female, and Polatomas — have been in- 
Sfarrit. 0 p era tiye during the whole year, thus depriving 300 children of a year’s 
education (as they have no neighbouring school within their reach), and 
reducing the aggregate average attendance of the district by 150. The 
schools are very fairly distributed over the district, in accordance with 
the distribution of the population, but in twenty-five of them the accom- 
modation is insufficient for the average attendance. In twelve of these 
the total accommodation is 591, whilst the aggregate average attendance 
is S10, thirty-seven per cent, above the accommodation. In one of these 
cases an excellent new house is in course of erection, in another the 
manager is providing for the immediate erection of a new house, and in 
two other cases the managers are likely to provide additional accommo- 
dation at an early date. Six- of the remaining eight schools should be 
enlarged or replaced by superior houses. In four or five remote places 
new schools are needed, but in two of these places new houses have been 
built, and the managers are about to apply to the Commissioners for the 
usual grants. Since I got charge of the distinct (1st of June, 1874), two 
schools have been struck off ; one of these ceased operation in consequence 
of new territorial arrangements in the locality, and inefficient teaching 
in the other reduced the attendance below the prescribed standard. In 
two cases old unsuitable houses have been exchanged for somewhat better 
houses. . In six instances old houses have been replaced by new build- 
ings of improved construction and on an enlarged scale. Pour new 
schools have been taken into connexion. One house has been enlarged. 
In another case the manager has applied for aid to replace the existing 
school by a vested one. There is one applicant case before the Commis° 
sioners. In forty-five of the schools the floor space, furniture, apparatus, 
<fec., are very fair or good; in thirty fair; and in twenty-eight indiffer- 
ent or bad. A_bout twenty-five — all in the last group — were originally 
intended for and occupied as dwelling-houses, and hence they are faulty 
in construction, and in many respects unsuitable for school purposes. 
When the educational wants of a locality begin to be felt, and local 
means are insufficient to provide for the erection of a suitable school- 
house, the usual course is to rent or purchase the best available house in 
the place, furnish it with some desks and forms, open it as a school, and 
apply for the usual grants. In consequence of the urgent necessity of 
the case, and the difficulty or present impossibility of providing a better 
house, the application is generally granted. In this way many schools 
have been established which are now quite inadequate and unsuitable' 
for the wants of the localities in which they exist. It is well that recent 
regulations increase tile difficulty of obtaining grants in such cases. In 
most schools of this description and in some others the means of lighting 
and ventilation are bad, in some the means of heating are insufficient, 
and in a few the senior pupils are permanently injured by writing at ill- 
constructed desks in badly-lighted school-rooms. To a few of these cases 
I intended to devote some attention during the coming year, but this 
duty must now devolve on my successor. One-third of the schools are. 
provided with out-offices and play-grounds. In one-sixth of them the ' 
supply of school requisites is generally poor or inadequate, and in all the 
others it . is fair or sufficient. 
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Besides tlie National schools there are about twenty others wit hin the Appendix A. 
limits of this district, with a probable aggregate attendance of 400 pupils D j strict 
These are Presbyterian Mission, Church Education Society, Parochial, Inspectors’ 
Endowed, and Private Schools. General 

III. Attendance. — In 1872 the total average attendance was 4,145 ; e port8 ‘ 
it is now 5,080. This gives an increase of 24 per cent, in four years. Mr. S. 
Yet, though this shows fair progress for the time, the average attendance $ iarrtt - 
is very far from what it should be. This is attributable to various 
causes, of which the following may he mentioned here : — (1.) The sparse- 
ness of the population. — In a thinly-inhabited country there must be 
many isolated dwellings and even small villages at long distances from 
any school. In some cases the distances may be so great as effectually 
to prevent the school attendance of the children, and in others the diffi- 
culties of the road, and the severity of the weather at certain seasons, 
either prevent the attendance or render it extremely irregular. The 
barony of Erris has fill these difficulties to contend with in its educa- 
tional progress ; but notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is progressing, 
for in 1841, of the population five years old and upwards, 86 ‘2 per cent, 
were unable to read or write, whilst in 1871 the per-centage was 73-8. 

It embraces an area of 360 square miles, has a population of 49 to the 
square mile, and is furnished with 22 schools to educate its people. 

Each of these schools serves on the average for an area of 1G£ square 
miles, or a circle of miles in radius. Many of the children, walk 
long distances to school, and that by paths almost impassable, and fre- 
quently exposed to furious -winds, and drenching rains from the Atlantic. 

(2.) Indifference of the community. — In some places there are numerous 
parents, and in most places there are some, so intensely and culpably 
careless about the education of their children, that they seldom or never 
send them to school. In many portions of this district the parents are 
so grossly ignorant that they cannot comprehend the necessity of educa- 
tion, nor appreciate its importance. In some places a few pupils pay 
weekly school-fees, but in most of the schools the education is really 
gratuitous. This is another cause of the indifference of the parents and 
of the low value they place on education. The children are frequently 
detained at home quite unnecessarily, and are often permitted to absent 
themselves whenever they desire to do so. Did the teachers enforce the 
payment of moderate school-fees, quarterly ami in advance, their services 
would be more valued, the character of the attendance improved, home 
lessons more carefully prepared, their own interests advanced, and the 
public good promoted. The landlords and other persons of position in 
the district manifest just as much indifference in the progress of ele- 
mentary education as the parents themselves. The Bight Honorable 
the Earl of Arran contributes liberally to the support of the schools on 
his estate, and a few other landlords contribute a little on the condition 
that the children of their tenantry are taught gratuitously. Erom this 
class, with these exceptions, the schools receive neither encouragement 
nor support. Even the majority of the managers are surprisingly un- 
concerned in the prosperity and efficiency of their schools. Some schools 
are very rarely visited by the managers. Yer y many of them are more 
frequently visited by the inspector. One manager , has five schools, and 
another six ; yet neither of them entered even one of these schools at 
any of the thirty-two results examinations I held in them. Though this 
is true, not only of these, hut of many others, yet there are some excellent 
managers in the .district — gentlemen who. give much of their time and 
money to adyance the well-being of their schools. I may here mention 
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AppeudixA. ^ example of the amount of good that can be done by an energetic and 
District conscientious manager. In the year 1871 the parish of Attymass, with 
Inspectors’ an area of 17^ square miles, and a population of 2,741, had only one 
Reports. scl1001 within its limits, and that school almost on the very boundary 
— I and drawing a considerable portion of its pupils from the adjoining 
Mi-: S. parish, capable of accommodating only 36 children, having an average 
arn * attendance of 45, and under an inefficient teacher. With these facts 
before us, we cannot be surprised to find in the Census returns lor that 
year that 2,251 of the population were wholly illiterate. To remedy 
this lamentable deficiency, a second school (with two teachers) was 
established in November, 1872, and in consequence of the indefatigable 
exertions of the present parish priest, a third school (with two teachers) 
—an excellent one — was established in July last, and he has just com- 
pleted and opened, a fourth (with two teachers) in a remote part of the 
parish. In addition to all this, the original school has been enlarged, 
and he contemplates the erection of another at an early date. Not only 
has he erected school-houses, but he has induced the parents to send their 
children to them, and he has done all in his power to secure the services 
of efficient teachers. Instead of one miserable school, with an average 
attendance of 45, he has three schools in operation, with an average 
attendance of 191, and he expects an average attendance of 70 at the 
school just opened. Did all managers exert themselves in this way, 
primary education would make rapid progress, and crime and pauperism 
would be reduced. (3.) Home employment of children . — In consequence 
of the scarcity of labourers and the indigence or cupidity of parents, the 
cliildren are frequently kept at home to assist in field labour, in tending 
cattle, in collecting seaweed, and in various other employments and 
pursuits. (4.) Inefficient teaching. — Several schools in this district owe 
then low, irregular, and unpunctual attendance to their worthless cha- 
racter. Honest efficient teaclxing and kindly intercourse with the parents 
increase the attendance, and improve it in regularity and punctuality, 
and these in their turn, promote the efficiency and prosperity of the 
school. 

4^- Teacher s, &c.-—T.n order to form a just estimate of the educational 
progress of any district,, we should be fairly acquainted, not only with 
its physical and industrial character, its previous educational status, the 
extent and quality of its school accommodation, and the nature of the 
attendance, commanded by its schools, but the number, qualifications, 
and efficiency of its teachers, and the amount of work, they may be 
fairly expected to perform. (1). Humber of Teachers.— The following 
table gives the present teaching staff, with the exception of one junior 
literary assistant and eight workmistresses : 



Class. 


Principals. 
M. S’. 


Assistants. 
M. F. 


Monitors. 
M. F. 


I., 


3 


1 


_ 


1 




II., 


. 11 


7 


1 


1 


11 


15 


HI., 


. 42 


22 


5 


20 


2 


3 


Unclassed, . 


. 4 


5 


1 


- 


- - 


Totals, . 


. 60 


35 


7 


22 


13 


18 



There are now vacancies for six principal and four assistant teachers. 
The managers experience great difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers 
tor their schools when vacancies occur. They will not avail themselves 
of the services- of recently- trained teachers, and very few untrained 
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teachers can be found qualified to be put in charge of the more important Appendix A. 
schools. Hence, three or four such schools here have been long vacant. jj; 3trict 
Many of the schools occupy remote positions, where it is almost impos- Inspectors’ 
sible to get suitable lodgings within reasonable walking distances, and in » ene i^ 

the great majority the local support is so trifling, that no properly- ev l 

qualified teachers could be induced to accept them. The monitorial Mr. S. 
staff should have been able to supply all vacancies occurring in the dis- Siamt. 
trict up to the present time, but it has failed in this. This staff is now, 
in consequence of restrictive regulations (recently removed), reduced to 
a little more than half its strength two years ago ; but it can be made 
up in a few months. Here I may remark that though the attendance 
in many schools is quite sufficient, yet in some the accommodation, and 
in others the qualifications of the teachers, would not warrant the 
appointment of monitors. During the last three years 9 male and 
13 female monitors stood their final examination, but only 5 males and 
5 females were successful in obtaining a class. This appears to have 
arisen from gross negligence or inefficiency on the part of their teachers. 

Besides those examined, several, conscious of their inability to pass, 
absented themselves from the final examinations. In one case, as I 
have recently ascertained, the teacher advised the monitor to absent 
himself, though twice summoned, as he knew him to be deficient in a 
certain part of the prescribed course. The monitor was dismissed in 
consequence, but as soon as the teacher believed that the deficiency was 
removed he advanced, through the manager, a claim for continuance of 
salary to the monitor, hoping to have him then examined in order that 
he himself might receive the gratuity for his instruction. Of 44 
monitors that left the service since 1st June, 1874, only 13 have become 
National teachers, but it is probable that 8 more may yet become 
teachers. Of 29 'new teachers appointed during the same time only 14 
had been monitors. From these facts it appears that in this district 
the employment of paid monitors has only very imperfectly achieved its 
object — the preparation of the best pupils in our schools “to become 
efficient teachers.’’ Some resign for other positions more lucrative and 
some are so badly instructed that they fail at their final examination 
and relinquish the service. (2.) Qualifications of Teachers . — From the 
foregoing tabular statement it appears that of 124 teachers now employed 
in the district only 23 are above third class. "Very many of these third 
class teachers, though fairly possessed of the necessary amount of 
knowledge when they were appointed and classed are no longer in 
possession of it. Very few indeed devote any time to study after 
obtaining their classification, so that instead of advancing in knowledge 
and in the art of communicating it, they are really retrograding. I am 
confident that many of these teachers would fail if subjected anew to 
examination. And the same is undoubtedly true of some in the higher 
classes. Of 124 teachers now here only 33 are trained. This is another 
serious obstacle to the progress of education in most places. Here it 
must retard it very much. Surely the teacher should not only possess 
an adequate amount of knowledge but he should know how to com- 
municate it in the most expeditious way. As the Commissioners stated 
in their report for 1847 : — “It is vain to expect that the National 
schools, established in all parts of Ireland, will ever be effectively 
conducted, or the art of communicating knowledge materially improved, 
iint.il a sufficient number of well paid masters and mistresses can be 
supplied, thoroughly qualified, by previous tra i ni n g, to undertake the 
office of teachers, and feeling a zealous interest in promoting the great 
objects of their profession.” Since that date great improvement has 
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ArrcndixA. been made in the payment and qualifications of teachers though they 
District are still too low. (3.) Efficiency of the Teachers.-— When the low quaM 

& T 1 the tea t erS ’, tlle y earf y amoullt of work prescribed for X' 
- pupils the irregular character of the attendance, and the numerous 

other obstacles to educational progress, are duly considered, it need not 
surprise us to find that the general state of the schools is comparatively 
low There are a few indolent and worthless teachers in the district 
but the great majority discharge their duties to the best of their ability 
There are now few schools in which I have reason to suspect that the 
school accounts are dishonestly kept. I have detected false entries in a 
considerable number of schools. Some of these were gross cases and 
they have been justly and severely dealt with. At present there are 
very few schools, if any, in which systematic falsification is practised 
but there are some that need careful supervision. Just now the most 
prevalent form is to keep the school clock slow and delay the marking 
of the rolls to give time for the assembling of all late-comers. ^ 
V. Proficiency.— The general proficiency of the schools is compara- 
tively low. The per-centage of passes made by the pupils examined 
during the year is 61-6 for the whole district. This is considerably 
lower tiian the per-centage for 1874. This falling-off is easily accounted 

r ^i 80110018 - were exaulilled m 1875 after an interval of eleven 
months from the previous examination and this year nine-tenths of them 
were examined after another interval of eleven months; Besides this 
° f the . resalii3 P erl ° d the attendance is so irregular that one- 
half of the examinees attend only from 90 to 120 days, and a large 
proportion of them are in the higher classes. Again very many pupils 
in their progress from class to class have merely obtained bare passes in 
™tmg and ai ' 1 ? ]lmetio > thus their promotion has been too 
Si' f ence when such pupils are presented for examination in the 
mss to irtf 6S t^y frequently fail in some of these branches and rarely 
pass in others. Then there are numerous schools here so overcrowded 
ovprv ^ certain months as to render efficient teaching impossible. This 
“l— ^ 1S J 110 !* 0 2“ attendailce at these times of young persons 
V gage a i.-° tller “ feld labour. Very few of these 
! examination and their presence, though it increases the 
!w I retal ' ds th e P-ogreee of the other pupils. 

uXisficl 14 to t°. Invent this overcrowding of the schools. 

Stem ffl • ^h f 1 adequate staff of properly qualified, 

matoritv^toi Cl6 q t f 8; haS SuitabIe accommodation; and the 
tolxrect to to P U P* atte “ d ^yards of 120 days in the year, it is vain 
raisiiwif to! ^ blt r6a i Iy 3atlsfao toiy progress and proficiency. The 
iwf to 5 attendances from 90 to 100 foi- the coming year 
is sure to produce improved results. (1.) Beading.— The general pro- 

^ZLX°X bran<iU “ m r ' Tlle cMef ' defects are rapidity and indis- 
cialisms fre! 106 ’ a 11 ^. 111 some localities the prevalence of pi-ovin- 

T 2 eadmg 18 vely seldom heard, because the pupils 
the readto^rf e0 2 y / 0<1U r tecl the language and matter of 
readtovX,!. ^ ? ef< T tle teaoller P ermite a class to engage in 
iXd to S for t^ le88 ° n i he s h 0Tdd ’ explain it carefully to them, and then- 
utterance should X a X’ Ji^ glaring provincialisms and defects of 
XefttoX ^ « d b u con ! tent V no tieed and corrected. In some schools 
tiou^ vX X branch is due to defective discipline and bad organize- 
ffood •+,• U ? e ma i orit 7 of schools oral spelling is 

ability to wt y w^tiag from dictation is bad or only tolerable. Now, 
the chief, if not the only, object of 
spelling, and hence it is .principally through writing that ii should be 
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taught. In many schools quite too much time is devoted to oral spelling, ^p pcndix A. 
especially of single -words, and phrase-spelling and dictation are com- District 
paratively neglected. Frequently the dictation exercise is imperfectly Inspectors’ 
corrected and little or no care taken to point out the sources of errors 

arising from similarity of sound with difference of spelling, similarity of 1 

spelling with difference of sound, silence of letters, unusual sounds of hfr. S. 
letters, &c. Hence such errors as the following taken from the dictation starnt - 
exercises of fourth and higher classes in one large school : — scam for 
seem, bread for bred, shoes for shows, cheating for cheering, their for there, 
ike. Provincialisms, mispronunciations, and imperfect comprehension 
of the language contribute considerably to orthographical errors, as 
togatker for together, plins for plains, sense for since, patiiment, for 
parliament , dijfercult for difficult, <fcc. Writing from dictation requires 
considerable freedom of hand in order that time may not be wasted. 
Transcription is a powerful auxiliary in teaching spelling and ought to 
be systematically practised by all classes. (3.) Writing. — The general 
proficiency in this branch is fair and improving, but there are still a 
considerable number of schools in which the writing is very j>oor or bad. 

In a few schools it is very well taught. (4.) Arithmetic. — This subject 
is successfully taught iu the junior classes but the failures in the senior 
classes are now very numerous and in many cases the written exercises 
are performed in a slovenly manner. Theoretical arithmetic is not 
receiving sufficient attention. This might be remedied by introducing 
some theoretical questions into the exercises set for Fifth and Sixth 
classes. (5.) Grammar. — The proficiency in this subject is low but 
improving. In many schools the pupils can repeat the definitions and 
rules fairly enough but in few are they able to apply them. (G.) 
Geography. — The proficiency in this subject is just as low as in grammar 
though it requires less mental effort and is more popular. (7.) Agricid- 
tural Glass Book. — But little taught in this district. Book-Keeping is 
occasionally taught as an alternative subject. ( 8.) Needlework is 
fairly attended to. (9.) Extra Branches. — Geometry, Mensuration, and 
Algebra are taught with tolerable success in a few schools. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

S. Stahe.it, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 



General Report for 1876, by A. S. Cowley, Esq., District Mr. a. s 
24 * — Centre, Bailieborough. Cowley. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — I have the honour of submitting to you 
this my General Report upon the present state of the Bailieborough 
District, which lias been in my charge since the month of July, 1873. 

In this report I purpose asking your attention to observations 
upon : — 

I. The general proficiency in the obligatory and extra branches of the 

school programme. 

II. The influence of the Model school upon the education of its own 

pupils, and upon the district generally. 

III. The present application of the results system. 

I. General proficiency in the various branches of the school programme. 

To begin with Reading as the most important. This subject, so far as 
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itg mechanical aspect is concerned, is decidedly well taught in the dis 
Diatriot tact; and I believe the genera] proficiency to be considerably higher 
Ge S S“ bef01 ' e the “ trod " ctl on ° f ‘he results system. But rvlnle the read 
Reports. m g “ “ most cases fluent, accurate, and distinct, in the majority of 
- ! Gbo ° ls rt 1S sa dly wanting m intelligence. In point of fact many of the 
Co± tea0here 1 ulte of art of explanation, and when set to 

examine a cla^s upon the subject-matter of a lesson are positively unable 
to ask one single question that calls for more than a mere parrot-like 
repetition of the words of the book in reply. Such teachers if pressed 
to ascertain whether the pupils understand the meaning of the words thev 
lesson^ almost invariat>1 y take refuge in the columns at the head of the 

The teachers content themselves with giving their pupils a vague idea 
of the denotation of a word, hut they never attempt any explanation of 
its connotation ; and consequently the ideas, or rather I should sav the 
concepts, of the pupils are both obscure and indistinct. The deficiency 
m this respect appears to be so marked as to require some special 
arrangements in the training establishment to counteract its ill effects 
° f P oetr y, “ "? too many cases hurried, inaccurate, and 
indistinct but in some schools of this district, and notably in those 
taught by former pupils of the Model sohools.it is remarkably well done 
m one or two almost rising to the dignity of recitation. 

„,+S e P rofic m nc y m spelling, both written and oral, is generally of a 
satisfactory character ; hut in too many schools the junior pupils are not 
accustomed to repeat a clause before commencing to spell it The 
teachers of these schools fancy this is phrase-spelling; forgetting that 
the previous repetition of the words is the sole object of riving m“f C 
one m order to teach the pupils not only to spell, bStoSSZtto 

wStri gS^ta™° iS6 ttei1 ' “ d t0 ^ 

“ S “ u ° h better tau §^ “ district than in any 
Charge ' is mainly to the influeni 

of the Model School, m which the Yere Poster system has been taught 

Adorns Th n0t . eTen f-PPtosched by any other school in the three 
comneti ions P T S by , Bal lieborough pupils at Yere Poster’s 

2ls wWcb h \ ee -* S r tba ” tbe “ited prizes of the only two 
“ompSions 0 ^ ltSelf ’ “ 6 ^ ^ di8tbguisied fOT — at 

tholltbtoedTnretj- SUb j^. aie ™ mb6r ° f P“ ses falls far sbort of 

to schoolsTantl t r^ g ’i SpeU n mgl and '"““S' might expect this 
rf attention w b7 fl ; maleS J b "t ^ W 8 flight by men, the amount 
dLrteT to anv nT T” f 1 *^ 0 is 8®®™% greater than that 
arithmetto e™ 9 u ; and yet in sucb schools the results in 

taSrinSS' ir mm C 5 aases ’. are cous idorably less than 

an InsDector 1 m g, spelling, and writing. In reading and writing, 
TOeW toe nnmt, ^ era i ! ? freedom of “^dual judgment ; to 
if sentor aritW^ if mstakes t0 1)0 «Uowed is laid down for him ; 
c^s The i’ r 6 ma f ly ' marks the work done from printed 

between the Zfn *° aS this ‘^ict » °°™1, 

on^hand and tC ° b f ” .“ ading ’ '"***> ® d spelling, on the 
one of two elsi ^ “ ar ^ etio ® tte other, must be due to 

writing and the nffi 161 to?, todividual judgment of the reading and 
ft tbe ° ffi0la . r »ons as regards spelling, err on the side of 
this district h L- <1 ' le ® tlon . s “ arithmetic have the contrary defect. If 

ro^dtog ™d ^itSf ^d toe * r T 0t ’ is toy judgment as regards 
® - ltm ®’ anci official regulations as to the number of 
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mistakes to be allowed in spelling, that are wrong. If the same is found Appendix A. 
to be the case in most districts, it is the arithmetical questions that are DistrixT 
too difficult ; and the cards should be modified accordingly. Inspectors’ 

Before leaving arithmetic I must allude to notation, in which subsi- ® eneral 
diary subject the answering is generally defective. In this subject I Reports - 
examine orally, and I am often told that the pupils could put down the Mr.A.S. 
figures on slates, though they are unable to say in words what figures Cawle ^ 
they ought to use. If, the moment such an objection is raised, an ex- 
aminer has recourse to one slate and a different number for each pupil, 
it will be generally found that the written answering is slightly lower 
than the oral. The amount of imposition practised upon teachers who 
are so foolish as not to give every pupil a different question, is some- 
thing astonishing. In notation it reaches its maximum, and it can be 
most readily checkmated by requiring oral instead of written answers. 

Grammar and Geography . — In these two subjects the general pro- 
ficiency, when measured by the requirements of the programme, is 
decidedly poor ; but of both subjects the pupils usually know as much 
as is likely to be of use to them in after life. 

I believe it was the almost unanimous opinion of Head and District 
Inspectors, that geography and grammar should not be taught to third 
class pupils. I am satisfied that it would be a great improvement to 
lower the programme one degree for each class ; — the present know- 
ledge of grammar and geography set down for sixth class, to be 
expected only of those pupils who have already passed once in that 
class ; the present knowledge required of pupils in the second stage 
of fifth class, to be transferred to the sixth class, and so on down- 
wards, removing these subjects entirely from the curriculum of the third 
class. 

Needlework . — The proficiency in plain sewing and knitting is on the 
whole fair ; but very little attention is given to the principles of cutting 
out. 

Extra Subjects . — In some schools a respectable knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, and mensuration is imparted to a few of the senior pupils. In 
one or two a smattering of Latin, Greek, and French, is given to one or 
two of the most advanced pupils 3 but in these schools I generally find 
that the junior classes have suffered, and I think that the introduction 
of these subjects into a system of primary education, is only rendered 
expedient by the present unsatisfactory state of intermediate education 
in Ireland. 

II. The Model School . — The Bailieborough Model School is an insti- 
tution of which the adherents of the National system of education have 
every right to be proud. It commands a large and steadily increasing 
attendance, drawn from the classes for whom the National system of 
education was originally intended; and each religious denomination is 
adequately represented by its due proportion of pupils. The attendance for 
the month of February last, was 324, a greater number I believe than the 
Bailieborough Model School ever reached before. The school at present 
numbers on its rolls : — 



Church of Ireland, 




75 


Presbyterians, 


. . . 


. 83 


Roman Catholics, 




. 248 




Total, . 


. 406 



The general proficiency of the pupils in the ordinary subjects of the 
school programme, can be seen from the amount of results obtained at 

G 
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• the annual examinations ; but the real value of tbe school will be 
apparent from its success in other directions. 

At the Yere Foster competitions it stands first. In 1873, Mr. Foster 
writes : — “ The pupils of Bailieborough Model School, who have com- 
peted most numerously, have been pre-eminently successful in the gain- 
ing of my prizes for drawing as well as for penmanship.” 

In 1874 Bailieborough receives like honour able mention, and its pupils 

• were awarded 40 prizes. 

In 1875 they gained 42 prizes. The pupils of the Boyal Academical 
Institution and of the Methodist College at Belfast, both, referred to by 
Mr. Foster, gained 12 prizes each. 

In 1876, the Bailieborough pupils gained 40 prizes. 

The drawing classes, in connexion with the Department of Science and 
Art, have been highly successful every year’ ; the school generally taking 
second or third place amongst Irish classes. 

The science classes in connexion with the same Department, have been 
even more successful. These were first opened in 1867, when 73 pupils 
passed, 7 of them obtaining first class. 

In 1868, 52 pupils passed in acoustics, light, and heat; 22 of them 
taking first class. ISTo other class in Great Britain and Ireland gained 
more than three first class places. In addition to this the first, second, 

and third prizes -were awarded to Bailieborough pupils, namely: a 

certificate for the gold medal ; the gold medal, and the silver medal. 

In 1869, 81 candidates were successful, 20 taking first class. Two 
pupils took first class “ honors,” their answering ranking second and 
third in the United Kingdom. 

In 1870, 68 were successful, 27 taking first class, and 1 the silver 
medal. 

Owing to changes made by the Department, the classes were discon- 
tinued until 1875 ; in which year, 80 candidates were successful, no less 
than 57 taking first class. According to the regulations of the Depart- 
ment, this was looked upon as a new class, and its pupils could not 
compete for medals. The Science and Art Report for the year however, 
affords us a means of comparing the answering in Bailieborough with 
that of the rest of the schools in connexion with the Department. 

Per-centage of pupils who obtained first class in mathematics : — 

-A'! v la Bailioboro-. " 'in all oiher Spools 

of tno Throo Kingdoms. 

47 15 

Per-centage of pupils who obtained first class in electricity and 
magnetism : — 



Elementary Stage, 
Advanced Stage, 



In Bailieborough. 
. 62 
. 50 



In all other Schools. 

49 

31 



Last year 59 candidates were successful, 27 taking first class. The 
Science and Art Report has not yet been issued, so that I am not able to 
compare the results with those obtained in other schools. 

These distinctions at Yere Foster’s competitions, at the art classes, 
and at the science classes, afford proof of the value of the instruction 
imparted in the Bailieborough Model School ; but there is yet another 
fact still more conclusive of its value as an instrument of primary 
education. 

Since I took charge of this district in 1873, no less than 36 pupils of 
the Bailieborough Model School ..have been appointed teachers. Six of 
these were successful in obtaining assistantships in model schools at 
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the competitive examinations. Fifteen are principal teachers, and fifteen Appendix A 
are assistants in ordinary schools. ~ — 

III. The results system has upon the whole exercised a beneficial inspectors’ 
effect upon the general education of the pupils of our National schools, General 
but in several important points its method of application is susceptible 
of improvement. Mr. ^ g t 

In the first place, why should a certain number of attendances be Cowley. 
insisted upon in order to entitle a teacher to present a pupil for results, and 
if this certain number of attendances must be insisted upon, why should 
they not be made compulsory? There appear to me to be two notions at the 
bottom of this requisition ; first, that it is desirable to use some means of 
inducing the pupils to be more regular in attendance ; and secondly, 
that a certain number of attendances should be required as evidence that 
the pupil has been instructed in that particular school, and not else- 
where. Now with regard to the first of these ideas, it is undoubtedly 
very desirable to induce the pupils to be more regular in attendance, 
but this should not be done at the teacher’s expense. With regard to 
the second, in cases where pupils have attended more than one school, it 
would be very easy to divide the results fees earned by them between 
their several teachers. But the general case that has to be dealt with, 
is that of children, who have made less than the required number of 
attendances in one National school, and who have been working at home 
during the remainder of the year. 

It very often happens that a pupil, who has made 88 or 89 attendances 
during the last four months of the results year, would make better 
answering than one who has made 120 or 130 attendances, most of them 
at the commencement of the year. What has the teacher done, that he 
should not be paid in the one case as well as in the other ? 

The present regulations are too inelastic, and require modification. 

This is desirable, not only to ensure the teacher payment for the full 
results of his instruction ; hut to prevent the tendency to neglect the 
pupils who are irregular in attendance; to secure to them the advantages 
of an annual examination by the Inspector ; and to remove from the 
teachers the temptation, unfortunately still sometimes yielded to, of 
turning a 98 or 99 days’ attendance into 100. 

The position and prospects of the teachers are considerably brighter 
than they were at the date of my last general report ; and on the whole, 
the general standing of primary education has been improved. 

Much, however, still remains to be done ; and in my opinion, sooner or 
later, compulsory attendance, and local taxation, will have to be resorted 
to. 

I have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Arthur Scott Cowley, District Inspector. 

To the Commissioners of National Education. 



G 2 
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General Report for 1876, by James Gillic, Esq., District 30- 
Centre, Dublin. 

Dublin, March 18, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 8th tilt., I beg to submit the following general report on 
the state of the schools in the North Dublin district for the year 1876. 

The district comprises that part of the city of Dublin lying north of 
the Liffey, with portions of the counties of Dublin and Meath j and to it 
also belong the West Dublin Male, Female, Infant, and Evening Model 
Schools, which are situated in School-street, south of the river. 

All classes of schools are represented in this district, which contained 
110 in 1876, classed as follows : — 

5 Model School Departments. 

2 Convent Schools. 

2 Poor Law Union Schools. 

2 Lunatic Asylum Schools. 

3 Prison Schools. 

8 Evening Schools (one being attached to th 
Albert Model Farm). 

88 Ordinary Day Schools. 

Of the entire number, 56 are city or suburban schools, 38 are in 
country towns or villages, 15 are completely rural, and 1 is situated on 
the Island of Lambay. 

The average attendance is very various, ranging from 13, which is the 
lowest I met with in any school, to the large number of 780 attained in 
King’s Inns-street Convent School. 

The school-houses have been much improved of late, and there are 
now only two thatched school-houses in this district, one being the 
Lambay Island School, which I reported in the course of the year, as 
being quite unfit for school purposes. 

Within the last three or four years several managers have done much 
to effect improvements. Rev. Canon Rooney built a very pretty school- 
house containing two •school-rooms, two entrance halls, and suitable 
offices, at Raheny. He also erected a comfortable residence for the 
teacher at Clonshough, and enlarged the dwelling accommodation at 
Artane. 

Rev. N. O’Farrell, within the same period, built a remarkably fine 
house in Lusk, containing two spacious well-lighted school-rooms, with 
apartments for two teachers. 

A new school-house, with a residence for the teacher, was built at 
Loughshinny, by Rev. F. O’ Carroll, who also enlarged the Rush school- 
house. In Dublin the Josephian Infant School was lately removed to a 
new and spacious school-room ; and at St. Francis Xavier’s, the manager, 
Rev. J. Gaffney, has a very fine teacher’s residence almost completed. 
I should add that all these gratifying improvements were effected without 
public aid. 

Increased experience of the results system confirms me in the belief, 
that it is the best means that could be devised for improving the 
character of Irish National education. It gives the teacher a direct 
personal interest in the progress of his pupils, and while human nature 
remains as it is, all men and women must be influenced by this. When 
I compare the proficiency of children in relation to their years at the 
present time, with what it used to be, the contrast is very striking. I 
have heard it remarked that the pupils were unduly forced on, and that 
the teaching partook of the character of “ cram,” and what may give 
colour to this, is the fact that in the first year of the system, the 
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teacliers presented pupils in classes very advanced for their years, and JppendixA. 
indeed, 1 lately met a little girl of ten years working hard at decimals, n . pr 
preparing for examination in second stage of fifth class. 

This, however, is rapidly righting itself. General 

I shall now- proceed to report in detail on the various branches of in- Eef ° r ‘ 11, 
struction comprised in our school course. Mr. James 

Heading is carefully taught ; and it may be said that failures in this 
branch are confined to the first and second classes. 

I cannot report much progress in knowledge of subject-matter of lessons, 
and indeed there is so little time to lecture on tins branch that the 
teacher’s treatment of it is generally limited to asking a few questions 
at the end of the reading lesson. 

Recitation of poetry is a favourite exercise with the pupils, and I am 
glad to see their taste so far developed, that generally each pupil selects 
for himself the pieces to be learned for the examination. 

The practice of transcription has done much to improve the spelling, 
besides confemng another benefit, to which I shall presently refer. 

Formerly, written spelling was only taught by the practice of writing from 
dictation, which partakes more of the character of an examination than 
of a lesson, but now the eye is trained by copying sentences correctly 
spelled, and I find marked progress the result ; and I must here observe 
how very inexpert many teachers are in the simple process of dictating a 
sentence. . Instead of reading the sentence once over, that the writers 
may perceive the context, and then giving out a few words once— for I 
find once is quite sufficient — they read a line or two, then repeat it, often 
five or six times, calling out now and then, “ All who are down to such 
a word, hold up hands,” so that a great deal of time is -wasted, and no 
two pupils complete the exercise at the same moment. I find that the 
correct method takes about one-fourth of the time of the other, and at 
the same time ensures greater accuracy of spell ing . 

Another good result which the practice of transcription has produced 
is the increased rate of progress, and spread of proficiency in penmanship. 

In saying so, however, I allude to expertness in the use of the pen rather 
than to increased facility in copying head-lines. I well remember not 
long ago, finding pupils who could execute almost faultless imitations of 
a head-line, fail utterly when asked to write a few lines of poetry from 
memory, or answer a question on paper. Indeed I have seen such evince 
considerable awkwardness in heading an exercise with their name, school, 
and class, and it is well known that the filling of the docket used to be 
not the least difficult part of the monitor’s examination. 

Of course, the great importance of arithmetic is duly recognised, and 
special attention is devoted to it, yet it will not be considered surprising 
that more failures occur in this than in other subjects. The teachers say 
that it is difficult in a single year to instruct a pupil successfully in all 
the compound rules and reduction, which our complicated system of 
weights and measures, <kc., renders so wide a range. 

This is true, and it is generally in fourth class the first real difficulties 
in arithmetic arise, but this might be obviated by adding on to the third 
class programme, subtraction, multiplication, and division of money, of 
course at the expense of other subjects to which I shall afterwards refer. 

The transition from fourth class to junior stage of fifth is apparently 
easy, practice and proportion being only added, with notation and 
numeration of decimals as a subhead ; but as a matter of fact, in the very 
best schools the failures have been numerous in this stage. Perhaps 
then, the knowledge of the notation and numeration of decimals — and very 
little remains to he known about decimals after that — might he reserved 
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Appendix A. exclusively for tlie second stage of fifth class, as this requirement is to be 
District* found in the programme for both stages. 

Inspectors’ Whilst advocating or suggesting these modifications however, I must 
General observe, in order to show how much is attainable, that in the King’s Inns- 
e pora ‘ street Convent National School last June, I examined 17 girls in the 
Mr. Jp.mes second year’s course of sixth class, the highest school standard, of whom 
Gilhe. rj Gained mark No. 1 ; 6 mark No. 2, and only d failed, and not badly. 
Of those who obtained the highest mark 5 were under fourteen years 
of age, 3 being only twelve, and 2 only thirteen years old, and one of 
the latter worked her six questions not only with perfect accuracy, but 
in a style so complete as regards writing, figures, and general form, that 
it was really a pleasure to look at her paper. Certainly, arithmetical 
knowledge has been advanced in a striking degree, and in considering 
failures it must be kept in mind that not only is the programme hig h, 
but the questions for examination are of a different class from those given 
in the ordinary treatises on arithmetic, partaking more of the character 
of problems, and drawing out the reasoning powers of the worker. 

In recommending an increase of three rules to third class programme, 

I would propose to omit grammar and geography from it, or if not both 
certainly grammar. A great deal of time is spent by third class pupils in 
learning to distinguish the parts of speech which might be more profit- 
ably devoted to other subjects. Geography also might be omitted from 
the programme of this class, and time would thus be gained for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly grounding the pupils in the fundamental bram6h.es of 
instruction at the age and the time of school life when it is of such im- 
portance to do so. 

Theoretical agriculture, the next subject on the programme, never was 
popular with teachers or pupils, and lias been generally superseded by 
book-keeping. The latter branch is carefully taught, and in many in- 
stances the sets are neatly copied, and the principles fairly understood. 
This copying of accounts is an excellent exercise in the use of the pen. 

Needlework is taught in all female schools, or mixed schools under 
female teachers, and much progress has been made of late years. Failures 
are very rare, and in some schools, in my judgment, the art is carried to 
perfection. 

Fancy work, such as crochet, &c., has disappeared, and the instruction is 
strictly confined to the requirements of the programme. Cutting out is 
practised by senior fifth and sixth classes, and fair proficiency attained. 

The extra branches taught in the schools of this district are vocal 
music, drawing, drafting, use of sewing machine, Latin, French, geometry, 
mensuration, algebra, physical geography, zoology^ and animal physio- 
fogy- I 11 singing failures are rare, but drawing is less ■ successfully 
taught. “ Drafting,” or the method of cutting out according to the 
Board’s Manual of Needlework, is taught in a few schools, as is the use of 
the sewing machine, and to a greater extent. Seven schools have French 
classes, one of which was examined during the present results year on the 
third year course. . The pronunciation is, of course, the great difficulty, 
and certainly correctness is difficult of attainment, but the translation 
into .English is generally fair, as is also the proficiency in grammar. 

• All the pupils of the class examined on third year course were able to 
translate “ Athalie,” and to express easy English phrases in French! They 
were also sufficiently familiar with the pronunciation to understand 
the meaning of easy phrases, dictated to them in French. The language 
of Chambaud’s “ Fables Choisies ” is much too idiomatic and difficult'for 
pupils of the second year. -»V V 

In geometry, mensuration, and algebra very little has been attempted, 
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and only one boy was presented in the course of the year for examina-4EP««dw:^. 
tion in the second stage. Two classes were presented for examination District" 
in physical geography, and one in zoology and animal physiology, and the Inspectors’ 
proficiency in these three branches was fair. No pupils were sufficiently General 
prepared for examination in Latin. I 

I am of opinion with regard to the extra subjects on our programme that Mr. James 
very few of them should be permitted to be taught within school-hours. GW,C * 

Of course the regulation requiring passes in reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic to qualify for payment for a pass in an extra subject is a 
great safeguard, but I think that the restriction in the case of classics 
and French should be extended to most of the extras. I would also sug- 
gest that in the case of subjects not included in the programme of exami- 
nation for teachers, such as classics and French, the persons giving in- 
struction in such extra branches should be required to submit to a quali- 
fication test. 

Of the two model schools in my district, West Dublin and Glasnevin, 

I need not refer to the former, as it is specially reported upon. Glas- 
nevin. Model School contains hut two departments, male and female, 
there being no infant school. The boys’ school, from causes now need- 
less to recapitulate, had been declining for some years in attendance, but 
since the appointment of the present teacher in June last year, it has 
made such progress as leads me to hope that after some time it will be a 
flourishing institution. It has now 37 pupils on rolls, as against 15 a 
year since, and the average attendance has increased from 7 during the 
same period to 30. Advantages in the shape of instruction in extra 
branches are held out to the pupils, and a Latin class has been formed, 
and everything points to the resuscitation and ultimate success of the 
school. The female department is very efficiently conducted, and the 
large number in the advanced classes, indicating a desire on the part of 
the pupils to complete their course in the school, affords proof of their 
appreciation of the education received there. 

The two convent schools under my inspection are largely attended, 
and the care bestowed by the nuns on the instruction of their pupils, is 
too well known to render it necessaiy for me to allude to it. Without 
making invidious comparisons, however, I wish to remark that the 
King’s Iuns-street Convent National School is the best National School 
of any class I have ever ex ami ned. 

Of the two Poor Law Union Schools in this district, one, Balrothery, 
is a small one, having an average of 10, and is taught by a female teacher. 

The North Dublin has three departments, male, female, and infant, a staff 
of 7 teachers, and an average of 220 pupils. Both schools are well 
conducted, and the guardians of both pay results fees to the teachers, 
although one is in a non-contributory union. 

In the Richmond District Lunatic Asylum for the counties of Dublin, 

Wicklow, and Louth, two schools, male and female, are held. The in- 
mates practise reading, writing, writing from dictation, and arithmetic 
daily, but make no progress in the latter branch. Some of them, chiefly 
male patients, read with great taste and expression, and excel in pen- 
manship' and orthography. 

The Richmond Penitentiary School is attended by female prisoners 
undergoing short terms of imprisonment, and I must say that it is very 
hard for a teacher to make any impression on them. At my last inspec- 
tion one woman examined was undergoing her thirty-first, and another 
her fifty-second term of imprisonment. 

In the Mountjoy Male Convict Prison prisoners sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude are detained for twelve months, during eight of which they undergo 
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AppendjxA. solitary confinement, before being sent to Spite Island. The school 
District he re is well conducted, and it is not uncommon to find convicts who were 
Inspectors’ illiterate on entering, able to read and write fairly before leaving They 
Reports. alw . a y s ™P ress me with the belief that they are animated with a strong 

desire to make the best of their time at school, and it always strikes me 

Mr James that they are extremely anxious, some of them nervously so, to acquit 
o'utc. themselves well at their examination. ^ 

In the Mountjoy Female Prison, the full term of penal servitude is 
undergone, and women sentenced to various periods, from the shortest 
term to that of life attend school. Any progress made here may be 
said to be confined to reading and writing, and indeed much more 
cannot be expected, as the unfortunate prisoners in many instances 
exhibit the characters of children, being giddy, petulant, and wayward 
and by no means manifest the desire for improvement so evident 
amongst the male convicts. 

Of the eight evening schools one has not been in operation for some 
time, but the rest are working fairly. The West Dublin is a useful 
evening school, so is the J osephian Female ; and in Portrane, a completely 
rural school, far away from town or village, 38 pupils were presented 
for examination, nearly all farm labourers. To this class of schools 
also belongs the Albert Farm School, which is open from 4 p.m. to 
7.30 p.m. daily, and where the agricultural pupils of the institution 
receive an excellent literary education from a highly qualified and 
skilful teacher. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Gn.Lic, District Inspector. 



Mr. C. IP. 
Dugan. 



General Report for 1876, by C. W. Dugan, Esq., m.a„ 
District 36 — Centre, Parsonstown. 

Gentlemen,— In obedience to instruction in your letter dated 8th 
1 if™ f « honour to present the following as my General 
Keport on tlie Schools in my district for 1876. 

^This district chiefly comprises portions of King’s county and Tipperary 
to Ws°co S imty V ° ymS Pari3]leS ’ ° ne “ GaI ™y> the 

TJ 1 ’ 6 filiated from the lengths of two straight lines 
assmg through the official centre at Parsonstown, one running nearly 
due N. and S. of 35 miles, the other N.E to S.W., of about 40 miles. 

Ihe area is about 650 square miles with a population in round 
to Ti^pemry °’ 000 ’ ° f wMc]l 31 ’ 000 belong to King's county and 38,000 

_J3® i en *“ e *? rict 141 aLmost purely agricultural, the great bulk of the 
possessors or workers of land ; a large proportion of 
urenn + d r SSeS ” eals0 employed at certain seasons to cutting and 
p epaiuio turf especially m the extensive tracts of bog which cover a 
large portion of the. northern half of the district, 
p b t re a w 1 - 09 s ®P arate schools under my inspection, viz., 3 Model, 7 
The ave W 4 0on 7 enb > 2 Gaol, and 93 ordinary National Schools. 

scbon^™ S r‘l 1St f 1 o C A °t, eacl1 fr °m my ofllcial centre is 14-3 miles, 24 
schools aie distant 20 miles and upwards. 

As there are no facilities for visiting any of the schools either by 
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railway or other public conveyance all the travelling work must be done Appendix A. 
by means of private post cars. These are most frequently ill-appointed District 
one-horse outside ears. An Inspector after getting over such a day’s Inspectors’ 
work, as travelling in this way his average journey of 28 miles, and 

examining a school for results, finds himself, either at home or in his ep ° ' 

hotel, pretty wearied and jaded, and certainly unfitted either in mind or Mr. C. W. 
body for further serious occupation on that day. One so circumstanced Du 9 an - 
cannot but often feel regret at being unable to continue his studies, or 
even to keep up that knowledge of literature and science which he once 
possessed and to hold himself abreast of the surging current of modem 
thought and work. 

During the past year I travelled 4,354 miles on the business of in- 
spection and examined all the schools in the district for results, save 
jSTena"h Gaol School, and two ordinary National Schools, which have 
lately been taken into connexion by the Board. In addition to this 
there were 117 incidental -visits made to the schools and 20 were 
examined and reported upon as secondaiy inspections. 

The average number of pupils on rolls of each school = 85*7 — showing 
an increase of 9 per cent, since 1874, the total of averages on rolls = 

13-2 per cent, of the population. 

The average attendance = 48, which is about equal to that for 1874 — 
the total in average attendance=7*4 per cent, of the population. 

On comparing the average attendance with the average on rolls, we 
shall find the centesimal proportion to be only 5 6, indicating a low 
degree of regularity in attendance at school. This is much lower than 
that in either England or all Ireland, and considerably below that in 
Scotland, as shown by returns for 1875. For the two former the 
centesimal proportion=67, for the latter it is as high as 75. 

I attribute the increase in the number on rolls mentioned above, to 
the efforts made by managers and teachers during 1875 and 1876, either 
to drive or allure to the schools a large proportion of previous non- 
attendants — the teacher, no douht, anticipating a consequent increase to 
the results fees. The recalcitrant raw materials thus, introduced proved 
too tough for the schoolmaster, who, finding, that they were not likely 
to be remunerative, suffered them to attend or remain away without 
making further effort. He saw that although they might make the 
requisite mini mum numbers of attendances, the poverty of their acquire- 
ments would present them in a sorry figure at the results examinations. 

TMs is one of the defects of the results system, that it induces the 
teacher to give attention only to that factor in his school which will 
afford a tangible return. Provided he can secure an average attendance 
to warrant payment of class salary and the maximum amount of results 
fees for the good attendants, the irregular attendants are of no account 
to him j nor are those waifs of the community, the neglected little ones, 
who either have no parents, or perhaps worse, have bad parents, induced 
by gentle hand or loving voice to attend school, even for a few months 
of the year. Yet, after all, this is but the action of average human 
nature, where one set of acts is rewarded and the other not. But if this 
human nature were made to feel that there are other factors in the 
worth and usefulness of a school to he estimated and rewarded, such as 
the proportion of the number on rolls to the population within its 
sphere, and the proportion which this number bears to the number in 
attendance, many of those effects would appeal* which are now eagerly 
sought to he produced by a compulsive system. The results system is 
<?ood as far as it goes \ it would be better if it went farther. 

& I have no hesitation in stating that the number on rolls might, with 
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Ap penitaA. li tt i e effort, be increased one-fiftli, and the number in average a+wi 
DUtrict increased one-fourth. average attendance 

Cm^r 5 ’ W ? re this increase effected tlie proportion of average attend*™. t 

SSS ST^ W0Uld 9 ’ 2 per 111 SootlaLT-dt 

Pr ° P0rtl0n *“ be °° me 9 per «*. 

DUSan ' d 7 dei ' t0 eX ¥ H * lt f 8 lanoe tbe status of popular education in this 
fetnct compared mtb that in all Ireland, England, and Scotland for 

big tabk-— 6 COndenSedsome P revlousstatistical returns into the follow- 



Data. 


D. 36. 


Eugland. 


Ireland. 


Sootland. 


Amount of Education 
Centesimal proportion of average 
attendance to population, 


7-4 


7-7 


7-1 


9- 


Regularity of Attendance : 
Centesimal proportion of average 
attendance to average on rolls, 


56- 


67 • 


67* 


7 5- 


Progress : 

Rate of increase, , 


9 per cent, 
since 1874. 


60 per cent. 

in 6 years 
up to close of 
1876. 


8i$ per cent. 

in 5 years 
up to close of 

1875. 


42 per cent, 
in 3 years t 
up to close of 
■1876. 



0Ve i 7 bl !-, cle , arly aWa the effect of compulsory measures in 
freW ’ aMl ^ great 0f S0 “ e assure fe 

0f papfls examined for results was only slightly in 
nv™77 f 51 a T age atteud “ce. We therefore see that a iLe 
pioportion of the pupils on school rolls, at least 40 per cent escaped the 
Inspectors’ individual examination. 1 ’ P 

I could easily fill this general report with tables and numbers referring 
ex “ ioils of the schools— such as proportions of 2 
^ S s, liiTr T exam fued— per-centages obtained in each class, and 
ZZtttZ™ S 7° n ; ^ ^ve omitted indulging in such statistics, 
m * hemselTes . m accordance with the general official 
rmt Serar^ to , ***?* 1S77 ‘ 1 ^ merely mate 

instraftdon ^ is ° n tlle Profleieucy in the several branches of 

proiuSi™^ 6 St r e -f r ? ad3n ^ “ f 01131 ^ fl«ent and accurate as to the 
mdl ^ dual words, but the pupils show a want of an in- 
Zm tt. 0i tbe subject-matter read, consequently they do not 

?ea«W ITS 8 ffessmg the distinct separate ideas, and the whole 
ear This is g , G anc . ommatiort. falls flat and monotonous on the 
Sefor^a7in7 ? pernicious defect, and fatal to the cultivation of a 
t a f 7 e ■ a Tk ? P 1 ^ 8 *° look upon the whole 

bevond their 1 ar "o a l school business ; the words have no meaning 

beyond their bare forms and sound. It is common to find young men and 

:=t“ read ^ Boot and — mS 8 s3 

a Cdv boot tte greatest le P ll S nance to reading for instruction 

understand the 1 » tuxenm g> or on cookery, solely because they could noi 
^Aet tte htpT' d r’ ° r £ raSp 7, e several ideas so "gflt to be conveyed, 
doing Other w ‘ 7 ■ ° f r ® ad ™g without understanding breeds a habit of 
sZrotr a ttl o m ! smula f mamer > “forwse almost can change the 

stamp of patoe,” and general inattention is the result. 1 

recitation of well chosen poetical pieces is an exercise of no srnali 
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importance in a National School, provided it be properly carried oat. AppaxduA. 
INI :inv of those beautiful selections which adorn our class-books enclose District 
thoughts that easily cling to the memory, while they better the heart. tospect«n’ 
In most of our schools the children have been taught to repeat the 

words in the requisite number of pieces of poetry, but this exercise is 

confined to mere repetition of words— there is no expression— no gesture M%OW. 

nor any indication of the natural language of feeling or emotion of any 



JtUlU. 

Oral spelling is very fairly attended to. More attention, however, 
requires to be = given to syllabic pronunciation and spelling. Writing 
from, dictation is remarkably well attended to. Only in a few schools 
have I met with carelessly written exercises of this kind. I make 
it a rule to mark strictly, and the sentences given are generally pretty 



inuig- . . 

Penmanship is tolerably well taught; the teachers do not give ade- 
quate attention to the supervision of copy-hooks during the time of 
writing, nor to the practice of a continuous or current hand. In many 
instances there is an utter absence of imitation of what is intended to be 
a copy-line ; in fact the only thing copied is the spelling. 

The copy-books sold at a halfpenny each are most undesirable for a 
school. The paper is very inferior, the ink sinks through and gives a 
blurred appearance to the writing. When the teachers run short of the 
copy-hooks supplied by the Board, which is very often, _ they purchase 
stocks from the shops in the neighbouring towns and villages. These 
copy-books are inferior both in quantity and quality of paper, and 
besides this, are objectionable in other respects. Matter is frequently 
printed on the covers which ought not to be introduced to a National 



I do not object so much to what are termed the Home Rule Copy- 
books, with National emblems and mottoes, so long as nothing disloyal 
or denominational appears, nor to any sentiments inculcating love of 
country, nor to the wretched woodcuts and topographical notioes winch 
ornament the covers of others ; but I have frequently bad occasion to 
animadvert on the introduction of books having vulgar chap ballads 
printed on their covers— unfit either in phraseology or sentiment for any 
vounv readers. Is it possible that the publishers of sueli books intended 
"for children's use find it profitable to print such stuff on the covers 1 
Arithmetic . — Proficiency in arithmetic has reached a very fair degree. 
The work on paper of the senior classes is deficient in neatness and 
method, as the teachers do not go to the trouble of exercising the pupils 
in this way regularly throughout the year. Many take up the practice 
a few months before the results examination — consequently the children 
are untrained to it and make sad work of the answering. 

Amongst the junior classes, even up to Glass III., it had been a 
common practice to perform arithmetical operations by means of counting 
either slate-marks or the knuckles of the hands. 

The questions on the cards for the senior classes are very fair tests ac- 
cording to the programme. I would wish, however, to have them ar- 
ranged more methodically. Of the three questions required to be an- 
swered for a mere pass, one ought to involve some exercise of thought 
in its solution, the other two might he mere plain examples of the rules. 
The six questions on the card might thus be divided into two sets— the 
first and fourth to be “thought questions,” the others mere rale or 
straightforward questions," the pupil to choose either set for a mere 
pass," and, in addition to this, at least one other question m the other 
set for a “ satisfactory pass.” - 
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JppendlxA. Comparing the sets of questions lately issued with the old sets for 
District Glass IV., the former are m reality less difficult, though involving l 
aSa” m0 ™ acquaintance with the tablesand reduction Yet Sri 

Keports. considerably more failures in answering these than in the older sets 

iy>. Kstfaissar 4 *” - — — “■> 

a an. The results obtained in Grammar and Geography have for the most raw- 

£onr e 7t P r\ bot V'bj^ ^ ^ too much teaching b T P tte 

book Let the teacher, with his pupils around him, with bkfkboard 
ch^k and map at hand brnig his full mind face to face, as it Z e ’ 
with those of his young listeners, dissect eachday a sentence as an anatoS 
■would a limb, into its bones, muscles, nerves, and connexions show th» 

dmwS a a sM r f 1 * W f p0siti + ons of re * iolls °* surface of the globe 
draw the skeleton of a country, its mountains, valleys, rivers : show how 
the positions of town and centres of human power id industry am Z 
pendent on these, how climate and physical position has affected the 
welfare and progress of the inhabitants, and he will have done mom ; 

Wled S e of SWhy and grammar™ one 
iioiu than is ordinarily done in one montli. 

Plain Needlework is pretty well attended to : all girls callable of h.eri 
bng a needle and knitting pins are taught -plain sewing and stocking 
knitting. Fancy work is comparatively neglected Cuttincr one g 
zS y taught; the Board’s treatise L tl^ert 

lO E Tt\, Bran s- leS '—^?^ V ’ “duration, and algebra, is taught in 
12 of the ordinary ^National schools to a fair proportion of the lunik 
As a general rule, however, slight attention is given to these Set' 
and I believe that mathematical knowledge is fast ripolirrino i 

the classes whose children attend National Schools S amongst 

Anaentianguages -ln a few schools instruction in both Greek and 
Latin has been introduced. In three the pupils, few in numteThmv 
evei make a very fair attempt; portions of Sallust (Jugurtliffie War! 
and Xenophon (Anabasis) correctly translated, and a tolerable know 
edge of the grammar shown. The methods of teaching ^tnd Ihe telt 

of thesTex^: IubiertsT- t6Cl - ? ? 7 y *hft the ttchffig 

Easi?iff5 

deserve ^ncom^^mentaiid ^prcwal' 11 ^’ out side these school hours they 
are^coiffrttmtory u^tL^lTt^fwf 6 ^ ° f ^ diatri “ 

£ th ? rzr 

Ss£ -5SS5»SS?a55= 

I o . There are several whose manners and habits of life 
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render them quite unfitted for the training of youth, and a large number Ap pcndi xA. 
want the necessary skill and organizing power for the successful conduct of District 
of a school, and for contending against temporary difficulties. Three Inspectors' 
teachers had been removed from their schools during the past two years 

for intemperate habits ; one by Board’s order, and two by the action of 1 

local managers. 

The character of a school is so intimately bound up with that of the u ff an - 
teacher that it is impossible to disassociate them. A good teacher pro- 
duces a good school, and the reverse of the proposition is equally true. 

It is obvious therefore, that the selection and appointment of teachers 
is one of the most important trusts in any system of education. In too 
many instances those in whom this trust lies do not exercise it with 
judgment or discrimination. There is no doubt that managers find it 
difficult to obtain the services of skilful trained teachers, but it is a 
matter of fact that motives of kindness towards individuals, or of personal 
feeling towards them as parishioners have frequently determined the 
competitions for a vacant past. It is true that the msj>ector has a veto 
upon all new appointments ; but provided the candidate passes in the 
very low programme for third class teachers he is practically powerless 
in the matter, save where some very glaring defect is apparent on the 
surface. There are so many factors engaged in the formation of a good 
teacher — intellectual and moral qualities, personal manner and in- 
fluence — that it is not easy to find out, even after one or two visits of 
observation, what may prove to be cases of utter failure, while in the 
meantime much harm is done. 

I trust the day is not far distant when no person shall he allowed to 
take charge of a school without a diploma of skill and acquirements — 
a certificate of training and classification. 

Monitors . — There are 45 monitors engaged in the schools of this district, 
viz., 4 first class, 33 second class, and 8 third class. Of the total number 
appointed since 1870, comparatively few have become teachers. A 
large proportion of these, nearly one-half, passed through the Convent 
schools ; while on the other hand, the very existence of these schools 
having rendered the establishment or continuance of several of the 
ordinary female schools unnecessary, proportionately diminished the 
chances of appointments either as principals or assistants for the female 
monitors whose periods of service had expired. I fear that the teachers 
generally, having an eye to the best possible grinding for results, over- 
work the monitors during school hours. In fact with this view, the 
teachers are eagerly seeking after the appointment of monitors in pre- 
ference to an assistant, even in those schools where the average is suffi- 
ciently good to warrant a grant of salary to the latter. The explanation 
is — monitors do not obtain any portion of the results, assistants take at 
least one-third. I look upon this as a very short-sighted policy, and one 
that ought to be discountenanced. 

During the past year I have drawn the teachers’ attention to the pre- 
paration of their monitors in the art of teaching. At the late examina- 
tions they exhibited a lamentable deficiency in method : the study of 
Joyce’s admirable little hand book appears to have been quite neglected. 

Tbe greater number of the school-houses are in a satisfactory state ; 

1 6 are in tolerable or fair order, and 3 decidedly bad. The appearance and 
demeanour of the pupils indicates a very fair degree of comfort and 
prosperity. I do not think, however, that personal cleanliness at home 
is properly attended to ) the children are well clothed and well fed, but 
one meets too often with evidence that the clothes are not clean. 
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dpp^dkoA. -1 record, with great pleasure, that there is a growing desire amongst 
District ™e managers to improve the condition of the school-houses. ° 

Inspectors’ Since my last report two new schools have been established in north™ 
iSporte. the distrio * uot previously supplied, and to the want of which I had 

drawn attention, viz., St. Kieran’s and Lnmcloon. In the case of four 

M Dm™' T h ° 0ls ’ e “ h °, onsistin g of two departments, grants had been withdrawn 
' * rom one “°y s ancl tllree gmls’ departments, and the schools amalgamated 
owrng to inadequate attendance. In two of these the grants have been 
restored, and steps have been taken for a similar action in a third the 
attendance having increased so much as to warrant a separate m-ant. 

Six schools under the management of clergymen of the late Established 
Church, and which had been in connexion either with the Church Educa 
tion Society, or otherwise supported from church and parochial funds" 
have received grants from the National Board, and are now conducted 
strictly according to its rules. In all these instances, even in localities 
where National schools had been already established, I considered it my 
duty to recommend the applications to be entertained, in order to brine 
the schools within the beneficial sphere of National school principles and 
rules, ancl to give the pnpils and teachers the benefit of National school 
organization and inspection. In most of these cases I also considered 
that there was sufficient room for the establishment of separate schools. 

.. , ,[?, are fort y managers of schools within my district, viz., 13 Estab- 
lished Church, 26 Roman Catholic, and 1 Wesleyan. Of these there 
are clerical, Established Church, 6, Roman Catholic, 22, Wesleyan. 1 ■ 
also 3 superiors of convents. J ’ ’ 

Wrih all of these, it is my good fortune and privilege to have the most 
cordial and friendly relations. In no part of Ireland have I met with a 
body of persons more disposed to assist and encourage the Board’s 
inspector. 

The Roman Catholic clergy, friendly as they have been at all times 
and ah places to -the establishment of National schools, always welcome 
the Inspectors rant and almost look upon him as one of themselves ; 
but to those estimable gentlemen, the Established Church clergymen, I 
feel especially grateful for the kindness and urbanity with which they 
received me. J 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

C. Winston Duoan. 



Gemral Report for 1876 by W. O’B. Newell, Esq., a.m„ 
District 87 — Centre, Naas. 

SchooUuymes.—'n re distribution of the schools in this district continues 
to accord very iairly with the distribution of the population. Rathcoole 
m the county of Dublin is, I believe, the only place where a new school 
is desirable. In my annual Report for 1873 I gave a list of small double 
schools which it seemed necessary to amalgamate. Six of these, I am 
happy to say, have already been amalgamated with excellent results: 
the same fate is also imminent in the cases of three ' of the others, 
though the past two years have been very trying to buildings owing to 
to rapid agnation of frost and rain in 1875, and the constant wet of 
I87b, still the repair of the school-houses is in general fair. Several 
houses have been improved by the addition of porches, by the boarding 
of the rooms, and by a variety of repairs. In many instances- to 
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managers have provided a complete set of new desks. Though I can Appendix A. 
only recal two cases in which, the teachers suffer extreme hardship from District 
the want of residences, there are, however, upwards of thirty schools Inspectors’ 
which would he rendered much more desirable were there residences 

attached, and some of the existing teachers’ houses are very inferior. p * 

I have made it a rule to lay great stress on the school-houses being kept Mr.W.CVB. 
in sound repair and made comfortable for the children. Pupils often A’etce#. 
come in wet after a long walk, and unless the room is free from draughts 
and supplied with a cheerful fire, they are likely, instead of learning, 
merely to sit shivering for four or five hours. The chances are they then 
go home having contracted severe colds which will cause them to he 
absentees for weeks. No doubt there are still a few school-houses which 
are not altogether in a satisfactory state, but as the outlay needed to 
repair them invariably comes either directly or indirectly out of the 
managers’ pockets, it is sometimes necessary to make allowances for 
delay. 

Managers . — I have the pleasure of being able to state that my re- 
lations with the managers of my schools have been most cordial. Many 
of them evince a keen interest in the success of their schools, and exert 
their influence to induce the pupils to attend regularly. The Bom an 
Catholic curates are beginning to visit the schools in their parishes fre- 
quently. I have often been surprised at tlie intimate knowledge some 
of them have acquired as to how a school should be taught. I could, 
however, wish that they would be so kind as to record the hour of their 
visit, to count the numbers present at the time, and to note exactly the 
way business is proceeding when they enter. 

Finding that teachers frequently fail to present the Observation Book 
to tbe manager, my remarks being very often not altogether flattering, 

I make it a rule when there is anything specially demanding his notice 
to leave a noting, desiring the book to be presented to, him on the occa- 
sion of his next visit. The effect of good management comes next to 
that of efficient teaching. The schools in the parishes of Allen and 
Blackditches were, a few years ago, perhaps about the worst in Ireland ; 
now, thanks to the efforts of the managers and their curates, they con- 
tain some really useful schools. 

Pupils . — The fact that in many places it is the rule for pupils not to 
come to schools as “infants,” that is to say, under sevenyears of age, proves 
a serious obstacle to progress. In the Wicklow and Bog of Allen portions 
of this district several of tbe schools are nearly emptied of the senior 
pupils during the summer months owing to herding on. the mountains 
and the preparation of turf. On the whole the attendance of the senior 
classes, in which good attendance is most essential, is extremely unsatis- 
factory, and such as not to give the results system a fair trial. I have 
also to regret that a large number of pupils leave school before they have 
learned anything more than the merest elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. I believe not more than 10 per cent, of the pupils on 
rolls are examined in the fifth and sixth classes. There are five or six 
of my schools w T hich supply hands to factories and mills. Here the new 
Factory Act, if rigidly enforced, would produce much good, yet it is to 
be feared that its provisions are often evaded. 

School-fees . — The payment of school-fees has improved. I attribute 
this partly to each pupil’s fees having to be regularly recorded on the 
summary-roll, and partly to the recent action of the Government, whioli 
has shown managers and teachers that an effort must be made to raise the 
amount of local support. When the children receive good, value in the 
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Appendix A. way of teaching, I rarely find that their parents begrudge liberal School- 
District fees - 0ne example -will serve to illustrate the effect of good instruction 
Inspectors’ towards increasing school-fees. In a certain school an inefficient teacher 
Reports. could never obtain m . ore tban £5 annually ; his successor, who taught 

1 well, soon succeeded in raising the amount to upwards of £20. This 

Mr.W.O’B. is only one example out of many. Where I noticed the fees were ab- 
NeweU. normally low, I have always requested that the matter should be brought 
officially under the manager’s notice. ° 

Supply of school requisites . — The schools have not been quite so well 
supplied with requisites for sale to pupils since the Treasury desired the 
commission formerly allowed to be discontinued. Still I have not had 
to notice many serious cases of neglect. Of course the teachers are now 
liable to more or less loss on account of wear and tear. 

School, accounts. — I believe the daily attendance is now not so fre- 
quently incorrectly recorded as was formerly the case. But I have had 
to complain of the books having been allowed to fall into arrear in some 
particulars, as well as of the documents used at the results examination 
having been inaccurately and carelessly prepared. It must, no doubt, be 
allowed that school accounts have become extremely complicated, and 
demand, perhaps, an over large share of a teacher’s attention and time. 

Teachers. — Nothing has struck me more forcibly during the past two 
years than the fact that an Inspector is powerless for good where the 
teacher is not efficient. Having allowed teachers who had never been 
working well, sufficient tune to show if they were capable of improve- 
ment, I have, in case of their failing to improve, made every effort to 
force them out of my district. "When managers remonstrated with me 
on this seeming severity, I have usually succeeded in silencing their 
objections by pointing out the fallacy of regarding schools as bruit for 
teachers, and by showing them how a bad teacher may blight the prospects 
m life of the hundreds of children who pass through his hands. I could 
cite several instances of careless and drunken teachers, who were tol- 
erated over long, having done irreparable injury to a community. The 
conduct of such teachers also tends to prevent the body to which they 
belong attaining a proper status in society. 

On the other hand, the results of earnest and efficient teac hin g are 
marvellous. Some of the worst schools in my district, once scarcely 
commanding an attendance of 25, have fortunately passed into good - 
ands. Within less than a year I have known the attendance to double, 
and the answering of the classes to become highly satisfactory. Taking 
rfc all . and all, I consider my teaching staff has improved since 1874. 
Ihe . improvement has not, however, been the effect of home growth, 
but is mainly due to foreign importations, which, as nothing save ex- 
remeiy unmarketable, exports have been given in exchange, must have 
weakened other districts considerably. I believe the teachers in this 
district are as a rule working at the highest possible pressure. Of course 
there are too many of them who from want of training do not know 
ow to work with effect, and also some old teachers who are past work. 
Were there any adequate provision for their old age I would have no 
compunction about forcing these latter to retire. It has been extremely 
difficult to obtain steady male teachers for small schools. Hence several 
small schools have, had to be amalgamated with the adjoining female 
school, and placed in charge of one or two female teachers. These teach 
reading, spelling, and writing, perhaps better than male teachers and 
certainly give .much less trouble to an Inspector. Still they generally 
iail to teach arithmetic well, and boys leave such schools young, without 
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having acquired a knowledge of book-keeping, geometry, or' any branch 
which might enable them to rise above the level of agricultural 
labourers. 

The number of teachers who possess the gift of organization, and who 
can train young persons successfully for the office of teacher — a most 
important consideration in a district from which few attend the normal 
training school — is small, and the genus is not increasing. 

X have endeavoured in every way in my power to show managers 
that it was for the interests of the schools that the positions of the 
teachers should be made comfortable. 

Monitors. — The staff of monitors in this district usually consists of about 
20 males and 45 females — the majority being second class, and about 2 
males and 6 females having reached first class ; third class monitors T find 
to be unpopular and of little use. About 1 male and 5 female monitors 
obtain appointments each year as teachers. I have had to complain of 
the monitors in several of my large schools not receiving sufficient 
instruction and being engaged too long in teaching classes. In these 
schools I believe an ordinary pupil who remained on to reach sixth class 
would have a much better chance of becoming an efficient teacher than 
one of the monitors would have. Where I noticed such irregularities 
I have threatened to recommend the withdrawal of salary from the 
neglected monitors. Of the monitors at present recognised, I would 
say that 4 males and 12 females may he calculated upon as likely to 
become efficient teachers, if trained subsequently to the termination of 
their course. I have recently directed my attention, at secondary in- 
spections and incidental visits, to observe the monitors’ methods of 
teaching. As yet I cannot say that many of them have acquired 
sufficient confidence to teach well in my presence. However this is not 
sin-prising when numbers of experienced teachers who ought to know 
better will cease teaching when an inspector enters the room, instead of 
proceeding ■with the ordinary routine, and giving him an opportunity of 
observing the organization of the school. 

Proficiency . — I always endeavour to make the results examination 
thorough, regardless of the time it may take to do so, for I look upon 
time so spent as better employed than if saved for secondary inspections 
which I find to he of little use in schools conducted by efficient teachers. 
About 50 fairly classed pupils are as many as I make it a practice to 
examine in a day, now that the numerous sub-heads of the programme 
have to be carefully gone into, and a complicated system of accounts 
checked. In 1872 when results examinations commenced the case was 
far different. It was then possible to examine 100 pupils in five hours, 
and I once examined 10 schools in five days. Were the services of an 
assistant, who could read the five dictations which I have sometimes to 
give out, check the school accounts, and exercise a salutary superin- 
tendence over the pupils who were engaged at written work, allowed 
me I could no doubt get through a far larger amount of work than is 
now possible. My secondary inspections have been chiefly devoted to 
the schools of young inexperienced teachers who required suggestions, 
and to those of teachers whom it was necessary to stimulate to increased 
exertion. I also make it a point to pay numerous incidental visits, 
which I believe to be most useful. 

The general conclusion to which I have come regarding the progress 
of the classes in my schools is that the junior pupils are advancing fairly, 
but that irregularity of attendance coupled with the unskilfulness and 
meagre acquirements of many teachers too often prevents the senior 

H 
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AppendixA. classes passing successfully through their standards. No doubt iu a 
TT country in -which the mass of pupils leave school at an early age it is 
Inspectors’ great matter that this progress in the junior classes should be secured. 
General To prevent the senior children being advanced too rapidly from motives 

Re port*. 0 £ ge ]£ interest by unskilful teachers I would wish to see it made a rule 

Mr.W.O'B. that no pupil who "failed in reading, spelling, writing, or arithmetic 
Newell, could be promoted to a higher standard until such time as he satisfied 
the requirements of the programme for the class in which he had failed. 
The increase in the qualifying attendance from 90 to 100 days is doubt- 
less a step in the right direction, but I consider that no pupil of fourth 
or a higher class can he intellectually prepared on the programme in less 
than 150 days of four hours’ attendance at secular instruction. As the 
lump sum earned at a results examination is often not a true index of 
the efficiency of a school, depending as it does to a great extent on mere 
numbers, I would wish to see a bonus or per-centage added in such cases 
as the Inspector could certify that there were evidences of intellectual 
life in the school, that the sub-heads of the programme were carefully 
taught, that the discipline and organization were good, and that altogether 
the school left a pleasing impression on his mind. At present the 
•difference between mediocrity and excellence cannot be sufficiently marked, 
nor does it seem desirable to modify the system of marking in order to 
attempt to do so : any such experiments would only tend to render the 
work of examination impracticably complicated. Difference in class 
salary does not always secure the distinction between a poor school and 
an efficient one ; some teachers who are only classed first of third teach 
infinitely better than some who are in second class, and yet certain 
obstacles, say want of early preparation in geometry, may prevent them 
ever being able to improve their classification by examination. The 
duties attached to high classification are also apt to be lost sight of by 
an Inspector. 

Reading . — The reading of the junior classes has become more accurate. 
Not much improvement is to be noticed in the reading of the senior 
pupils. The latter seldom read as if they understood, took an interest 
in the lesson, or desired to convey its sense to the listener. IW 
teachers have taken the pains to make themselves good readers, and I 
believe the lesson for each day is not often read over correctly for the 
junior classes. I intend in future to apply a far stricter test to the mere 
elocutionary part of the reading of the senior classes. When a pupil 
reaches fifth class something superior might be expected in this respect, 
yet save that he is able to scramble over a few hard words which do not 
occur in the Third Book, his reading is oftentimes no better than that 
of a third class pupil, and in no way exhibits the fruits of any cultiva- 
tion on the teacher’s part. When the junior classes are large I have 
recommended that simultaneous reading should be practised ; yet this 
is an exercise not unfraught -with hazard in the hands of a careless 
teacher. 

Explanation and recitation of poetry continue to be neglected or 
loosely taught. I could almost wish to see a distinct payment made for 
intelligent explanation and tasteful repetition of verses, coupled with 
accurate comprehension of the principal allusions in the poems recited. 
I once asked a large class of boys and girls who had learnt the lines in 
‘*,philde Harold ” beginning : — 

“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods 
There is a rapture on the ldnely shore,” 
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■what -were the “ oak leviathans ” spoken of a little further on. The AppendixA. 
answers were all such as to show me that the stanza was only mere Dist ^“ 
sound and fury to their ears ; one boy’s reply is worth giving as illus- Inspectors’ 
t rating the manner in which explanation is neglected in most schools ; General 
it was “a man of the tribe of Levi.” It is possible that the Fourth Re ports ' 
Book of Lessons is too long for poor attendants to master in a year, and Mr. W.CTB . 
that some of the extracts in the Fifth Book are beyond the comprehension 
of children of twelve or thirteen years old — take for instance the lesson 
on “Spiritual Blindness.” I think it is to be regretted that such a 
useful work as the Gild’s Beading Book is no longer on the programme. 

Possibly in order to improve the reading and explanation of the senior 
pupils it will be necessary to begin with the teachers and try to cultivate 
some literary taste in them ; in this so many of them are sadly deficient. 

With the object of fostering such a taste I would wish to see the critical 
study of a play of Shakspere, some classical poems such as “L’ Allegro ” and 
“ II Penseroso,” and one or two of the prose works of Goldsmith, Scott, 
and Macaulay introduced into the teachers’ programme. "Were all 
schools provided with a few strongly bound standard works on travel, 
adventure, and animal history, to be lent as rewards to the senior pupils, 
a taste for reading useful books might thus be established amongst 
them. These few volumes might form the nucleus of a little school 
library. Of course the original volumes and all subsequent additions 
should be approved of both by the Commissioners and by the manager. 

Arithmetic . — Classes 1 and 2 were very well prepared on the pro- 
grammes specified for them in this subject. The answering of Class 3 
was fair, except in long division which rule' was seldom known. Pupils 
were often not as expert at their tables as could be desired : I consider 
that these should be said without any apparent effort of memory. As 
a rule failures in arithmetic .were excessive in the senior classes who 
worked on paper from idle test cards supplied by the Commissioners. 

The senior classes in girls’ schools were infinitely worse than those .in 
boys’. I attribute this to the majority of female teachers being them- 
selves bad arithmeticians, not to any peculiar defect in the intellect of 
the girls, who when taught skilfully proved themselves quite as well 
able to deal with figures as boys did. A girls’ school obtained the largest 
proportion of passes in arithmetic of any in my district. I fear that 
pupils are seldom made to go through sums on the black board and that 
there is not enough work done on paper from text books and text cards. 

Mental arithmetic is in most schools a thing of the past. 

Geography . — This subject lias been greatly neglected. I would wish 
to see it relegated to the list of extra branches, and paid for highly 
when well taught. The present fees seem to be too small to induce 
teachers to give careful instruction in it. Few teachers succeed in 
making a geography lesson palatable to a class by talking of the 
natural features, animal history, . and inhabitants of a country ; in- 
struction is usually confined to a catechism on a string of unconnected 
names. I have tried to introduce blank maps into my schools, as I 
believe them to be most useful. Their use tends to fix the boundaries 
of countries, courses of rivers, directions of mountain chains, and 
positions of towns in children’s minds better than lettered maps. 

Grammar . — The results produced in this branch were extremely un- 
satisfactory. In nine schools out of ten. it was mere vexation of spirit 
to examine in it. I believe grammar as at present taught is not worth 
paying for. Were it made an extra branch with a sufficient fee 
attached, teachers might be induced to take it up and teach it usefully 
to a few select pupils. No doubt in the hands of a skilful teacher 

H 2 
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grammar, including the elements of analysis of sentences, can "be made 
the means of training pupils to think and reason accurately, as well as 
to speak the English language with propriety. Unfortunately there is 
I believe, no text-hook on the Board’s list in which analysis is more 
than glanced at. Mor ell’s Analysis, or a smaller work by the Eev. 

. It. Demons (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London), might be used with 
great advantage. If grammar were made an extra branch a little com- 
position might be added to the course. The amount of this need not go 
further than the writing of a letter on a subject dictated by the 
inspector or the reproduction of the substance of a short narrative read 
by him. The composition of a letter is at present part of the pro- 
gramme for sixth class, but few pupils ever reach that standard, and 
the letters which second stage of fifth class are supposed to exhibit 
amongst their exercises are generally copies from some “ Polite Letter 
Writer.” I have to regret that the conjugation of an English verb 
according to Murray is seldom known. Without a knowledge of this 
the moods and tenses cannot be properly distinguished. A child who 
was ignorant of this, if asked to parse “ I might have been moved” 
would say “ a compound tense, formed of the past tense of the auxiliary 
verb may, the infinite mood of the verb to have, and the past participles 
of the verbs to be and to move,” instead of “ first singular pluperfect 
potential passive of the verb to move.” 

Penmanship . — Excellence in penmanship is becoming more common ; 
on the whole I consider that it is the best taught subject on the pro- 
gramme. Teachers are in the habit of ruling the slates used by the 
junior classes deeply, supplying them with long neatly pointed slate 
pencils, making them write large and observe the ruling carefully. 
Headlines pasted on card-board, the words being separated by vertical 
lines which can be produced down the slates with slate pencil, are 
placed at the top of the slates for the children to copy. One teacher 
has engraved a series of headlines on slates. Those slates will no doubt 
prove most useful. However, unless the letters can be sunk by means 
of some mordant, I believe the difficulty of engraving will not allow the 
plan to be generally adopted. In many schools lining similar to that 
in Mr. Foster’s 3^ copy has been placed on one of the black boards by 
making fine grooves in it, and then rubbing chalk into these. By placing 
the board in front of the class the teacher or monitor familiarizes them 
with the shapes of all the large and small letters, and occasionally calls 
out pupils to write letters and words. The new numbers which Mr. 
Foster has added to his series of copy-books have proved to be most 
useful. I know of no series by means of which children can be so 
quickly taught to write with freedom and legibility. However, I con- 
sider it greatly to be regretted that ruling has not been placed above 
and below the small letters in the headlines, at least as* far in the 
series as Ho. 4^. Were this done, pupils would be afforded important 
points d a/ppui , if I may thus use the expression, for their eyes. I am 
always glad to see the Palmerston writing chart in a school as it is of 
great service to young teachers and monitors. Where there is only one 
teacher, and the desk accommodation is sufficient, I am in the habit of 
recommending that all the classes should write at the same time in 
order to allow of the teacher being able to give undivided attention to 
the duty of supervision, whilst the lesson is in progress. In some cases 
I have noticed that much valuable time was lost in the distribution and 
collection of copies. This I found usually arose from want -of method, 
on teachers’ part in mixing the copies of the classes, instead of having 
the book press divided into compartments in order to keep them distinct.' 
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Angular writing has to a great extent disappeared from girls' schools : Appendix A. 
et en the conductors of the convent schools who used to he the greatest restrict 
advocates of a neat, cramped, painfully acute style of penmanship, have Inspect™’ 
been kind enough to yield to representations, and have endeavoured 
bond Jute to make their pupils imitate Mi-. Foster's headlines. Ksports. 

SpeUivg and Dictation. — Oral spelling has improved ill the junior I>/r. W.CTB. 
classes. Third and senior classes as a rule spelled from dictation with NmeU. 
fair accuracy. Still I cannot say how far these results indicate a general 
power of writing English with correct orthography as the passages 
chosen for dictation were of course always taken front the Board’s 
lesson hooks. 

Needlework . — I consider that proficiency in needlework lias not fallen 
off since I spoke of it in my last report as being creditable. X could, 
however, wish that a definite programme specifying the different articles 
that girls should make when in each class were drawn up, and that 
some female more conversant with the art than I am were to visit the 
principal schools in order to guide and systematise the teachers’ instruc- 
tion in the various branches of needlework. I make it a rule to suggest 
that girls should mend and make up their own clothes in schools as far 
as practicable. 

Extra Branches . — The numbers learning vocal music are not so large 
as they used to be \ yet by insisting on a sound knowledge of the theory, 
and by not passing pupils who failed to sing the scale and chord of do 
accurately, I have succeeded in improving the quality of the instruction 
given, and. banished the subject from the schools of teachers who could 
not teach it in a manner worth paying for. The number of pupils who 
can read pieces of music in common time has largely increased, but 
transposition is never attempted with success. 

The use of the sewing-machine was taught with satisfactory results 
in seven or eight girls’ schools. I cannot speak of either the extent or 
the effect of the instruction in any other extra branches as being worthy 
of note. The difficulty of putting boys through their Euclid has pre- 
vented mensuration being taken up in boys’ schools. It would perhaps 
be desirable to make these branches distinct. 

W. O’B. Newell, District Inspector. 



Generai Report for 1S76, by S. E. Stronge, Esq., District 45 — Mr. s. e 
Centre, Ennis. Strong. 

Gentlemen, — The following General Report for the year 1876-77, 
which I have the honour to submit for the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, lias reference to schools situated in the county Clare. 

The outline of my present district, and indeed of the county itself 

and on two sides the natural limits of the county and of my district are 
coincident — is very irregular. The river Shannon and the Atlantic 
Ocean bound my district upon two sides, and the coast line thus formed 
is indented by bays and estuaries which run far into the land. Loop 
Head is the extreme point towards the west, as Maghera, near Tulla, 
is my most easterly school. The distance between these two points is 
sixty miles. The greatest breadth of the district is thirty-six miles, and! 
its area about GOO square miles. Within these limits there are 115 
National schools — 49 having a m i x ed attendance of boys and gilds, 33 1 
boys’ schools, and 33 girls’ schools. In addition to these, there are 6 
denominational schools which are not under inspection, and I know of 
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AppendUcA. a t least 8 adventure, or, using the local name, “hedge” schools. These 
District adventure schools have not arisen through any opposition to the National 
Inspectors' system of education. Where the National schools are far apart and the 
KeporTs! dlfl, * re ? caIm °t attend owing to distance, or where our schools are not 

1 so efficient as could be wished, such schools immediately sprinv into life 

Mr. S. E. to fill the vacancy that has made itself felt. No certificate is required 
range. a j- the hands of the teacher. If he have a house, large or small, it is all 
the certificate he requires. In such schools I have seen as many as 100 
pupils under the care of a single teacher. The most remote point of the 
long hilly peninsula of Kilkerrin, running out into the Lower Shannon 
and thickly populated, is fully four miles from the small schools of 
labasheeda. Ou this peninsula are two large adventure schools. Similar 
schools are to be found at work in that portion of the parish of Inagh 
which lies between Morris's Mills and Brinistymon. Again, along the 
western seaboard, between Doonbeg and Miltown Malbay, and eastward 
towards Scropul and Cree, is a large district, parts of which are four 
miles from the nearest public school. No doubt State-aided schools 
would long since have been established in such places, were there any suit- 
able houses that could be converted into school-rooms. Mud- wall cabins 
and low-roofed crumbling stone-houses are, however, the only buildings 
to be seen. Again, the people are too poor to contribute the one-third 
of the cost of establishing a vested school, while the proprietors of the 
soil show an unwillingness in many instances to grant a suitable site, 
and very. rarely contribute anything towards building or endowing the 
school. I know of 10 schools only which are in receipt of any annual 
grant "from the local manager, or the owner of the school site. This 
apathy or neglect on the part of the lords' of the soil is much to be 
regretted. There are few parents in Clare, however ignorant and unable 
to read or write, who do not fully appreciate the advantage to then 
children of that knowledge which they lack themselves. As far as I can 
learn, there are very few children in the county who do not at some 
season attend school, and it is no uncommon occurrence for children to 
pass the door of one school and walk two or three miles farther to 
another, whose teacher has a . greater reputation for ability or earnest 
work. 

Of the 115 schools under my inspection 1 is a Gaol school, and 3 are 
Jroor Law Union schools,. _ As these A Schools exist under different 
conditions as to attendance from the ordinary National schools, they 
will not be included in any statistics I may furnish. 

schools examined I found 13,540 pupils on the Rolls, or pupils 
who had made at least one attendance during the three months precedingmy 
examination. Of these, 8,3 1 3 were qualified by attendance for examine 
tion and 7, 75 4 were actually examined. It is not to he inferred that the 
children represented hy the difference between these two numbers were 
all absent on the day of the examination. Many pupils were presented 
as infants or under seven years of age, who were one year and sometimes 
°^. er ’ an< ^ w kose names. I considered it my duty to cancel. 

- -ife V examined, 4,646, or nearly 60 per cent., were found 

quafined ,for promotion to a higher class. The . same result may be put 
m another form. There were 83' schools whose per-centage of promotions 
to the mimber examined exceeded 50, and 28 schools didnotreacb^his stand- 
ardj 18, Schools showed the too rare efficiency of 75 per cent, of promo- 
ions y while in 3 only — Cooraclare, Lacken B., and Moyasta B. — -was the 
answering so superior as to gain 90 per cent. . I regret to say that there 
were 8 schools so inefficiently conducted as to merit less than 30 per cent, of 
promotions. 'With the general result I do not intend to deal' in fijie 
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present report-. If, however, we are to assume that the programme Ap ptndix A. 
now in use is not too difficult for any of the classes, and that teachers jjiitrict 
and taught are quite capable of doing all therein set down in a year, and Inipectora’ 
under existing conditions, the general result I fear cannot be regarded as 

satisfactory. 

I mentioned above that of 13,540 children on the school rolls the pro- Mr. S. E. 
ficiency of 7,754 only was tested. It will thus appear that there are ron ^ 
6,000 children in round numbers of whose education very little is known. 

It is possible to find out in what class each is enrolled, but as to what 
proficiency has been made in the programme of that class we know ab- 
solutely nothing. A pupil who attends irregularly may remain for 
years in one class, and may be neglected by the teacher during his whole 
school course. 

It would thus appear that at present we can only speak definitely and 
certainly of the education of something less than two-thirds of those of a 
school-going age. Such a state of tilings demands serious attention. As 
we have not compulsory education which would ensure the full attend- 
ance of almost every pupil, I would venture to suggest that the names 
of all pupils who have made any attendance during the three months 
preceding the results examination, or generally who are irregular atten- 
dants, should he entered on the examination roll and examined, and that 
a gratuity he awarded depending upon the numbers so exa min ed and 
the proficiency shown. A suggestion less open to objection, which 
would, in my opinion, in a large measure meet the difficulty, was put 
forward by Mr. Fitzgerald, Head Inspector, in his general report for the 
year 1873, that the irregular attendants should be examined every 
second year, provided that during the two years they had made a mini- 
mum of 160 attendances. It falls, however, within my province to point 
out the- defect rather than to suggest a detailed mode of amendment. 

The per-centage of passes in arithmetic did not exceed sixty during 
the past year. Indeed the number of promotions occurring in any class 
may be roughly taken as the number of passes in arithmetic, almost 
every pupil who is able to pass in arithmetic being also able to pass in 
reading and writing. _ 

In arithmetic we do not seem to be making progress. The general 
answering is defective in point of quickness and intelligence. Of rules 
and “ reason of the rule," tlie pupils know almost nothing. Learning 
arithmetic from books, or working sums at the black board, seems to 
have fallen into disuse. Cards, similar in form and difficulty to those 
used bv the inspectors on the day of examination, generally usurp the 
place of the ordinary arithmetical class-book. ‘When a pupil has worked 
twenty-four cards of five or six sums each, he is supposed to know arith- 
metic according to the programme and to be sufficiently prepared forex- 
animation. Pupils trained in this manner invariably fail when led from 
the beaten track and tested by sums which require thought and the ap- 
plication of principles which must he understood before they can he ap- 
plied It is to he regretted that owing to want of time and assistance it 
& seldom in the power of the inspector to examine the senior classes 
orally in this subject. 'Were an oral examination in a few of the easier 
principles as certain, as an examination in the sums depending upon those 
principles, I should soon hope to find pupils answering in arithmetic as 
if they understood it and not resolving sums as compositors set type. 

The failures in reading and writing seldom exceed ten per cent. Under 
reading, however, are included explanation and repetition of poetry, 
though in one class only is either of these regarded as essential to secur- 
ing a “pass.” It seems, indeed, as if we had thus put a premium on- 
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'■“ A la ° k of diligence. It is an every-day experience of the inspector to 
District _ find a boy who can read a difficult extract from a well-known author 
& fluency, and absolute word-correctness, but who has a most inL 
Keports. tm °t conception of the meaning of what he reads. “ He made a ven«l 
Jfr ~ £ ag ® unanmious —occurring in Grattan’s panegyric on the younger Pitt— 
at'wngf.' i “ | usually interpreted as meaning “ bloody,” and the explana 

tion of such words as “chicanery” and “spontaneous,” in the* same 
lesson, is seldom attempted. I know ofbut one school in which explaua 
tion is systematically and regularly taught as part of the ordinary school 
routine. In tins school the reading lesson is i home-lesson, Te S 
being examined m school not only on the meaning of the difficult worfs 
m the lesson, but also in the subject-matter. As no additional payment 
is made for such thoroughness as this, it is becoming rare. I would ven- 
tuie to suggest that the rule which prevails in the sixth class on this 
point should be made binding on all the senior classes. 

I have attempted, and not without success, to reform the style which 
obtained here of repeating the poetical pieces in the Lesson Books In 
most schools they are now repeated slowly with some attention to pauses 
fmnmrlvm S1S> n °fi lu - hBe hurried, jingling, and taste! ess, mannenwhidi 

miSit nntTrf 1 fl d T d ^ l tllmk U k VOrth F of cons ideration if we 
might not usefully introduce literature into our programme as an extra 

subject as is done in the English code. CommL^To memory m 
lmes of a classic and mastering the allusions or writing out the subject 

pl0se 1S ^ n exce . Uent means of mental training. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the value of such an exercise to those who are 
leai-mng to write English composition, and the art of TiWli«l, composi 

sZols ea TheleU^^t T* sub J ecte ^tempted mom- 

u“here k a WbT S1Xtb ° laSS m nearly every 

sc -01 , re is 11 Slxti olass of from one to twenty pupils— on aeubie/t 
named by the inspector, often consist of a single sentence only ’mid 

lln i P~alisms,°H SlT A fa 

l 01 ' metb ° d in tlle writer’s madness.” Nor is 
tills inability to clearly express themselves confined to sixth class nuuils 

lfuw^tr 0ftlletllird ° laSS ’ “ d sometimes of °tbe second 
oX remedL^l r /T® p0verty and omd oness of expression. The 
best authorf B t Pf 0 * 106 m oomposition and imitation of the 

tomulertake su! ?* ? e ?P eot teadlera monitors voluntarily 

sition becomes nm-t of Z 6 ° f ^ m P™ v °“enk When English cornpo 
English code arid ten 1 , °f r ff lme ln a11 examinations, as it is in the 

of the subject will “pay,” 
in thkrespect ’ “* 7 ™ ^ t0 fcd «*ool. improving 

^ At last year’s examination of candidates for third class certificates 37 
monitors were examined. Of these “ 7 certmcates c/ 

classification, and 20 of these 37 Mod . 1 + riT sa00eedad m obtammg 
while the “ 61 — ed ^‘ogetlier m method of teaching, 

V- aV T aged 30 P“ “>*■ oaly S 

similar to those of to year the P recedi “g yearwere 

o-enerallv rpppivprl Ur, ■ +i ^ - It would thus appear that the training 

CElt y ,°'r g is careless and unsatisfactory 

SISl ? “1 iod h °w ™lueless-not to say positively 
Monitors are not ™ °d , op *be monitors during their term of service, 

monitors and ns n ec m method until the close of their course as 

llSt Unto ^reo “ 1Se<1UenCe ’ 1 18 ? nl ? *““* Hs last y ear 0f 

In nine cases out of es an y instruction in this subject from his teacher. 

classes at the result ^ W ler ° ,jlGre are many failures in the junior 
the results examination, and where the pupils mumble then; 
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words and count on their fingers, the failures and vicious training ate Appendix A. 
attributable to monitorial teaching and want of supervision on the part ry ITT* 
of the principal. The programme of sixth class at present, or the course inspectors' 
for senior monitor's of one or two years’ standing is an excellent prepara- General 
tory for those who intend, as so many of our monitors and teachers do, Ke P ortl - 
to compete for situations in the Customs or the Excise. I am afraid Mr. S. E. 
many of them consider their present positions useful only as stepping- stran 9*- 
stones to such an end. It would, in some measure, check this evil, and 
be a decided gain as well to the schools, were the monitors’ education 
more technical. That there is an art or method of teaching does not 
seem to be sufficiently known, or if known, seems practically disregarded 
by managers in appointing teachers. A pupil who has answered well at 
the results, examination will be appointed as teacher without having 
regard to his aptitude or taste for such a profession, and enters upon his 
duty without training of any kind. To appoint a cabin-boy to the com- 
mand of his ship would be an instance somewhat similar in kind. Method, 
as well as English composition, should, in my opinion, form a part of 
every examination of teachers and monitors. And it will add force to 
the remarks already made if we remember that a thorough knowledge of 
method on the pari of our monitors would not only improve the quality 
of the work now done, but treble its amount. 

Young and inexperienced teachers find it very difficult to understand 
the method of keeping the present register. TJnaccustomed to official 
forms, they make many blunders and false entries. In some schools 
I find one pupil who has two register numbers, and in others, pupils who 
have been some time in attendance, but who have no register numbers. 

Of course these are results of carelessness and neglect, and not of wilful 
fraud, such as we meet with in the record of attendances in the roll-book. 

The clumsy style of fraud by erasures, which at first obtained, can hardly 
now be said to exist. I have discovered hut one serious case during the 
last two years. I am, however, bound to say that I have a large number 
of schools in the honesty of whose teachers I have every confidence. 

When schools have been established by local effort, the houses are, as 
a I'ule, of an inferior class. Such houses have no out-office accommoda- 
tion, and consist of but one room, low in the roof, insufficiently lighted, 
and with an uneven earthen floor. As the windows do not open, 
thorough ventilation is impossible. These houses are usually from 
twenty to forty feet in length, and are crowded to suffocation during 
the winter season ; the daily attendance varying from 100 to 150. 

There, is scarcely standing room, and it causes no little difficulty to 
the visitor to make his way to the teacher’s table. Add to this, the 
furniture is always insufficient and often unsuitable. Three or foul- 
rickety desks without inkwells and slate grooves, one or two forms, 
and a small table for the teacher, is the sum total of the school- 
furniture. Seldom in such a house do we find a teacher who knows 
anything of order and tidiness, or if he do, puts such knowledge into 
practice. The children are often found sitting on the floor, or crowded 
into one angle of the school-room four deep. In another corner have 
been loosely thrown down the caps and shawls of the pupils. In a third 
comer is the fuel — usually peat here — a broom, and possibly slates and 
tom books. Though in many such schools, as appears at the results 
examination, the teachers have according to their knowledge and 
ability worked zealously to prepare their pupils in the subjects required 
by the programme, yet such instruction is essentially one-sided. No 
attempt is made to foster a love of personal tidiness and order. Drill, 
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Ap pendix A. too, and discipline are facts -with which the teacher has no practical 
District acquaintance. No systematic organization, no regular change of divisions 
Inspectors’ according to a fixed time-table, is in force. Indeed an orderly change is 
Re^rts sometimes impossible, owing to the rickety furniture and its faulty 

opor^. arrangement. I should be disposed to regard the habits engendered by 

Mr. S. E. a good school discipline and by the constant necessity of attending to 
Stronge. p ersona q neatness and general order as half a pupil’s whole education 
Such attention to formation of habit is especially necessary in the West 
of Ireland, where the pupils’ home-life is so very far removed from such 
associations as tend to refine or elevate. As regards order, much could 
be done by our teachers, were they to devote any thought to the matter. 
It would not cost much to provide a box for fuel, or a cap and shawl 
rack. Indeed a teacher who knows his right hand from his left ought 
to make such useful furniture himself. A teacher’s golden rule ought 
to be — “ A place for everything, and everything in its place.” Children 
are quick at seeing and quick at imitating, and were our school-houses 
more commodious and tasteful, and were tidiness, order, and discipline, 
watchwords in our schools, I should hope, ere long, to meet less uncouth 
figures on our roads, t.o see hedgerows more trim, houses more neat, and 
less comfortless homes in our land. 

I had intended to introduce into this report some remarks upon the 
extra branches, and the present method of teaching grammar, but I 
found it necessary to exclude them, in order to make way for subjects 
more pressing. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

S. E. Stronge. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 

Mr. f. General Report for 1876* by F. Eardley, Esquire, 
Eard ' e u- District, 46 — Centre, Tipperary. 

Tipperary, March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with the instructions conveyed in your 
letter of the 24th ultimo, I furnish herewith my General Report on this 
District, of which I have been in charge since 1st June, 1874. 

Roughly speaking, the district is enclosed on the north and south by 
two ranges of mountains ; that on the south — the Gal tees — is exceeded 
in elevation only by Magillicuddy’s Reeks. On the east it extends to 
the town of Cahir and on the west to Bruff and Bruree. Within these 
limits stretches a great plain watered by the mountain streams which 
flow either into the Suir or the Shannon. Owing to the prevalence of 
south-westerly winds and the direction of the mountain ranges — east to 
west — the rainfall is remarkably high, as much as eight inches having 
been registered in a single month. In no other part of Ireland have I 
seen the precipitation so violent. It reminds one of the descriptions of 
the down-pour in tropical regions. In consequence, the mountain 
streams become swollen in a few hours to foaming torrents, the water- 
courses, unable to afford a passage to the vastly increased volume of 
water, overflow their banks, inundating the country for miles. This 
may account for the irregularity of the pupils’ attendance in some 
seasons, while it may also afford an explanation of the extraordinary 
fertility of the plain known as the Golden Yale. This very fertility, 
singular to say, is one of the chief causes of the poverty of many of the 
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pupils attending the schools, as well as the unsuitability of some of the Ap yendix A. 
existing school-houses. Tillage; is comparatively rare throughout this District 
fertile tract, as it was found more profitable to turn the land into grazing Inspectors' 
farms than to pay what the farmers considered the extravagantly high 
wages demanded by labourers. Simultaneously with the disappearance 
of tillage, the farms increased in size, and the small villages fell into 
comparative decay. Hence in large tracts of the country, the only 
houses besides those of the comfortable grazier are the wretched mud- 
liovels oceujned by herds or the few labourers whom it was necessary 
to retain for the cultivation of patches on which the food required for 



Mr. F. 
Eardiey. 



the household was raised. 

The school-houses were at first after the model of the humblest class 
of dwelling in the country, and a long time elapsed before the feeling 
took active form that the poorest pupil should have an opportunity 
afforded him of learning by observation at school those habits of neatness, 
decency and order which were denied to him at home. That feeling has 
already succeeded in superseding the thatched cabin by comfortable 
slated" houses with boarded floors at, among other places, Ardane, 
Ballough, Bockhill, Bruree, Martinstown, Ballycanon, &c., in fact the 
list might, be extended to all the vested schools in the district as well as 
to a few others erected solely by local subscription. The difficulty 
which a manager may meet with in making improvements is illustrated 
by the following case which recently occurred at Bilboa. Tbe school- 
house there was originally constructed, of pinched dimensions, for boys 
and girls. At length an enlargement became necessary, and it was 
decided to erect an additional school-room for the girls. How imperatively 
necessary was this step is evident from the fact that, though the girls’ 
school-room was of the same dimensions as the original house, it now 
actually needs enlargement. To raise the funds for this work, the 
manager with some advice proposed that each person enjoying the 
benefit of the school should contribute so much in the pound on his Poor 
Law Valuation. This after some grumbling was paid by all except one, 
who refused to contribute on the ground that he had no girls to send to 
the new school. The manager then determined to exclude the boys from 
the male department, hut the farmer appealed to the Board against this 
decision, and the Board gave orders that the boys must be admitted, and 
admitted accordingly they were. N ot withstanding difficulties like this that 
may arise, the same manager improved the school-house at Cappamore by 
raising the house a story at a cost of about £100, the manager at Oola 
effected a similar improvement, and improvements of a minor character 
have been effected in about a dozen other schools. At Knoeklong where 
there is a miserable house — the very type of a structure unfit for school 
purposes — with walls so low that light and ventilation are most unsatis- 
factory, roof not watertight and no out-offices, an attempt was made to 
obtain a building grant from the Board, but up to the present without 
success. The proprietors of the proposed site which is not arable land 
insisted that the proposed schools should he vested in the Commissioners, 
but to this the parish priest, though not the applicant, objected ; and so 
between conditions on the one side, and objections on the other, the 
teachers and children suffer. At Dromin which like Knoeklong is in 
the very heart of a rich stretch of country, a similar unsatisfactory 
school-house exists, hj.it X have reason to believe that before another year 
elapses, a suitable house will be erected. This shows that much real 
progress is being made. _ _ . 

It is greatly to be regretted that no sufficient means exists by whioh 
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jip pcndt xA. the school-rooms could be properly heated in winter. In many of them 
District even after giving notice of a results examination to be held, it is unsafe 
Inspectors’ factory to visit and find the children all assembled, clean but shivering 
Keports. and 80 manifestly unable to undergo any written test that I have been 
— 1 often constrained to send them out for a good run that they mioht 

tiu-dl'' re * urn ™ a state ^ or their examination. Now, a little exertion on 
the part of the teacher would render such a state of things quite impos- 
sible. Though fuel is scarce — none other than coal being used through- 
out the district, with very few exceptions, yet the children, if appealed 
to, would subscribe, say about 20s., and this sum would be amply 
sufficient to keep up a good fire on the very cold and wet days. A 
frequent cause of the cheerlessness of the school-room is neglecting to 
have the broken panes replaced, often for months at a time. This duty 
of keeping the windows in good repair falls almost entirely on the 
teacher. The managers do not like to be annoyed by such trifles and are 
apt to attribute the breakages to some neglect of duty on the part of the 
teacher. The speedy replacement of the broken panes, though apparently 
a trifling matter is not so. Owing to the defective construction of the 
houses in. which such accidents are most likely to occur, the draft 
produced passes at the level of the children’s heads or chests, and 
numerous are the colds and coughs arising from this cause. The arrange- 
ments for ventilation are improving, and the necessity of enforcing a 
compliance with the requirements of the Board on the subject is now 
fully rmderstood and acknowledged. Another point with reference to 
the suitableness of the fabrics is the singular absence of privies. Even 
in village schools, where privies were originally provided as in all 
vested schools, they have in many cases been allowed to fall into a state 
of utter disrepair, or if not, are filthy ill the extreme. It is to be hoped 
the sanitary authorities will take this matter in hands as they have 
done already at Kilmallock (SS. Peter and Paul’s) and Kilteely. In 
the former^ place, the Guardians expended a sum of £70, and in the 
latter £20 in providing suitable offices. 

In the matter of School Accounts , I have met with several classes of 
irregularities to which I shall here briefly refer. In the first place, the 
fees paid by the pupils are seldom recorded in the prescribed manner. 
The amount received weekly should appear in the Daily Report Book ; 
this requirement was not complied with, and when I requested an ex- 
planation, I was told the fees were paid annually or sometimes at longer 
and irregular intervals, and that it was impossible to do otherwise than 
omit making any entiy until the entire sum for the year had been re- 
ceived and then record the annual amount. Even this annual entry was 
not always made. It frequently happened the teacher forgot making 
any entry as he thought it was a matter personal to himself in which no 
one else had any interest. Hence, I believe the returns of school fees 
received were a good deal the result of guess rather than of any settled 
form of book-keeping. The new instructions requiring an entry to he 
made Of the amount received from each individual will render the re- 
turns more reliable, as it can be ascertained what each scholar did ac- 
tually pay, and this will serve as a check on the whole. There was a 
general impression that the entire sum received from this source was 
understated ; in any case it is extremely difficult to see how the returns 
can he quite trustworthy so long as the teachers themselves collect the 
fees. 

. question of registering correctly the ages of the pupils is becom- 
ing of greater importance year by year. In some cases the child is en- 
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tered younger, and in others older, than he really is. In the former case Ap pendix . i. 
the pupil reaches the higher classes before his mind is sufficiently Diatrict 
matured to master some of the subjects, such as grammar and arithmetic. Inspectors’ 
As an example of this form of irregularity, I may state that in one 

school, four of the children in the first stage of fifth class were respec- 

tively at the time of then* presentation for examination 9, 9, 11, 10 
yearn. Now it is difficult to see with what profit a child of eight years Ear ty ‘ 
of age could be set to learn, proportion ancl practice. The child must, 
if of the average type, get confused ancl disgusted with the subject and 
possibly with the school, and in point of fact, this forcing process was 
objected to by some of the parents who stated their children were over- 
worked and were getting into delicate health. As to the case of regis- 
tering a cliild younger than his real age, this is often done with the view 
of passing him as an infant, being assured of his failure in the first class. 

Of the two, this latter irregularity is certainly much less mischievous 
than the former. 

Another irregularity frequently met with and connected with the 
former is that removals are not always made in accordance with the 
directions on the promotion sheet. As a copy of this sheet is forwarded 
to each school immediately after the results examination, one would 
imagine there could be no sufficient reason for deferring the changes for 
three or four months. Yet this is frequently found to be the case ; the 
result being that the pupil receives instruction in the new class for only 
eight or nine months instead of twelve. Again, children who have not 
passed are often advanced with the rest of the class, even although the 
inspector felt himself justified in indicating that the child required an- 
other year to qualify for removal, and thus young children are advanced 
to their prejudice and against official direction. The number of instances 
in which pupils were presented for results fees oftener than twice in the 
same class was rather considerable, but these occurred rather through 
oversight and forgetfulness of the Board’s instructions than to any other 
cause.° I am happy to be able to state that instances of erasures in the 
school accounts are extremely rare and expect that next year they will 
be still rarer. 

Proficiency — Reading . — The proficiency in reading is not high, 
neither do I think it is improving. The articulation is extremely in- 
distinct, not only owing to the rapidity with which the words are pro- 
nounced, but to the fact that the sense of the passage is not compre- 
hended, and this frequently leads to substitutions which destroy the 
sense but more or less demonstrate the correctness of the reader’s eye 
and ear. The singular transposition of consonants and vowels is often 
remarkable. “ There came a burst of tundher sound,” is a frequent 
rendering where the “ h ” though retained in the word is shifted from 
the first to the second syllable. The vowel “ i” is sounded oi” ; “ e ”, 

«i” • and “ i ”, “ e ”. These are provincialisms which perhaps no mere 
teaching in the locality where they prevail would correct. But more 
time to the actual practice of reading than is now given is required; 
this would correct the indistinctness of articulation, and lead at least to 
mechanical correctness. When reciting the pieces of poetry the in- 
correctness is painfully evident. Each pupil has a slip of paper on which 
he has written the titles of the pieces he is prepared to repeat, and it 
frequently occurs that in an entire class of twenty, I cannot find one 
pupil to recite even one stanza correctly — that is with absolute verbal 
correctness. I attribute this looseness in the work to the fact that the 
pieces are not first explained before the pupils are required to get them 



ar- 
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AppmdteA. by heart, to see that the scholars are not committing a set of words 
District conveying no idea, and only pleasing on account of the rhythm. I have 
Inspectors' also suggested that the pupils should also transcribe any piece before 
Keports, leamill g it by heart. The allusions in the poetical pieces are hardly 
— ever explained, and I fear many of the teachers do not study these 
ffl'J- pieces themselves. I have frequently tried to hear a teacher explain 
’’ the following stanza so as to be understood by the class, but did not 
succeed: — 

“ I have no mother, for she died 
When I -was very young ; 

But still her memory round my heart, 

Like morning mists has clung.’’ 

I observed from the countenances of the children that the words of 
the last two lines conveyed no idea to their minds, and on questioning 
found none could tell the likeness between “ morning mists ” and 
“ memory round my heart.” This deficiency is still more observable in 
the higher classes. 

Writing on the whole is careful and improving. The copybooks in 
almost universal use, are those published by Vere Poster. The recent 
rise in the cost of requisites has led many teachers to use the halfpenny 
copybooks, the paper in which is so thin as not to afford a sufficient 
“ pad ’ between the awkward hand of the beginner and the rough desk 
the consequence is that the half corroded nib frequently sticks in "the 
paper causing the ink to splutter over the page. In girls’ schools the 
writing is usually somewhat neater than in boys’ and the angular hand 
has almost completely disappeared. One of the, points in connexion 
with this subject laid down in the programme, is that each pupil should 
exhibit ninety (now one hundred) dated oopies. One of the advantages 
of this: requirement is that to a certain extent it checks the entries of 
attendance made in the roll-book. I have had frequently to complain 
that the copies were not dated, neither was the required number forth- 
coming. There is no excuse in not having the copies dated regularly, 
but as to the production of the required number on the day of the 
examination, some apologies have been offered. It was alleged the 
scholars often brought their books home when finished to let then- 
parents see what progress they had been making in writing, as this had 
been the practice before the introduction of the results system, and that 
these books were either altogether mislaid at home or so scribbled over 
by some member of tbe family that they -were unfit to be shown again 
m school. Also, it was sometimes a matter of difficulty to induce the 
pupils to at once supply himself with a fresh book when the old one 
had been written out, and that if the teacher supplied a new one with- 
out being paid for it on the spot, he ran the risk of not receiving the 
price for it at all. I mention these excuses as they have from time to 
time been made to me by respectable teachers whose truthfulness there 
could be no reason to doubt, and the accuracy of whose accounts was 
not impugned. Still I am of opinion the existing rule should be 
maintained, as otherwise it would afford the unscrupulous or the care- 
less teacher, a means of explaining away serious errors in the records 
of attendance. 

Arithmetic . — With reference to this subject, it may be observed that 
year-.by year the pupils are becoming more accurate in the mechanical 
operations of adding, multiplying, and dividing. The prompting and 
copying that were formerly so rife, and in no subject so extensively 
practised as in this, haye almost disappeared. dSTot that tiie children 
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refrained from a conviction there was anything wrong in making use of Ap pendi x*. 
unfair advantages in the matter of the examination, but, because it was District 
rendered impossible for them to do so. No doubt a good deal was done Inspectors’ 
towards impressing them with the necessity of maintaining a thoroughly 

honest deportment ; but the fact that no two pupils in the class got the ! 

same set of questions, and that any attempt at seeking information from . 

a neighbour led to the cancelling of the papers, did more to put a stop to Eardle i f - 
these vicious practices than any amount of previous cautioning on the 
subject. It is to be observed that the failures in gilds’ schools were 
much more frequent than in hoys’ ; this I attribute to the fact that girls 
have less time for the subject ; their extra branch is needlework, which 
has certainly no connexion with arithmetic, while the extra branches 
for boys, such as algebra and geometry, rather aid than impede their 
progress in it. Besides, in mixed schools, under masters where each 
sex received the same amount of instruction, I wtis not able to perceive 



any difference in their proficiency. A good many of the failures arose 
from want of familiarity with the technical terms. Sometimes pupils 
multiplied where they should have divided, and vice versci, subtracted the 
greater from the less, when simply told to find the difference, and con- 
founded ascending and descending reduction. In the senior classes a 
similar want of judgment was exhibited. Of decimals, the girls were in 
the majority of instances, quite ignorant. On the whole, it may lie said 
there were far more failures in arithmetic than in any of the other sub- 



jects essential to a pass. 

Grammar and Geography . — These subjects are, I fear, “getting crowded 
out.” The drilling required to prepare a pupil to pass a stage each year 
leading to extra attention from the principal teacher to the junior pupils, 
has withdrawn from the seniors a corresponding portion, and the loss is 
felt principally in grammar and geography. The reading lesson was the 
natural and appropriate occasion to take up grammar in connexion with . 
explanation, altogether distinct from the rote portion of the subject • 
learned as a task or home lesson. To the practice of the art of reading 
with explanation, without the grammar, the teachers’ attention must 
now he confined. Even the home lessons are not learned as formerly. 
The price of labour is so high that farmers are obliged to employ their 
own young children to do what was formerly the work of adults. As 
an illustration, I may mention that when exa minin g the Caherelly 
school, I remonstrated with a little girl, ten years of age, whom the 
master told me would not learn any tasks. Her reply was she had to 
milk eight cows night and morning, and that slie had no time for learn- 
ing tasks. Everywhere I hear similar statements. The failures in 
geography, though nearly as numerous as those in grammar, are not so 
excusable. The maps round the walls are there apparently for orna- 
ment in itself a very desirable thing in a school-room — but not for use. 

The subject in itself is so attractive that but little is needed to arouse 
the curiosity of the children, and they will do afterwards a good deal for 
themselves. It is certainly remarkable to find that even fourth class 
pupils, looking at these maps during their entire school lives, unable to 
point out such noted places as London, Berlin, Belfast. The attempts at 
drawin" a map of Ireland from memory were simply ludicrous, except in 
about three schools. The uses of the meridians and parallels of latitude 
in assisting to find out on the map the names of places referred to, are 
seldom explained. 'Were this done and the pupils encouraged to provide 
themselves with small atlases which they would soon acquire a facility in 
consulting, a considerable amount of knowledge would be soon insensibly 
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Appendix A. stored up. Physical geography, as an extra subject, has been attempted. 
District particularly in girls’ schools, but without much success. There are some 
Inspeciors' of the chapters, such as that relating to the measurement and magnitude 
Report. of tte eartl b "which require a little acquaintance with geometry to°uuder- 
- — ■ stand, and though the subject is extremely attractive, yet few even in 

EurtUei J 50 ? 8 ’ soI j ools catl sufficient time to become familiar with its lead- 

ing details. 

Agriculture is a little better taught than heretofore. The teachers 
sometimes complain that the children in the fourth class are unable to 
read the book unassisted, and that any knowledge they possess of the 
subject must be communicated orally. The fifth and sixth classes read 
the book pretty regularly, though I occasionally find no copy in the 
school when I come to examine. On the whole, the instruction in 
agriculture appears to be given in only a half-hearted sort of way. 

Needlework . — Instruction in needlework is carried on in all schools 
where there are female teachers employed. I always find a fair stock of 
materials on hands, though occasionally the number of thimbles in school 
would not supply one-fourth of the children learning to sew. The work 
is chiefly knitting and plain sewing. Shirts and under clothing for 
females are made in the schools, but since I came to the district I never 
saw a gii-l’s dress on hands. A great drawback to success in this branch 
of the subject is, that there are no ladies of position in the district who 
take an interest in the matter. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

E. Eardley, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



Genera l Report for 1876, by J. M. Ioughran, Esq., District 
55 — Centre, Macroom. 

Macroom, March 4, 1877. 

Gentlemen,— -I have the honour to place before you my General 
Keporton District 55, Official Centre, Macroom, for the twelve months 
ended 31st March, 1877. 

This district occupies the north western portion of the county of Cork, 
compnsmg within its area the entire of the barony of West Muskeny 
TO-.,l greater P° rtions of the baronies of East Muskerry and Dukallow. 
With the exception of a few small mills and the anthracite collieries in 
Duhaliow no industry requiring the united labour of many hands exists, 
rural pursuits, dairy-farming and agriculture, afford the chief employ- 
men oi the people. Only one town, Macroom, contains a population 
exceeding 3,000. The parishes included in the district contain a total 
population, according to the last Census returns, of 66,832. 

The diversified physical features and contour of the district render it 
somewhat unmanageable, and of course vastly increase the labours of an 
nspector. In outline it may be roughly compared to the figure of eight, 
both extremities being thickly dotted over with schools, while the 
central . portion consists of an extensive zone of unreclaimed mountain 
very thinly inhabited. 

Two railways traverse the district, the Cork and Macroom, for a distance 
0t “ teen m ^ es > and the BLillarney branch of the Great Southern 

and Western for about twenty miles. These lines are almost practically 
useless for purposes of inspection, as few of the schools are situated in 
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the immediate vicinity of tlieir stations, and the liours of arrival and Appendix A. 
departure of the trains render them inconvenient and unsuitable ; District" 
moreover, these stations being chiefly rural are not attended by post cars, Inspectors’ 
nor are they procurable by previous notice. ZSTo public cars available General 
are running, hence the Inspector has almost exclusively to depend for his Reports ‘ 
locomotion on the ordinary posting vehicle of the country— the outside Mr. J. M. 
car. In some remote, mountainous localities one has occasionally to Lou 9 ftnan - 
resort to the saddle. This exposed mode of travelling in a bleak country 
remarkable for the humidity of its atmosphere in weather such as the 
past autumn and winter — not cold indeed — but incessantly wet and 
stormy, is attended with no slight liardship. 

As the day fixed for holding a results examination must now be 
strictly adhered to, irrespective of distance or the inclemency of the 
elements, not as heretofore, when advantage might at least occasionally 
be taken of more genial weather to visit remote schools and a tempestuous 
day relegated to a shorter journey, the physical powers of the Inspector 
are frequently severely taxed. Tt may be said that by precautions in the 
way of waterproof wraps, umbrellas, <fec., the roughest weather may be 
faced with impunity ; such unfortunately, has not been my experience ; 
during the past and previous winter, occasions have happened upon which 
owing to bridges having been carried away, or fords obliterated by the 
swollen streams rushing down from the adjacent elevations with unex- 
pected rapidity and hardly conceivable violence, the horse has had to be 
disengaged, and the car dragged or ferried rather across by the driver 
and myself. 

The schools under my supervision and at present in actual operation 
number 117. Of these 10 are vested in the Commissioners; 5 secured 
to them by bond ; 50 vested in local trustees, and 52 not vested. Fifty-one 
schools are exclusively appropriated to the instruction of male pupils ; 

48 to female, and 18 intended for a mixed attendance of both sexes. The 
business of the ordinary National schools is carried on in 115 distinct 
apartments, exclusive of which are 3 Convent schools, occupying 11 
apartments, and 3 Poor Law Union schools having 5. Macroom, K an- 

te rk and Millsfcreet, have infant or preparatory schools under distinct roll 
numbers for male pupils of not higher than second class. The Religious 
Communities of these towns also have attached to their Rational schools 
and in connexion with them infant departments for females, to which at 
Millstreet Convent even male pupils of tender years are admissible. On 
the subject of infant schools, it has frequently occurred to me that in 
rural schools where there is a large attendance of infants, a smaller 
number of hours of attendance might be accepted from them with much 
advantage, where a separate apartment and teacher cannot be afforded. 

As at present when these children have any distance to come, I cannot 
help thinking but that the protracted fasting, together with the long con- 
finement, must act injuriously on tender constitutions, and perhaps sow 
the seeds of future disease. In the school-house they cannot be kept 
constantly employed, and for more than half the day are a source oi dis- 
traction and annoyance. 

In addition to the above, the Commissioners, have sanctioned grants 
in aid for the erection of two double schools to supersede one double 
and one mixed school now in operation, but whose buildings and premises 
are in a ruinous condition. These are to be vested in local trustees. 

During the past year, the community of Nuns presiding over the 
Millstreet Female National School have largely and substantially added 
to their school-house already secured to the Commissioners by bond. I 
have no agricultural, industrial, or night school under my charge, and 

l 
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AppendixA, ^ 0 ne school only do half-timers (2) attend ; these children are rural 
District letter carriers, and manage with much advantage to themselves to put 
Inspectors’ in two or three hours at school nearly every day. 

General As the state of school-houses and premises as to repairs, cleanliness, 
eporji. accommodation, &c., has from time to time diming the year been brought 
Mr. J. M. under your notice, it will be unnecessary here to enter into further detail: 
Loughnan. The certificated staff consists, at present, of 200 teachers of both sexes. 
Their classification is as under : — 



Males, 
Females, . 

Total, 



1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


5 


38 


62 


8 


32 


55 


13 


70 


117 



To the above must be added 4 workmistresses and 2 junior literary 
assistants, as well as 3 male teachers provisionally classified. There are 
besides employed 7 male and 3 female probationary, or yet unclassed 
teachers. 

At the written examination held during Easter week, 7 male classed 
teachers, and 15 classed females presented themselves for promotion. On 
the same occasion 2 first class male, and 5 first class female monitors of 
final year of service attended. To the combined written and oral exami- 
nation held by the Head Inspector, Mr. Sheehy, and myself, at a later 
period of the year, 9 nnclassed male teachers, and 9 second class male 
monitors of final year of service, also 7 unclassed female teachers, 2 first 
class female monitors of second year of service, and 9 second class female 
monitors of final year were summoned. 

In addition, 3 classed male teachers, 2 first class female monitors 
were recalled to an oral examination. 

Of the teachers holding certificates recalled to this oral examination, 
two succeeded in obtaining a step of promotion, and the two first class 
monitors were classified. 

The written exercises of the female teachers seeking promotion did not 
reach the standard of qualification required to entitle them to the oral 
test, and of the first class monitors only two were deemed worthy of 
classification. Two of the unclassified male teachers were dismissed for 
incompetency, three retained provisionally pending a future trial, and 
the remainder received certificates. With the exception of two, whose 
services were dispensed with, on the score of incompetency, all the female 
probationers were successful in obtaining certificates of third class. 
Three of the second class male monitors of final year have since been pro- 
moted to first class, the services of the other being discontinued. 

Of the females of same class and year 6 have been promoted to the 
next higher grade in their respective schools, the others were not con- 
sidered deserving of farther employment. 

On the first day of the present year 70 monitors of both sexes 'were 
employed throughout the district, and classed as under : — 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 8rd Class. 

Males, ... 2 21 3 

Females, ... 10 32 2 



Total, 



12 53 b 



All first class monitors and all second class monitors of final year of 
service, are by a recent regulation of the Commissioners obliged to 
attend and be examined with the teachers. Allusion has already been 
made to the manner in which they acquitted themselves at these examina- 
tions. For the -second class monitors .of first and second years I held 
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examinations at Maeroom and two convenient sub-centres. The third -AppendixA. 
class monitors I examined in their respective schools. I am gratified to District 
report that the answering, with few exceptions, was satisfactory, reflect- Inspectors’ 
ing credit on their instructors, and in most instances seeming to them ^ ene « tI 
the maximum gratuity. e po s ‘ 

I experience little difficulty in procuring candidates to supply vacan- Mr. J. M. 
cies caused by promotion or otherwise among the monitors allowed, and ^ ov 9 hnan > 
most frequently am obliged to make my selection by competitive examin- 
ation. I am also guided by the answering and exercises of the last 
results examination. This practice appears to me calculated to produce 
a most wholesome effect, as it stimulates the higher class pupils at these 
examinations to their utmost efforts, both on then* own behalf, and like- 
wise in the benefit of then* teachers — as each one knows that in the event 
of a vacancy for a monitor offering in the school his marks will be taken 
into consideration, and emteris paribus may secure him the coveted prize. 

Though candidates come forward in sufficient numbers, the quality is not 
all that could be desired ; the best pupils will not accept the position, 
and many eligible by acquirements, and even above the programme, 
have not the material in them to develop into future teachers. In their 
own interests teachers should use every exertion to instruct their monitors 
in the art of teaching — a part of their education now much neglected — 
as every advance in this direction must redound to their own professional 
and pecuniary benefit. 

Contingent Results Fees . — The regulations recently issued by tbe Com- 
missioners providing certain modifications under tbe National Teachers 
Act (Ireland), 1875, in reference to the participation in the benefit by 
teachers in non-contributory Unions of “contingent results fees ” have 
in this district to a considerable extent been availed of. Here some 
trouble exists with regard to the collection of school fees, as, except in 
the towns, which are few, the prevailing custom is to pay them half-yearly. 

In some neighbourhoods this addition to the teacher’s income is only 
made at intervals of twelve months, and then perhaps paid partly in kind ; 
this renders it no easy matter for the person even most concerned to 
have the sum necessary to secure the contingent moiety made up for the 
twelve months corresponding to the results period, and the entries of 
receipts duly recorded in the school accounts. When the necessities of 
the case become fully known to parents, I hope to see this difficulty dis- 
appear j and every day experience shows that managers are bestirring 
themselves to provide against it in the future. 

Of the unions, viz., Cork, Maeroom, Kanturk, Millstreet, and Dun- 
manway, to some one of which all my schools may be referred, Cork and 
Kanturk were alone contributory during the past year. The Kanturk 
Union, which was, by the way, I believe the first in Ireland to give in 
its adhesion to the contributory system, has since rescinded its original 
resolution on the subject. As a good example, however, for others to 
copy, I must mention that the guardians of this union very graciously 
and generously on my suggestion, extended the system of payment by 
results, and supplemented tbe salaries of the three teachers employed in 
their workhouse by fees earned on tbe usual scale, and subject to the 
same restrictions as in ordinary National schools. 

Reading . — On the whole the general proficiency and progress of 
the schools have been satisfactory. Though the absolute failures 
in. reading at the results examinations, provided tbe pupil had got 
regularly through the required number of pages of his class-book, were 
not numerous, room for vast improvement still remains. The best pupils 
in advanced classes rarely exceed mediocrity ; and I can only recall a few 

12 
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Appendix A. schools noticeable for really good reading. Moderate fluency, with a 
District tolerable observation of punctuation, and an attempt at verbal correct- 
inspectors’ ness, constitute in most cases the highest aims of the teachers and attain- 
G-eneral ments of the children. A highly-polished style of refined, elegant, or 
e p01 - a ‘ rhetorical reading is neither expected nor required, but at least it may 
Mr. J. M. be intellectual. The unnatural tone assumed, the want of ordinary 
Loughnan. an i ma -fcj 0I1 or slightest modulation of the voice occurring amongst a pea- 
santry generally distinguished by the expressiveness and pathos of their 
spoken utterances, might at first be matter for astonishment. The 
explanation is not far to be sought, even amongst teachers good readers 
are rare ; and as the acquirement does not come by intuition, and better 
models are seldom within the sphere of the pupil, however much to he 
deplored, we must only condone the defect. 

The explanation of the subject-matter of the lesson books has im- 
proved, still children come from time to time under my observation who 
can repeat verbatim a prose lesson or poetical piece, unable to give its 
purport in their own words, or answer simple questions, unless proposed 
in the most suggestive style. 

Dictation . — Writing from dictation in third class and upwards has 
been successfully taught during the year. Oral and phrase spelling have 
received due attention, and with satisfactory results. When time per- 
mits I occasionally exceed my instructions, and try the second class 
in writing easy words in columns on slates from dictation ; this, I be- 
lieve, would form a useful introductory exercise to the programme 
requirements in spelling for third class, and if persevered in by teachers 
would smoothen down the obstacles attending the transition to the more 
advanced test. 

Penmanship . — The style of penmanship is fair throughout, and in the 
least successful of the schools showing signs of improvement, legibility 
being adopted as the criterion. The head-lines in the recognised copy 
books are closely copied, and in a few instances the imitation borders 
on excellence. The copies are more neatly kept and better preserved 
than formerly, and as far as practicable marked and initialed each day 
by the teacher. The angular hand is now little affected, and has most 
wisely been discouraged by teachers, though female pupils of senior 
classes in their dictation and other written exercises sometimes revert to 
it, as they imagine this style can be written with greater ease and rapi- 
dity. I have constantly to complain of the bad and awkward position 
assumed by the children when engaged at their writing lesson ; also the 
faulty method in which the pen is usually held. A stranger entering 
some of the schools might almost be induced to believe that one-half the 
pupils was short-sighted, and that the other had crooked necks. Till 
badly-lighted, overcrowded houses, ill-constructed and rickety desks and 
forms altogether disappear, a high standard of excellence can never be 
attained. 

Arithmetic . — Proficiency in arithmetic has improved ; the introduction 
of printed cards at first told somewhat against the answering. Pupils 
who experienced little difficulty in working from manuscript sometimes 
exhibited confusion when printed cards were placed before them, having 
hitherto been familiarized with questions 'written on slates or the black 
board. This disadvantage no longer exists, the teachers having met the 
difficulty by the adoption and use of cards almost identical in appearance 
and matter with those issued to the Inspectors. Sufficient attention has 
not yet been bestowed, at least in senior classes, on the theory of arith- 
metic, or the reasons for the different methods employed in the various 
pules ; and too often does a deplorable ignorance of the most simple 
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technical terms and simple rules manifest itself. As pupils advance they Appendix J. 
have the greatest reluctance in trying back, but in no subject is repeti- District" 
tion of more vital importance than in this. Many teachers appear to Inspectors’ 
think that a theoretical knowledge does not form a specific requirement General 
of the programme. Of this idea I have always endeavoured, and latterly Re port *‘ 
with some success, to disabuse them. Mr. j. m. 

A more direct allusion to this point might perhaps be profitably intro- Loughnan. 
duced into the programme. 

The questions are mostly worked with tolerable neatness and preci- 
sion, and as much careful attention is required to secure this desirable 
end, a fair guide is afforded to the general character of the school. With 
this view I encourage the use of fair exercise books, in which are entered 
all questions either presenting peculiar difficulties or involving principles. 

Compared with its great usefulness, mental calculation is by no means 
sufficiently cultivated. 

Agriculture . — It is strange and inexplicable what an uncongenial 
subject agriculture is in the majority of the schools and the very 
small amount of interest it awakens, intimately connected though 
its practice with the every-day life of the pupils. In some schools it 
is totally neglected, in many other's the alternative book-keeping pre- 
ferred. Hitherto there may have been some excuse, as the class book 
originally in use was, though of great practical usefulness to grown 
pupils, of somewhat too diffuse, advanced, and scientific a character for 
junior pupils. 

The addition of c: The Introduction to Practical Farming” to the list of 
works sanctioned by the Commissioners has thoroughly supplied this 
want. The study of agriculture might, I think, be further popularized 
and the necessity for regarding it as a special subject perhaps obviated 
by the introduction of easy lessons into the reading books. 

Needlework . — The female teachers and pupils are all alive to the vast 
importance of this industrial branch of training, and many grown girls 
now attend with little other object than to acquire facility in the use of 
the needle. The specimens exhibited are of a useful character and 
neatly and substantially executed. Knitting throughout the district is 
above the average, some localities being famous for this species of work. 
Reasonable time is also allowed to embroidery and other kinds of fine 
art needlework where perfect proficiency has been attained in the 
plainer descriptions. In the neighbourhood bordering on the city of 
Cork such is the request for crochet and other fancy work and so 
remunerative the prices offered that many children remain away from 
school and devote their time to supply the demand. 

Extra Branches . — Extra branches are not much in vogue j male pupils 
have however been presented in Euclid, algebra, mensuration, physical 
geography, physiology and botany. 

The answering in the four first was tolerably fair, in the others, as 
might be expected, not so satisfactory. To remove the temptation to 
labour in vain, yielded to frequently by young and inexperienced teachers, 
by endeavouring to impart a knowledge of branches with which they 
are themselves but slightly or imperfectly acquainted, I would suggest 
that no fees should be payable to a teacher for any extra subject, to 
give instruction in which he had not already received a certificate of 
competency from the Commissioners. Tliis might be easily carried out. 

Some of the subjects are at present included in the teachers’ programme ; 
for a certificate in others, they might be allowed to present themselves 
in the ordinary way at the district annual examinations. Instruction is 
given to females in vocal music, drawing, physical geography, and the 
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Appendices to Forty-third Report of Commissioners [1876. 

sewing machine. It is much to be regretted tliat tliis instrument is not 
in much more general use, and also that domestic economy in some of 
its many branches has not yet been attempted. 

Grammar and Geography . — Inschools where the attendance is tolerably 
regular and the teaching staff sufficient grammar and geography are 
fairly known, but where the numbers fluctuate, being perhaps a few below 
what would justify the employment of an assistant teacher, these subjects 
generally suffer. Comparatively speaking, the third class is always best 
up to programme in geography, the fourth, as in all other subjects, the 
weakest. In the higher classes the acquaintance with the text is chiefly • 
confined to the topography of countries, their political history, &c., 
receiving little attention. The proficiency in grammar has improved 
considerably ; till the last few years, it would not appear to have been 
systematically taught. I often meet overgrown pupils, who have rejoined 
school from domestic service or business for a final polish, though fairly 
up in other subjects, ignorant of the simplest rudiments. 

Except as to form, the letter-writing exercise required of sixth class 
is seldom well done. No matter what the theme proposed the pupils 
rarely keep to it, but write on something totally different, on which they 
had been previously practised, or treat one to a few elegant extracts from 
a “ E-eady Letter "Writer.” 

Portions of three Roman Catholic dioceses are comprised in the 
district, namely, Cork, Cloyne, and Kerry. This circumstance, in a locality 
where the children attending the National schools are almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic, is not without its effect. During the summer months, 
owing to the occurrence of the annual visitations of the bishops of these 
dioceses to some one or other of their parishes, the pupils were to some 
extent necessarily withdrawn from the schools for extra religious instruc- 
tion preparatory to confirmation, and the time of secular instruction 
limited to the bare four hours required by the Commissioners. 

This period of. the year, though otherwise favourable for results 
examinations, was not in consequence deemed so by managers and teachers; 
and though both willingly co-operated with me in contending with the 
inconvenience, it was often embarrassing, owing to changes and 
postponements, to carry out the calendar. However desirable it is, 
and anxious one may be, to meet the views of managers, any departure 
from previous arrangements — now requiring much forethought — cannot 
be otherwise than productive of inconvenience and loss of time to the 
Inspector. 

Attendance . — The usual causes of irregularity of attendance still 
continue — poverty and indifference, which during the past school year 
have been intensified by the continual rains effectually detaining the 
juniors at home, and the prevalence of epidemics — measles, scarlatina, and 
typhoid fever. Where schools are easy of access severe weather should 
not have that depressing effect on the average attendance, which is 
generally put forward. Idleness then reigns at home and the children, 
are at liberty to attend school. This is most apparent where the school- 
house affords a comfortable retreat, and should in the absence of no higher 
motive be a powerful incentive to managers and teachers to provide fires 
and render the school-room otherwise as attractive as possible. Next to 
irregularity of attendance the neglect of preparation of home tasks is a. 
sad drag upon the labour of the teachers. The labour of even a child os< 
now so valuable that little or no time except what he spends in the 
school-room is allowed him for study, hence, however vicious the system 
is, there can be no doubt that time which should be otherwise usefully 
employed is devoted in school hours to the preparation of tasks. 
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The dwellings of tlie poorer portion of the jtopulation are so miserable, -Appendix A. 
their home comforts so restricted, and distractions so numerous, that a 
child should be more proof than ordinary mortals against the disturbing Inspector*’ 
influences of the exterior world to apply himself under such circum- General 
stances. Rs -P ort8 - 

In the accompanying table is given a comparative view of the pro- Mr. J. M. 
gress of the district in respect of attendance, pupils examined for results, Lougknan. 
&c., for the past five years : — 



1872 - 3 . 

Schools examined for results, . . 110 

Average on rolls, . . . .'13,151 

Do. in attendance, . . . 6,387 

Qualified by SO attendances, . . 7,434 

Absent from examination, . . 1,265 

Actually examined for Results, . 6,169 



1873 - 4 . 


1874 - 5 . 


1S75-6. 


187G-7. 


Ill 


Ill 


114 


117 


12,693 


14,028 


14,704 


14,814 


6,502 


8,000 


7,935 


8,230 


7,734 


9,782 


9,962 


9,738 


490 


335 


517 


539 


7,244 


9,447 


9,445 


9,199 



I cannot conclude this report without testifying my obligations to the 
managers for the kindness and affability which I have received in all my 
associations with them • nor must a modicum of praise be withheld from, 
the teaching staff, whose conduct during the year has been most exemp- 
lary, and whose trying duties have been discharged with conscientious 
regularity. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Loughs an, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 



General Report for 1876, by J. Macdonnell, Esq., District Mr. j. 

58 — Centre, Bantry. Macdonnell. 

Bantry, 10th March, 1877. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of the 
Commissioners, the following general report on the schools of the district 
for the past two years. 

The district occupies the’ south-western pari of county Cork and the 
south-eastern part of county Kerry, and extends along the sea-coast for 
more than 300 miles. 

The schools are well distributed as centres of education, and in general 
the sites are well selected. The prospect from about three-fourths of the 
houses is very pleasing, and includes a view of the sea. 

In no portion of the district are the schools too numerous, but in two 
parishes, Kilnamanagh and "West Schull, additional schools are much re- 
quired. There are large and populous districts in these parishes in 
which the children are growing up without school education of any kind. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to get up schools in these 
places, but, owing to the difficulty of procuring sites and the want of local 
support, without success. 

Number of schools in operation in district : — 



Ordinary town and rural schools, 


. 


. 110 


Convent schools, .... 


, . 


3 


Poor Law Union schools. 


- 


. 4 


Total, 




. 117 
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Ap pendix A. Ten of these are in islands, twenty-nine in towns and villages, and 

District eighty-eight in the country. 

General ^ Number of schools vested in tbe Commissioners, . . 31 

Reports. » vested in Trustees, . . . 7 

„ nou-vested, . ... 79 

Mr. J. 

Macdonnell. . The houses vested in the Commissioners are in general suitable build- 
ings, and in good repair. Tbe houses vested in trustees are also suitable 
and in a fair state of repair ; and a large number of the non-vested build- 
ings are tolerably fan*, but nine of them are bad in every respect. To 
replace these bad houses, seven new buildings are in course of erection 
and will he completed during the year*. Pour of these are vested in the 
Commissioners, one in trustees, and two are non-vested. 

In connexion with school buildings I had in several cases last year to 
call the attention of the Commissioners to the insufficiency of school 
space, bad outside appearance of houses, wet floors, and want of fires 
during the winter. If the houses were more comfortable the attendance 
of pupils in the winter, in several parts of the district, would be much 
better than it is. Only a few of the non-vested schools have mitoffices, 
and in consequence the sanitary condition of these schools is far from 
being satisfactory. How that the Sanitary law is in operation in this 
country, I think that every point in connexion with the sanitary state of 
schools should be more carefully looked after than hitherto. 

. 1 think also that more attention should be given in future to the out- 
side appearance of the school-houses. The school-house ought to be one 
of the best in the neighbourhood, and should indicate by its appearance 
alone the purpose for which it is intended. 

Pour new schools were taken into connexion with the Board during 
the past two years. . Two of them — Eyeries male and female — are new 
buildings and vested in the Commissioners ; one — Castletown Berehaven 
Mines— is an old building, non-vested ; and one— Scart— is a new build- 
ing containing two good rooms, and is non-vested. 

Management : — 



2 

96 

1 

3 
10 

4 
1 



schools are under the 



management of Rectors of the lato E.C. 
» Priests. 

>) Wesleyan Minister. 

»» Superiors of Convents. 

s> Land Agents. 

» Poor Law Guardians. 

» Manager of Mines. 



In general the managers take a fair degree of interest in the schools, 
them° 0 " 0 ^ ei 111 ^ le s Ph’it with the Inspector in matters regarding 



Teachers : — 



Number in Class I> 


Principals. 

1 


Assistants. 


Total 

1 

8 


„ I 2 , 


7 


1 


» II 1 , . 


35 


2 


37 


„ II 3 , 


11 


3 


14 


„ HI 1 , 


48 


34 


82 




13 


31 


44 


Totals, 


. ~U5 


71 


186 


The teachers of two Convent schools are not included. 


Prom this 



return it appears that more than one-half of the principal teachers and 
more, than nine-tenths of the assistants are in the lowest class. This 
certainly is not. satisfactory, more especially as every encouragement is 
given to deserving teachers to attend the annual examinations with a 
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view to their promotion. Only comparatively few of the teachers evince AppendixA. 
any desire to attend the examinations. In my opinion, young teachers, x)isfcri c t 
who are satisfied to remain in lowest class, and who will not make proper Inspectors’ 
efforts to qualify themselves for promotion, are not the kind of persons General 
who should be entrusted with the training of youth. On the contrary, Report8 ' 
teachers should set an example to their pupils of perseverance in every- Mr. J. 
thing connected with their duties. Macdonnetl. 

The private diameters of the teachers in general stand high, and I 
believe that, with few exceptions, they are anxious, from a sense of 
duty alone, to keep the school accounts correctly. During the past two 
years I met with only one instance, the case of a young teacher, in which 
the accounts were falsified. Seventeen teachers were promoted during 
the past two years at the annual examinations, and twenty-five were 
advanced from the second to the first division of their respective classes 
on the state of their schools. 

Number of teachers trained : — 



Principals, . . . * 49 

Assistants, . ,4 

Total, . . 53 

Number of teachers untrained : — 

Principals, . , .60 

Assistants, . , . ,67 

Total, « . 133 



Except in a small portion of the district the Homan Catholic teachers 
are prohibited from going to the training class. 

In a district such as this, where so many of the teachers are in lowest 
class, and so many untrained, I think it would be desirable that arrange- 
ments should be made to enable the Inspector to meet the teachers 
occasionally at central places, to talk with them over matters connected 
with their business. 

Only few teachers in this district leave the Board’s service for other 
employment. Last year one, a principal teacher, got an appointment in 
the Civil Service, and one, a female assistant, went to a Convent. The 
others who left the service did so for various domestic reasons. 

Monitors : — 



Number in First Class, 


Males. 

5 


Females, 

5 


Total. 

10 


,, Second ClaBs, 


. 13 


36 


49 


,, Third Class, 


6 




6 


Totals, 


. 24 


41 


65 



This number, which gives one monitor for every 104 pupils in average 
attendance, is far below the number required. 

Fourteen monitors were classed as teachers at the final examinations 
during the past two years, and most of these have since been appointed 
as assistant teachers. Last year, 4 male monitors and 4 females were 
appointed as assistants. Were it not for the supply of monitors available, 
suitable male assistant teachers could not be obtained in this district. 
About the same number of monitors as were classed, were allowed to 
retire from the service at the termination of their course, as their answer- 
ing at the final examinations did not come up to the required standard. 

Examinations of monitors of first and second year were held at three 
different sub-centres last year, and at five sub-centres in the previous 
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AppendixA. year, and several others were examined in their own schools. The 
District answering at these examinations was fairly satisfactory, and I was 
Inspectors’ ahle in almost every case to recommend gratuities to their respective 
Reports* teaei ? ers - 1116 present system of examining these monitors is not, I 
eporj. cong pj er) as g 00 J as Jjjg 0 ]<j 0]aej an( j J t entaJij, rnuch more labour "on 
Mr. J. the examiner. 

Macdomell. Inspection . — The number of miles travelled on inspection duty in the 

district during the past year was 3,819. This gives an average of 
twenty-three miles for every day on inspection duty. The cost of car 
and boat hire was £89 1 7s. 8 d. X could do the work as well and cheaper 
by driving my own horses. The number of schools examined for results 
was 117, including two examined by Head Inspector; the number ex- 
amined for secondary reports was thirty-four ; and the number of 
incidental visits paid was eighty-nine. 

The duties of inspection have become so laborious and wearisome as 
to tax to the utmost the energies of the best men in the service. Under 
the circumstances I think it would be wise to allow every Inspector the 
use of a clerk to assist him in office work. 

Attendance . — The following table shows the attendance of pupils durinv 
the past two years ; — 



Number on Rolls on last day of month preceding 

results examination, 11,025 11916 

Number examined for 'results,' ‘ . 6,910 7*194 

Average attendance for year ending quarter ‘day 
preceding examination, .... 6,146 6,771 

Increase in year 1876 over year 187S : 

Number on Rolls, 891 

Number examined for results, . . . 284 

Average attendance, ..... 626 

The average attendance per school for the year 1875 was 55 ‘4, and 
for the year 1876 59 '9. The increased attendance is one of the conse- 
quences of the results system. 

I observed last year in several instances that teachers hesitated to put 
forward pupils for examination who were not fairly prepared, and in 
consequence there were more pupils absent from the examinations last 
year who had made the required attendances than in the previous year. 
In the year 1875, for every 100 pupils in average attendance, 120 were 
examined for results, and in 1876 for the same number in average attend- 
ance only 116 were examined for results. 

The following table shows the classification of the pupils on the rolls 
last year 



Infants, . . 

First Class, , 

Second , 

Third „ 

Fourth . 

Fifth, 1st Stage, 
„ 2nd Stage, 
Sixth „ . 


. 2,436’ per cent, of the whole, 
■ 2,819 „ 

• 2,145 ’ 

• 1,746 „ 

• 1,852 „ ’ 

• 802 . , 

* 3 51 , 

. 265 „ ” 


. 20*4 

. 237 

18*0 
14-7 
11-3 
6-8 

. 2*9 

2-2 


Total, 


11,916 


100-0 



Proficiency. The answering of the pupils in the first twenty schools 
winch were examined for results last year was carefully tabulated, and 
e average per-centage of. marks obtained in each subject ascertained. 
Ihese schools are a fair sample of the schools of the district, and the pro*. 
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ficiency of the pupils in them may be taken as an index of the proficiency AppendixA. 
in the others. (Infants are not included.) DintrieT 



Reading, — Average per- centage of marks obtained, . 89*5 
Spelling, „ „ . 83*1 

’ft "ting, „ „ . 96*0 

Arithmetic, „ „ . 69*2 

Grammar, „ n .61*7 

Geography, „ „ .49*8 



Inspectors’ 

General 

Reports. 

Mr. J. 
Macdonnell. 



Average, . 74' *8 

From tliis it appears that the proficiency in reading, spelling, and 
writing, was fair ; in arithmetic and grammar middling, and in geography 
unsatisfactory. It appears also that in the aggregate of every 100 marks 
obtainable 74*8 were actually obtained. 

Taking all the circumstances of the district into consideration the 
degree of proficiency indicated above is perhaps as fair as might reason- 
ably be expected, and especially as upwards of 91 per cent, of the pupils 
were examined in higher classes than in the preceding year. 

Needlework . — Number examined in needlework last year, 2,210. The 
pupils were required to show samples of work done during the year, and 
to execute specimens in presence of the examiner. 'In a large number of 
schools I found a creditable degree of proficiency, but in several others I 
had to complain of the quality of the work, and of the want of sufficient 
materials. I take great care in examining the needlework, as I consider 
that to foster and encourage a taste for needlework in their pupils is 
one of the most important duties of our female teachers. 

Singing . — Number examined last year, 262. In two Convent schools 
singing is taught with much success, but it is only attempted in one 
other school in the district. I am decidedly of opinion that singing 
should form part of the education of the pupils in every National school, 
and I think the Commissioners would be acting wisely if they appointed 
a singing master to eveiy school district in Ireland, to instruct the 
teachers in the first instance. If our people were able to sing about 
their own firesides in the evenings, the public houses would he less 
frequented. 

Drawing . — Number examined, 168. In one Convent school only 
drawing is taught with a fail* degree of success. It has recently been 
introduced, and with some promise, into a few other schools. 

Agriculture . — Number examined last year, 419. ' The answering in this 
subject was in general of an inferior character. The Agriculture Class 
Book, though an excellent work, is not suited for children; but the new 
work, “ The Introduction to Practical Farming,” is admirably adapted 
for our schools. As this new work is not well known to the teachers 
I would suggest that a copy of it should be sent to every male teacher 
in the district. In no part of Ireland is agriculture in a more back- 
ward state than in this district. 

Extra Branches : — 

Number examined in Geometry and Mensuration, . 153 
Do. „ „ Algebra, . .114 

Do. ,, „ Book-keeping, . 152 

The answering in mensuration was in general of a fair character, but 
it was only in a few of the best schools that the boys wore able to write 
out the demonstrations of simple propositions in geometry with logical 
accuracy. 

The value of geometry as a subject of education is much lessened by 
the loose and unscientific manner in which it is taught in a large 
number of the schools. 
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JppcndteA. Tile answering in algebra was much better than in geometry. I 
Disti icfc found a considerable number of boys able to work readily ordinary 
Inspectors’ questions in simple and quadratic equations. 3 

Reports. From the careless manner in wliicli tlie exercises were written and the 
— ' want of knowledge of the subject, I was able to pass only comparativelv 

Mr. J. few in book-keeping. ^ 

Mucdonnell. Conclusion . — Considering that there were 113 schools, conducted by 
186 teachers and attended by 11,916 pupils, in active operation during 
the year j that 7,194 pupils went through a strict and formal exami- 
nation and acquitted themselves fairly ; and that more than nine-tenths 
of these pupils had been promoted from a lower to a higher class during 
the year, it will I trust be admitted that the state of education in the 
district is, if not satisfactory in every particular, at least progressive 
and cheering. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Macdonnell, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &c. 



General Keport for 1876, by T. Macnamara, Esq., District 
57 — Centre, Killarney. 

Killarney, March 31, 1877. 

The number of National schools examined by me for results fee 
payment during the financial year ended March, 1877, was 96. The 
remaining 34 were examined by Mr. Moran, District Inspector, whose 
valuable assistance was rendered necessary by an attack of illness with 
which I was seized at the close of December. In these 130 schools 
9,904 pupils were presented for examination — 8,103 passed in reading, 
6,144 in spelling, 7,163 in writing, 3,565 in arithmetic, 2,001 in 
grammar, and 1,708 in geography. The examinations were directed in 
every school to the sub-heads of the programme with a view to checking 
the possible bent of the teachers’ exertions for the attainment only of 
the m ini mum amount of proficiency necessary for passing. I found 
generally that the more important parts of these sub-heads have been 
regarded by the teachers, that questioning and explaining still form a 
large part of the teaching. It must be observed, however, that some 
falling off in the facility with which the pupils answer questions of 
explanation is noticeable. The more rapid promotion consequent upon 
result examination hinders the surer acquirement which a slower rate 
of progress produced. But I have no objection to raise to results 
examination. In my opinion the method has done good service as 
regards the efficient working of the schools ; has in no way really 
impaired the proficiency, and has assuredly stimulated the rate of 
progress very essentially. The serious objection to it is the large 
amount of exhausting labour it costs the Inspector. 

The increase in the general attendance is very remarkable, and is 
sure evidence of the better estimate in which the exertions of the 
teachers are held by the pupils and parents. I calculate that the 
increase on an average amounts to 21 per cent, in the schools of this 
district. No doubt the fair measure of prosperity among the rural 
population, and the increase in the population itself have ministered to 
this increase. 
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The teachers have not fallen off in efficiency, their professional energy Ap pendix A. 
has been much stimulated by the considerable improvement in their District 
circumstances recently brought about. . In»pectors’ 

There is no difficulty in finding eligible young men to take assistant- § ene ^ 

ships in the schools, and when a vacancy occurs for a principal teacher " 

there are always a number of classed teachers to offer as candidates. Mr - 

A certain number of the assistants are aspirants for the Civil Service, MacnamaT:i - 
and several were successful during the year at the examinations. Their 
places were readily supplied. 

The moral tone of the schools, evidenced in the general extinction of 
attempts at dishonest answering, is a most gratifying characteristic of the 
year’s progress. 

The teachers and pupils have become fully aware of the heinousness 
of such mean attempts in the eyes of the Commissioners, and now they 
are of very rare and unpremeditated occurrence. 

The pupils present themselves in very cleanly tasteful order. The 
girls display particularly becoming personal cleanliness and neatness. 

Their progress in sewing and kindred branches has been satisfactory. 

Of 3,0S6 girls examined in sewing 2,857 passed. 

The school-houses of this district, being mostly vested buildings, and a 
large number being vested in the Commissioners, are spacious, and are 
kept in fair repair. 

Consequent on the increased attendance of pupils, eight school-houses 
have been enlarged. The enlargement of about ten others is in contem- 
plation. There are four new vested houses nearly complete, and there 
are five which will be in course of building during the approaching 
summer. 

Three temporary schools in inferior buildings were opened pending 
the erection of projected houses. 

All circumstances considered, National Education continues in this 
district to diffuse very great benefits among the population, and in my 
opinion, as regards solid value, contrasts very favourably, as far as its 
scope extends, with the education given in any other schools in this 
country, public or private. 

T. Maonamara, 

District Inspector of National Schools. 

To the Secretaries. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Carlisle and Blake Fund Premiums for Years 1875-6 and 1876-7. 





TEABU,*. 






Teacher. 


School. 


Dis- 

trict. 


mium 


Teacher. 


School. 


trict 


■5£ 


Headlnspector Fleming’s Circuit < 


George Begley, . 
David Geddis, . 


Portaferry, . 
Bdenderry, . 


10 

11 


£ 


William Erskine, 
Patrick Keenan, 


Ballywalter, 


10 


£ 




Agnes Murray, . 


Whiteabbey, f. 


8a 


4 


John Wright, . 


Crossgar, . 


17 


4 


f 


Michael Healy, . 


Tinahely, . 


39 


7 








7 


„ Patterson's „ J 


Margaret Regan, 


Prosperous, . 
Johnstown, , 




c. 


Kate Ifelly, 








( 


James Garrett, . 


43 


* 


Arthur Curran, 


Mountmellick, m. 


41 


4 






Bessbrook, . f. 


19 










7 


,, Fitzgerald's „ J 


Ellen Quigley, . 
John Conlon, . 


Keadue, . f. 

Tang, . . in. 


22 


6 


Maria Skortt, . 
Thomas Farrell, 


Ballybough, f. 

Aughnadany, 


30 

27 


6 


„ Mollot’s I 


Cornelius M'Dermott, 


Cooraclare, . 


45 


7 


John Mulcahy, . 








Mary Duane, . 
Hugh Brady, . 


Gortnannmera, . 


35 


6 










l 


Euan, . 


42 


4 


John Carrick, . 


Lackagh, 


34 


4 


( 


John O’Donnell, 


Famakilla, . 


54 


7 




St. Luke’s, . 






„ Sheeht s ,, < 


Mary Daly, 


Ballygarvan, 






Kate Mahony, . 
John O’Leary, . 






l 


Ellen Scannell, . 


Castlemartyr, 


48 


* 


Tallow, ' . ’ . 


48 


4 










7 








7 


„ Morells -J 






5 


(i 


Thomas Mahon, 






g 




Thomas Lougblin, 


Comagee, No. 1, . 


13 


4 


John C. Ward, . 


Killybegs, . 


5 


V 
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APPENDIX C. 

List of Sixty-eight Teachers ■who, from Age and Ixfirmity, 
Retired from the Service of the Board during the period 
between 31st December, 1875, and 31st March, 1877, and 
received Retiring Gratuities. 



County. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Teacher. 


Antrim, 




8722 


Brown-street, 




f. 


H. M‘CuIlagh. 


„ 




6634 


Woodburn, . 






J. Graham. 






8388 


Earl-street, . 




i 


M. A. Rogers. 






8804 


Wolfhill Mill, 






S. Barbour. 


Armagh, 




8621 


Derrycughan, 






J. E. Rolston. 


Cavan, 




9433 


Ravenswood, 






P. Brady. 






4592 


Cullies, . 






J. McCabe. 


,, 




5249 


Curlurgan, . 






A. Elliott. 


!> 




9267 


Drumerow, . 






E. Sheridan. 


H 




2738 


Finternagh, . 




m. 


T. Gray. 


Donegal, 




2739 


Do., 




f. 


A. Clarke. 




2146 


Gortahork, . 






J. Sweeny. 


Down, 




1365 


Legannany, . 






J. M'Evoy. 






3067 


Castlewellan, 




i 


C. A. Gilmore. 






7062 


Glastry, 






P. Dorrian. 






9428 


John-street, . 




m. 


E. Ceillier. 






7043 


Annaclone, . 






J. Dunlop. 


Londonderry, 




1195 


Anakorish, . 






J. McWilliams. 


ii 




440 r 


Roe Mill, 






M. M c Gowan. 


Monaghan, . 




1816 


Rosnagallagh, 






M. Curry. 




3845 


Tiernaneal, . 






J. Blackburne. 






363 


Tullynahattina, 






W. Smith. 


Tyrone, 




3046 


Seiencien, 






J. O’Beirne. 






2846 


Tnimmogue, 






J. Conlon. 


• 




419 


Dunamore, . 






J. Monaghan. 


Cork, . 




2329 


Killamillen, . 






T. M'Carthy. 


>i 




4837 


Glanworth, . 




m. 


B. Mahony. 






486 


Ladysbridge, 






W. Lynch. 






513 


Ballintotas, . 






J. Downey. 


Kerry, 




1396 


Tullaha, 






T. Moynahan. 


» 




1139 


Blennerville, 




m. 


D. Reidy. 


Tipperary, . 




584 


Cloneen, 






W. Keane. 


„ 




3486 


Borrisoleigh, . 






H. Ryan. 


Carlow, 




1117 


BallinHIIen, . 




f! 


C. Walshe. 


u 




684 


Tinryland, . 






H. Kirwan. 


Dublin, 




_ 


Central Model, 






M. F. Clarke. 






743 


St. James’s, . 




f. 


A. M. Greene. 


Kildare, 




2291 


Kildangan, . 






P. Quinlivan. 


,, . 




785 


Ratliangan, . 






A. Dalton. 


,, 




1497 


Kewtown, . 






S. Coonan. 


Kilkenny, . 




1717 


Gowran, 




m. 


M. Hogan. 






6290 


Templeorum, 






M. Reid. 






5TT7 


Listerlin, 




f. 


E. Cahill. 


Longford, . 




5116 


Lenamore, . 






M. Jennings. 


Louth, 




2326 


Tenure, 




ml 


J. Fearon. 


Meath, 




1424 


Kilmainham Wood, 




J. Smith. 


ii 




4852 


Slane, . 






A. Matthews. 



Appendix C. 
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Appendix C 



■ List of Sixty-eight Teachers, &c. — continued. 



List of 
retired 
Teachers. 



County. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Teacher. 


Queen’s, 


6129 


Loughtague, 


J. Condron. 


„ 


4525 


Aughnahilla, 




Westmeath, 


940 


St.lVIary’s, . 


P. Cooke. 


11 • • 


„ 


Do., 


M. Cooke. 


ii 


6191 


Milltown (3), 


T. Bateman. 




2263 


Crowanstown, 


B. Connell. 


Wexford, . 


961 


Kilmore, 


W. O’Keill. 




956 


Claristown, . 


P. Lennon. 


ii • 


5069 


Ballymurn, . 


W. Ryan. 


Galway, 


8603 


Kilconnell, . . f. 


H. Joyce. 


Leitrim, 


7582 


Allenview, . 


P. Durkin. 


Mayo, 


9898 


Drumslide, . 


M. A. Langan. 


„ 


10673 


Barna, .... 


H. Coyne. 


ii • 


5238 


Lisaniska, 


M. Sweeny. 


m 

Roscommon, 


10680 


Crossmolina, . f. 




5843 


Faughmaconnell, . 


M. Killeen. 


»! 


1081 


Boyle, . m. 


D. Fallon. 




5783 


Glanduff, 


J. Kelly. 


Sligo, 


4489 


Castlerock, . 


C. Jennings. 


1> 


7251 


Carrowreagh, 


M. Horan. 




' 


Model Schools, 


J. Washington. 



Dublin : Printed by Alexander Thom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
Printer to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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